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STANDARD INDIAN UNITS 

lakh^ 100,000-= 10“ crore-.-: 100,00,000= 10’ 

1 mile = 1.6093 kilometres 1 acre 0.4047 hectares 

1 <ola= 11.66368 grains 
1 chhataJc=^5 tola8=2.mil ozb= 58.3184 gms. 

1 «ecr = 16 chhataks— 2 .0671 lbs.=933.0944 gms. 

I ?naund=i0 «eer6i== 82.2867 lbs,=0.0367347 tons=0.0373238 metric tons 
100 Indian rupees^Rs, 100=£7.6 sterlings* $21.00 U.S. dollars. 

Note ; Conversion factors are given in Table (Z) on page 98. 
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NATIONAL SAMPLE SURVEY: 1950.51 

OBOOBAPflIOAL DI8TRIBUTION OP SAMPLE VILLAGES. 




The preaenJt report woe prepared by the Indian Statistical Institute and is being 
published in the form in which it was submUted to Government. The views 
contained therein are not necessarily those of the Government of India. 


THE NATIONAL SAMPLE SURVEY 
GENERAL REPORT NO. 1 
FIRST ROUND: OCTOBER I950—MARCH 1951 

Chapt&r OiMB 

HOW THE PROJECT STARTED 

1.1. The absence of reliable statistics relating to production, consump¬ 
tion and other aspects of Economic and social life in India has been known 
for a long time. Since 1947 the d^elopment of statistics has, therefore, 
been a continuing concern of the Government of India. In 1948, at the 
instance of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, a review was made of the or¬ 
ganisation of statistics in the Central Ministries and a Standing Committee 
of Departmental Statisticians was established for the co-ordination of statis¬ 
tical work. A small Central Statistical Unit was established in January 
1949, and a few months later the National Income Committee was appointed 
with Professor P. C. Mahalanobis as Chairman and Professors D. R. Gadgil 
and V. K. R. V. Rao as members, to report on the national income and 
related estimates, to suggest measures for improving the quality of the avail¬ 
able data and for the collection of further essential statistics and to recom¬ 
mend ways and means of promoting research in the field of national income. 

1.2. The Standing Committee of Departmental Statisticians as well 
as the National Income Committee found large gaps in the statistical infor¬ 
mation, and by the erid of 1949 it became clear that there was an urgent need 
of improving the quantity and quality of statistical information. On 18 
December 1949, the Prime Mihister desired that a sample survey should be 
organized covering the whole country to collect essential information. An 
abstract scheme for organizing a National Sample Survey (NSS) was imme- 
dtii^ly prepared by Ptbfessor Mahalanobis and was handed over on 25 
December 1949 to Shri C.D. Deshmukh on whose advice it was approved in" 
priiiciple by the Gover^^ of India in January 1950. A little later, oh 10 
ft^urch 1950^ the National Ihcome Goxnmittee recommended the use of' 
sampling methods to fill the gaps? in'infermation required for national 
income estimation. 
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Why sampling ? 

2.1. The idea of using the sampling method for collecting economic 
data was not new. Professors A. E. Bowlcy and D. H. Robertson in their 
“Scheme for kn Economic Census for India” haki recomniehded in 1934 
a survey in rural areas of British India using 1650 sample villages at an esti¬ 
mated cost, at that time, of about Rs. 22 Lakhs, that is, over Rs. 90 lakhs 
at current prices; The scheme was, however, not implemented. 

2.2. Sampling is, of course, the only possible approach if it is desired to 

know what is the value and volume of .agricultural production and animal 
husbandry, cottage and household industries, transport and trading and 
professional services or what is the pattern of consumption and expenditure 
in rural households. It is not physically possible to collect the information 
for each one of roughly 6 crores (or 60 millions) of households. The only 
possibility is to send round investigators to collect the .information from a 
comparatively small number of individual households, that is, from a sample 
of households, selected in such a way that k would be possible to estimate, 
on the basis of the sample, the rc<][uired information for the country as a 
whole. It will not do to select only the richest or the poorest households 
or households whic^ are all engaged in agriculture or in weaving, or all 
households from one single State, and so on. That is, the sample house¬ 
holds must not be chosen because they have certain special characteristics. 
In other words, they must be selected in what is called a randpm manner. 
This ensures that the sample would be fully representative of the whole popu¬ 
lation and would include in the proper proportion both rich and poor house¬ 
holds and those engaged in agriculture and in weaving and other occupa¬ 
tions etc; and, also, the sample households would have a proper geographical 
scatter over the whole country. ■ ^ 

2.3. The method of sampling is being used in evexry day life although the 

technical words or the theoretical refinements of the subject are known only 
to scientists. For example, in purchasing a basket of mangoes one would 
take care to look at not merely the big fruits which are often axran^d 
on the top but also to examine s<mie of the mangoes which are . in-^e middle 
or at the of the basket. That is, the decision to purchase and the 

p(^;:^uld be settled not by looking at speci^ly select^ speciinens but 
by, trying to estimate ^ average^size and quality based on a fair sample 
by the scrutiny of a few fruits which are taken up haphazardly from all ov^ 
the basket. This is exactly what is sought to be done by taking a <randoni 
sample. 
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2.4. By sampling a small proportion of the households scattered all over 
India, one-would be able to obtain a cross-section of the nature of economic 
activities and consumption habits of the population of the whole country. 
The survey of only a small proportion of the total households of the country 
would naturally bring in. a. certain amount of inaccuracy in the information. 
These inaccuracies would be of two different kinds one of which is peculiar 
to sample surveys and' the other is comihpn to all surveys including the 
so-ca^ed complete censuses. 

2.5. There is, firstly, the sampling error. This arises because the infor¬ 
mation actually colloeted reters to only a small proportion of (and not all) 
the households. Thus, if two or more samples are taken and . the required 
information is collected without any mistakes whatsoever even then the 
results based on the different samples would usually differ to some extent; 
and these differences constitute the errors due to sampling. 

2.6. In actual fact, certain mistakes and inaccuracies, are also bound to. 
creep in; during the process of collecting the information. These arise from 
the negligence or bias of the interviewers in askings the questions or in re¬ 
cording the answers or are due; to thP negligence or bias or forgetfulness or 
lack of knowledge on the part of the informants ip, giving their replies. These 
taken together constitute the non-sampling errors which occur in all 
surveys. 

2.7. The sampling errors can be calculated mathematically and some¬ 
times form a small part of the total inaccuracies. The non-sampling errors 
which arise from the human factor (at the stage of the conversation between 
the interviewer and the informant) are quite appreciable and are not 
peculiar to sample surveys only. Such inaccuracies also occur in complete 
enumerations. 

2.8. In fact, chances of occurrence of inaccuracies arising at the time 
of the interview would be greater in the case of a complete enumera¬ 
tion because the number of field investigators would be much larger than 
that required for a sample survey. Also, the field investigators in a complete 
enumeration would usually receive lower pay and have less ability; and it 
would not be possible to give them the intensive training which can be given 
to the comparatively smaller number of investigators required for a sample 
survey of the same coverage. Because of the much larger scale of opera¬ 
tions, difficulties of supervision and inspection would be greater in a complete 
enumeration. In consequence the general experience all over the world has 
been that a properly conducted sample survey can be relied upon to give 
more accurate results than a complete enumeration. A sample survey innH 

tui)^)ly an^ at muc^ loWer costs. * 
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. 2.9. In regard to the advantage of sampling method as compared with 
tile traditional method of exhaustive census, the position as summed up by 
Professor R, A. Fisher is quoted below: 

have made four claims for the sampling procedure ,^' About the first 
three, adaptability, speed and economy, I need say nothing furthen Too 
many examples are already available to show how much the new zpethod 
has to give in these ways. But, why do I say that it is more scientifi^c 
' than the only procedure with which it may sometimes be in competition, 
the complete enumeration ? The answer, in -my view, lies in the primary 
process of designing and planning an enquiry by sampling. Rooted as 
It is in the mathematical theory of the errors of random sampling, the idea 
of precision is .from the first, in the forefront. The director of the survey 
plam from the first for a predetermined and known level of precision; it 
is a consideration of which he never loses sight; and the precision actually 
attained, subject to well understood precautions, is manifest from the 
results of the enquiry”.^ 

2.10. Where the scope of a survey is wide and the territory to be covered 
is large, the sample survey is the only practical means for obtaining infor¬ 
mation at . short intervals. From practical considerations, the choice is 
between organising sanaple surveys and having no information at all. The 
use of a random sampling method is thus the only commonsense^ way to 
collect information about a rural economy as a whole which is made up of 
the activities and the way of living of roughly 6 crores of individual house¬ 
holds scattered over the vast area of 12.7 lakhs (1.27 millions) of square miles 
which is India. 


^ ‘PwniiiiantiBnl siirlinns on **Thn flnli rViinmiisinii nn ^ -fjhn nwinii 

on Sampling the meeting of the Internationa Statistioal Inetitute, Beme, S^tember, 
10^0 . 



Chapter Two 

THE PLANNING GF THE SURVEY 

3.1. It is, of course,necessary that the sample should be fully representa¬ 
tive. In other words, it is essential to use pi:;opcr design of the survey 
which would enable estimates for the country as. a whole being , made in 
a valid manner in accordance with the theory of-probability. The. Indian 
Statistical Institute has been working on large scale sample sur\^eys. of dif¬ 
ferent kinds since 1935 and has a technical staff with special knowle^eand 
experience in the theory and organization of sample surveys. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, therefore, requested the Indian Statistical Institute to^ pre¬ 
pare the design with detailed plans and esftimates for a comprehensive' Na¬ 
tional Sample Survey covering the rural areas of India. 

3.2. The Gokhale Institute of PoUtics and EGommks in 

the direction of Professor D. R. Gadgil has been cimductiag:;6ooiiQimc add 
social surveys of various kinds for a long time, and it was decided to seek the 
help of the Poona Institute in prqsaring the. design of the National Sample 
Survey. 

3.3. The preparatory work for the design, th&sekiction.of aaiiifile iJwUinges 
and households, the drafting of schedules^ and inatiaictions to fidd inmiti- 
gators was immediately started in the. Indian Statistical In^tute. rliiis 
meant a period of intense activity for the workers of the Institute. iTbe 
first thing attempted was to collect detailed maps fi>r the whole oountryeas 
it was thought that sample units of one or mare viUages wouM be 
directly from large-scale maps. Time was, however, a serious 

tebsil or village maps were not available in any one central fdace in a ^State. 
A number of people had to be sent out from the Indian fitatbriaal 
Institute to the district headquarters in different States to collect the maps. 
After some time it was found that suitable maps were available only for cer¬ 
tain parts of the country, and it became clear that sampling on the basis of 
village maps was not immediatdy practicable for the whole of India. 

3.4. Attention was then given to the oeUooiaonioflarts ifflaymngtiiirr 
with the geographical area and population jpnes. of. indnadiial 

Even this was not an easy matter>and*afier^mfesion€»ftJtad been^anad 

tile States it was found that both population Mdoasea figures «of kidinahal 

villages were not available in many (Ukam;rjmd- ttiwt 

area figures were available fi>r 7&6per<M;MtiCtibe a^^ of India. jrEor 

13.8 per cent of tiie axea ndtiser tiieE4po|Msiatimnatorii^ - ^ i wairr 

available but only the names of the villagmdMld^ f 
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maining 5.6 per cent of the area even the village names were not available, 
and lists of villages had to be prepared by the field staff at a later stage 
from information collected on the spot.. 

3.5. In the meantime, the planning of the survey (in regard to the de** 
sign, schedules, field organisation and costs) was proceeded with. The res- 
j^nsibility .was shouldered mainly by Jitcndra Mohan Sen Gupta, Debabrata 
Li^biri, C. R. Rao, Ram Krishna Mukherjee, Nimaicharan Ghosh, Ambika 
Crhoi^h, H. |C. Chaturvedi and other workers of the Indian Statistical Institute 
the help of V. M. Dandekar and the workers of the Gokhale Institute 
ofiPolitips and Economics,of Poona. As the experience and the fields of 
activity of the GalcuUa and the Poona Institute had been very different, 
it was not unnatural tjiat certain differences of opinion emerged at this 
stage between the two Institutes. However, as a result of joint discussions, 
a plan f6r the National Sample Survey for the year 1950-51 was submitted 
to the Government of India on 14 April 1950 and was approved by the 
Standing Finance Committee on 21 April 1950. The financial sanction 
for an expenditure of Rs.25,00,000 w^ given in May 1950. 

: Organisation of the field branch 

4.1. Although the Indian Statistical Institute could undertake with con¬ 
fidence the preparation of the design of the survey and also the statistical 
work of semtiny, processiiig, tabulation and analysis of the statistical data, 
it was not possible for the Institute to organise the field survey on an all- 
India scale. It was decided, therefore, that the field branch of the survey 
would be organized under the direct control of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Ministiy of Finance. The services of Shri S. P. Sinha (at that 
time Revenue Secretary to the Government of Bihar) were requisitioned for 
this purpose and he was entrusted, as the Chief Director of the Field Branch, 
with the difficult task of building up a field organization at short notice. 

' 4.2. The Chief Director, after setting up his office in New Delhi, addressed 
the various State Governments for deputing suitable officers for the posts of 
Assistant Directors and Superintendents to take charge of the field work in 
different parts of India. Simultaneously, applications were invited through 
advertisements in newspapers for the posts of Assistant Superintendents, 
Inspector^ ^d Investigators. The help of Government Employment Ex- 
changea^. was also taken for finding men for the field work. By the fourth 
^week of July 1950^, a number of gazetted and non-g^etted officers gathered 
together for training at. the Indian Statistical Institute in Calcutta. The 
training (which lasted for three wedLs) was completed in the third week of 
August, and the officers then proceeded to six different centres of India to 
give training to. the investigators^ . 
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4.3. While the training of officers was proceeding in Calcutta, efforts 

were bdng made to recruit the juniof; staff. The first batch of applicants 
was interviewed at a number of places h\ different parts of the country in the 
latter part of June 1950; but an adequate number of persons could not be 
recruited immediately owing to the low pay in relation to the difficult and 
temporary nature of the job. It was, howevsc* decided that the field work 
should not be delayed and, although only about 40 per cent of the staff had 
been recruited, they were given necessary training; and the first round of 
the survey started punctually on time on 1 October 1950, that is, within 4 
months from the date of issue of financial sanction by Government. Intern 
views for recruiting the junior field staff were arrangid at least 3 times 
in each centre, and in course of 5 weeks from the start of the survey most 
of the remaining staff had been appointed. In the first round the sano> 
tinned strength of the Field Branch was 607 consisting of 17 supervising 
and administrative officers, 94 executive officers, 336 investigators, iSO 
office staff and 130 peons. ' . ' 

4.4. One important task had been the preparation of a hand-book’ of 
detailed instructions to the field staff. This was completed in record tin^e 
by Shri Nihar Chandra Chakravarti (of the Department of Agriculture, West 
Bengal) who had been collaborating on a part-time basis in the sampling 
work of the Indian Statistical Institute since 1935. The successful oper»- 
don of the field invesdgadons was due in a large measure to the great care 
and thoroughness with which this hand-book was prepared. The credit 
for building up the all-India field organization and making it funotion 
smoothly in a short time belongs to the first'Chief Director, Shri Sinheswar 
Prasad Sinha. 



Chapter Three 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE SURVEY 

5.1. The plan for the NSS was drawn with the idea that repeated investi* 
gations/one round after another, will be carried out every year in a conti¬ 
nuous manner;* The first of these rounds was started in October 1950 
and 'completed in March 1951. In this round a sample of 1833 villages (out 
of a total of about 560,000 for the whole of India) was selected for investiga¬ 
tion; The sample villages were scattered all over the country and some were 
located in areas difficult of access. For instance, there were villages in the 
wild areaa of Orissa such as Kalahandi where the investigators had to go 
through more than 20 miles of wild forests under the protection of armed 
guards. For another sample village in northern Uttar Pradesh, an investiga- 
tor^had to wait for the snow to melt to go over the high passes of the 
Himalayas. Some villages of tribal areas also came within the sample. 

5w2. The sample was divided into two groups of villages each of which 
was scattered' throughout the country, and two different sets 6f schedules 
were used in the two groups. One set (which was prepared in the Indian 
Statistical Institute) was employed for collecting information in the first 
group of 1189 villages^ and the second set of schedules (prepared by the 
Gcdokale institute of Politics and Economics), was used in the second group 
of 644 villages. Some of the results of the survey in the first group of 1189 
villages have been given in this report. The particulars obtained from the 
second group of 644 villages will be given in a separate report. 

5.3. The schedules used in the first group of 1189 sample villages may be 
classified into four types. Firstly, there were the village schedules which 
were used for listing all households of a sample village, for collecting infor¬ 
mation on land utilisation, and for collecting prices of selected commodities, 
such as cereals, pulses, oil, vegetables etc., and rates of daily wages of various 
types of skilled and un-skilled workers. Secondly, household schedules 
were used for collecting general particulars on demographic and economic 
conditions such as age, sex, marital status, economic and employment 
status of the members of the households as well as information on the holding 

^ The geographical position of the first group of 1189 samxtle villages has been shown 
in red dots and the position of the second group of 644 sample villages in green dots in the 
aocompamying map. £ach set of the sample viUages is scattered in a random maimer 
over the whole country and can, therefore, be expected to supply a rqnfesentative 
pieture of rural conditions as a whole. 
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and use of land under various categories. Thirdly, another set of household 
schedules for a smaller number of sample households was used for collecting 
detailed information on household enterprises and activities such as agricul¬ 
ture and animal husbandry', industry, crafts, trade, services and profession. 
Fourthly, a third set of household schedules for a small number of sample 
households was used for collecting detailed information on consumption in 
value and wherever possible in quantities, of food, beverages, fuel and light, 
rent, clothing and various other items. The first set of schedules are 
given in a facsimile form at the end of this report. 

5.4. The schedules used in the second group of 644 villages were prepared 
at the Poona Institute. These schedules also covered comprehensively the 
demographic and economic characteristics of the households but with some¬ 
what lesser details. There was however an important difference in regard 
to the period of time for which the particulars were to be collected. Most 
of the information collected in the schedules drawn up by the Indian Statis¬ 
tical Institute related to the one-year period July 1949 to June 1950. The 
reference period in the schedules prepared by the Poona Institute was shorter 
and was mostly either a month or a week preceding the date of enquiry de¬ 
pending on the nature of the item. The use of these two different sets of 
schedules had this advantage that, in the very first round of the survey, 
it was possible to obtain all-India data for two different periods, firstly for 
the period July 1949 to June 1950; and secondly, for the period September 
1950 to February 1951. 

5.5. For the field work, India was divided into 16 parts each called a 
block. A block consisted either of a single large State like the Uttar 
Pradesh, or a number of smaller States grouped together, as for example, 
Assam, Tripura and Manipur. The 1833 villages were then assigned to 
different blocks in proportion to their 1941 populations. Each of these 
blocks was further sub-divided into smaller areas (not necessarily of equal 
size) in such a way that a multiple of three villages (usually six villages) could 
be assigned to different areas keeping the population proportion the same. 
An investigator was given a group of six such villages to survey out of which 
four villages would have the Calcutta schedules and the other two villages 
the Poona schedules. 

5.6. All the households living in a selected village were first listed by the 
investigators, and sample households were drawn at random after suitable 
occupational stratification. The required information was then collected by 
an investigator by interviewing a member or members of a sample household. 
Since the questions asked referred to personal habits, economic activities, 
incomes and cxpcnjiiturcs, the interviewers had to do their work with tact 
and patience. Books containing detailed instructions as to how to approach 
the respondents and what was meant by the various questions in the schedules 

2 
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were supplied to each investigator. The unwillingness of the householders 
to furnish information was negligible, but there was no way to ensure that 
all the particulars given by the householders were correct, specially when the 
investigators were at the job for the first time. This question of accuracy in 
response is not a problem peculiar to sample surveys only but is common to 
all surveys including complete enumerations. I'he advantage of a sample 
survey is that the size of the enquiry can be decided according to the 
resources available, and hence the investigators may be given better training 
and guidance. In addition, by using a suitable design, the quality of the data 
may be judged on the basis of internal consistency. 

5.7. There were naturally many difficulties in carrying out a survey 
covering the whole rural area of India. Although the information would 
be recorded in English, the interview with the householder would be 
conducted in the vernacular language of the informant. This means that 
only siich investigators can be employed as can speak the vernacular language 
of the locality in which they woiild work. In actual fact more than 
15 local languages have to be used in collecting the information, and 
great care has to be taken that the terms used in the different languages 
convey exactly the same meaning. Another serious difficulty was the occur¬ 
rence of local systems of weights and measures. In the first round more than 
140 local systenis of measurements of weight were discovered and the quan¬ 
tities had to be converted into standard weights and measures. 


Arrangements for statistical tabulation and analysis 

6.1. There was also the problem of setting up a suitable statistical organi¬ 
sation to tabulate the data collected by the field staff. In fact, the pre¬ 
paratory work necessary for starting the survey was not inconsiderable. It 
consisted not only of preparing the design and the schedules, and drafting 
detailed instructions for investigators but also employing men for selecting 
samples from re-arranged names of some 560,000 villages. 

6.2. Once the field work had started, the field staff began to send questions 

for the clarification of the difficulties which were arising in the course of 
the actual work in the field. These questions ranged from the concepts 
and definitions of the various terms used in the questionnaire to the prac¬ 
tical difficulties of locating villages and sample households. When nearly 
350 investigators were working for the first time in the different parts of 
India with different languages and having many local peculiarities, the 
volume of work required to attend to all the questions was indeed 
considerable. ^ 
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6.3. To make suitable arrangements for th6 work of tabulation and ana¬ 
lysis of the primary data, more than 100 additional computing clerks were 
appointed and given training in the Indian Statistical Institute. As much of 
the work was to be done by tabulating machines, training was also given 
to a large number of punchers and verifiers in the Institute both in Calcutta 
and at its branch at Giridih in Bihar. Arrangements were made to hire 
the latest types of tabulating machines from the International Business 
Machine Corporation (IBM) of New York; and by the latter part of 1951 
the Institute had 2 new models of IBM tabulators, a new multiplier, and 
several sorters, reproducers, etc. in addition to some of the machines of 
the British Tabulating Machine Co. which the Institute had been using for 
some considerable time. An Electronic Statistical Machine (a high powered 
combined sorter-tabulator) was also rented from the IBM. This expansion 
in staff and machines called for a large increase in office and storage space, 
and a new office building with a floor space of about 20,000 sq. feet was 
constructed by the Institute in 1951 mainly for the work of the National 
Sample Survey. 

6.4. The field work started on the 1st of October 1950; and by the 
19th of October, the Institute started receiving completed schedules in 
small batches. The volume increased as the field work got into its 
stride. The completed schedules, as they were received from the field, 
were first scrutinised to see if the entries were properly made, and the 
figures relating to selected items were then checked and coded. After 
this the schedules were sent to the punching section for transferring the 
information to punched cards for machine tabulation, and the cards after 
verification were sent to the machines for sorting, summary' punching, and 
tabulation. The tables obtained from the tabulating machines were 
scrutinised again before the final tables were prepared. 

6.5. A jrough idea of the volume of work of the various stages of compu¬ 
tation can be given in terms of man-months. A man-month means the 
volume of work which one man can do in a month. Roughly, 1700 man- 
months were required to do the work in 1951. In other words, about 140 
persons would have to be engaged just to do the job of primary processing 
and tabulation if the flow of work were even throughout the year. In 
addition, statisticians and supervisory staff were required to do the techni¬ 
cal, administrative, and supervisory work. The total number of persons of 
all grades including office and establishment staff connected with the Na¬ 
tional Sample Survey on the statistical side was a little over 300 in 1951. 

The question of approach 

7.1. A sample survey covering the whole country would necessarily 
require a^good deal of time to be properly oiganized. In principle, there 
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are two possible approaches. One would be to start the work in two or 
three local areas and gradually expand the work until it covers the whole 
country. The other approach is to establish a general frame-work of the 
survey covering the whole country at the very beginning and then gradually 
improve the operational arrangements. In a country like India with 
big differences in physical characteristics, language, and social and econo¬ 
mic patterns of life, it was thought that the small scale approach would not 
really slove the problem because even ifsmall local surveys can be successfully 
organised in say, West Bengal or in Bombay in the first instance, practically 
the whole work may have to be done over again in the other States. It was 
also apprehended that the nature of the difficulties would differ from one 
region to another and the experience gained in one region to overcome 
the difficulties would not be necessarily transferable to other States. The 
second approach was, therefore, deliberately adopted after a good deal 
of discussion. It was thought that the quickest progress would be made 
by setting up the survey at one stroke all over the country and then over¬ 
coming the difficulties as they arose in the different States. 

7.2. The time factor was also an over-riding consideration. The small 
scale or local approach would inevitably mean a delay of 3 or 4 years or even 
more before a survey on a national scale could begin to function properly. 
Because of the pressing needs of economic planning and development it 
was thought that the wisest course would be to begin the work on an all- 
India scale. 

7.3. Naturally, tlie difficulties faced were many. Adequate material 
was not available for preparing an efficient design of the survey. As for 
data collection, almost all the investigators were new for this kind of work. 
Then there were problems relating to concepts and definitions; and also it 
it would take time to ensure that a question put by all the investigators 
conveyed the same idea to all the respondents. These shortcomings should 
be kept in mind in studying the results of the first survey. 



Chapter Four 


SOME SAMPLE RESULTS 

8.1. A large number of results^ based on the first round of the survey is 
given in Tables 1-96 of Appendix 1 to this report, and has been discussed 
in the text of the Appendix. These results arc provisional and subject 
to modification as more data become available, and are being presented 
here to give a general idea of the large variety of information which is 
being collected through the National Sample Survey. 

8.2. The chief object of the NSS is to supply estimates for the whole of 
India (excluding Kashmir and Jammu). The sample villages were, however, 
allocated in such a way that it is possible to prepare separate estimates 
for each of the 6 zones into which the country has been divided for census 
purposes. The demarcation of these 6 zones of India (namely, North, 
East, South, West, Central, and North-West) is shown in Table(I). In certain 

, cases, separate figures have been given for the different zones. However, 
it must be remembered that the zonal figures have a much larger margin of 
sampling error than all-India estimates and should be used with caution. 


TABLE (I): 
Population Zones 


DEMARCATION OF POPULATION ZONES. 

States included 


1. North India : 

2. East India: 


3. South India: 


Uttar Pradesh. 

Bihar, Oriesa, West Bengal, Aasam, Manipur, Tripura, 
Andaman & Nicober IslazidB, Sikkim (omitte d in tins 
survey). 

Madras,. Mysore, Travancore-Cochin, Coorg. 


4. West India : 

5 , Central India : 


6. North West India •. 


Bombay, Saurashtra, Kutch. 

Madhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, Hydorabtul, Bhopal, 
Viiidhya Pradesh. 

Rajasthan, Patiala and East Punjab States Union, 
Jammu & Kashmir, (omitted in this survey) Ajmer, 
Delhi, Punjab, BiJaepur, Himachal Pradesh. 


8.3. The variations between zones are, however, often quite suggestive 
and are sometimes in accordance with previous knowledge. A number of 
selected items is being given in the present section which provide for 
the first time information of considerable economic interest relating to the 
whole of India.. 


I The results 1 1 the summary tables and in the Tables 1-96 attached to Appendix 1 
have been given to two detimal places for purposes of arithmetic cabulations and 
there i< nc suggesti M that the djpres have sigriificance to this order of accuracy. 
Sf>me idea of the r« lative order cf accuracy will ba obtained when some of the errors of 
samplLjg become available* 
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Size of rural households 

9,1. The survey of rural households shows that on an average (based on 
16,264 sample households in 1,091 sample villages) each household consists 
of 5.21 persons of whom a little over one-fourh (28,1 per cent) are earners, 
about one-sixth (16.6 per cent) are earning dependents, and more than 
half (55.3 per cent) are non-earning dependents. It is interesting to note 
that according to the 1941 Census^ the average size of household in rural 
areas (now included in the Republic of India) was 5.0 in 1941. The defi¬ 
nition of the term “household”, however, differed in the present survey 
from that adopted in the 1941 Census. The 1941 Census counted all 
persons living in a household on a given day whereas in the present survey 
all persons living in a household for more than one month during the year 
July 1949 to June 1950 were included as members. The size of a household 
is therefore likely to be a little higher in the present survey and this seems to 
have been reflected in the figure. The result of the 1951 census was not 
available at the time of writing this report. 


TABLE (II); AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS PER HOUSEHOLD : 1950 

RURAL AREAS ONLY 



population zonoH 

number of 
sample 

average 
size of 

hoiUK^- 

hold 

percentage distribution of 
members in class of 

villages 

houHe- 

holds 

earners 

earning 

depen¬ 

dents 

non-earn 
ing dojien- 
dents 

total 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(8) 

(7) 

(8) 

1. 

North India 

15.5 

2,367 

5.27 

29.2 

11.9 

58.9 

100 

2. 

East India 

242 

3,550 

5.36 

27.3 

12.7 

60.0 

100 

3. 

South India 

200 

3,020 

4.98 

25.5 

18.7 

65.8 

100 

4. 

West India ' 

130 

1,971 

5.47 

27.0 

21.5 

51.5 

100 

5. 

Central India 

226 

3,284 

4.98 

30.4 

21.8 

47.8 

100 

6. 

North West India 

138 

2,072 

5.27 

30.9 

16.8 

52.3 

100 


India total: 

1,091 

16,264 

5.21 

28.1 

16.6 

55.3 

100 


9.2. As between the population zones, the average size of household is 
found to vary from 5.47 in West India to 4.98 in South and Central India. 
The percentage of earners shows large variations as between the zones, 
the highest (30.92) being in North West India and the loWest in South 
India (25.49). Non^carning dependents are proportionally largest in East 
India (59.99) and smallest in Central India (47.82). 


^ CenBus of India, Paper no. 2, 1049. 
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Per capita consumer expenditure in rural areas * 

10.1,. The consumer expenditure in rural areas was about Rs. 220 per 
person per year in 1949-50 according to the present sample survey. It 
will be remembered that in the first report of the National Income Com¬ 
mittee (issued in April 1951) it was estimated that the net national income in 
1948-49 was about Rs.255 per person per year; or, making adjustments 
for changes in prices, about Rs. 265 in 1949-50 prices. The National Sample 
Survey estimate however, refers only to rural house-holds and cannot, there¬ 
fore, be directly compared to the estimate made by the National Income 
Committee (NIG) which refers to the whole country'including both rural 
and urban areas. The average household expenditure is likely to be some¬ 
what higher in urban areas. In addition, there is a margin between national 
income and the sum total of personal consumer expenditure. In fact, 
national income at factor cost is identically equal to personal consumer 
expenditure at market prices plus government expenditure on goods and 
services net investment of the nation less indirect taxes net of subsidies. 
While the exact relation between the magnitude of the personal consumer 
expenditure and national income will depend on the actual estimates of 
the items mentioned above, it is obvious that under tbe present condi¬ 
tions in India the over-all per capita income must be appreciably larger than 
the per capita consumer expenditure. The point to be stressed, thereibre. 
is that the NSS estimate of a per capita consumer expenditure ol‘ Rs. 220 
in rural areas in 1949-50 is not inconsistent with the NIC estimate ol*a per 
capita national income of about Rs.265 in 1948-49 at 1949-50 prices.^ 

10.2. The per capita expenditure varied a good deal from one zone to 
another. The average consumer expenditure per person was highest, about 
Rs. 314, in North-West India and appreciably smaller but still quite high, 
Rs. 253, in West Jndia. It was roughly of the same order in the remaining 
4 zones, namely Rs. 210 in East India, Rs.205 in North India, Rs,203 in 
South India and Rs. 198 in Central India. These results are broadly in 
accordance w'ith the general impression that the people in the North-West 
and the West of India have the highest level of living. 

10.3. For the whole of India, two-thirds of the household expenditure 
(66.3 per cent) went to food, and roughly one-tenth (9.7 per cent) to cloth¬ 
ing so that the remaining one-fourth (24.0 per cent) accounted for all other 
items of expenditure. Among these, the expenditure on education and 
newspapers and books was Rs, 1.6 per person per year (which was about 
0.7 per cent or less than one per cent of the per capita expenditure). The 
expenditure on medical services and medicine was a litdc higher, about 

^ It is true that the two estimates refer to two different years, 1048-49 and 1049-50 
respectively; but tfeis is not a matter of serious difficulty as it is generally accepted that 
there has not been any large change in the real national income in these two years. 
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Rs. 2.8 per person per year (1.27 per cent). The share of education and 
health services was thus a little less than 2 per cent of the total expenditure. 
Fuel and light required 3.25 per cent and ceremonials 7.21 per cent. Every¬ 
thing else had to be managed within about one-eighth of the total expendi¬ 
ture. 


Expenditure on food 

11.1. The value of food items consumed was highest, about Rs. 213 
in North-West India, and varied appreciably in the other zones, and 
was about Rs. 150 in East India, Rs. 143 in North India, Rs. 137 in South 
and in West India, and Rs. 124 in Central India. The corresponding share of 
food items (as a percentage of total consumer expenditure) showed less 
variation and was 71 per cent in East India, 70 per cent in North India, 
68 per cent in North West India, 67 per cent in South India which are all 
broadly at the same level; the proportion fell to 63 per cent in Central 
India and was lowest, about 54 per cent, in West India. 

11.2. The expenditure on particular items of food shows interesting re¬ 
gional variations. For example, the value of consumption of milk and 
milk-products per person was nearly Rs. 60 in North-West India, Rs. 25 
in West India, Rs. 18 in North India, Rs. 14 in Central India, Rs. 9 in 
South India and only about Rs. 7 in East India. The share of total expen¬ 
diture was roughly 19 per cent in North-West India, 10 per cent in West 
India, 9 per cent in North India, 7 per cent in Central India, 4.5 per cent 
in South India and 3.3 per cent in East India. 

11.3. The quantity of milk consumed per person also varied widely from 
one zone to another. The all-India average was 21.9 seers of milk per person 
per year (or less than 2 seers per month). The consumption was highest, 66.1 
seers per person per year in North West India. The figures were much lower 
in the other zones, namely, 30.1 seers per person in West India and 24.2 in 
North India; and was still lower, 18.1 seers in Central India, 13.1 seers in 
South India, and 11.7 seers per person (less than one seer per month per 
person) in East India. It will be noticed that the pattern of variation is 
broadly similar to that of the total expenditure on food. Regions where the 
total expenditure on food is high are also regions in which proportionally 
more money is spent on milk and milk-products. 

11.4. Regional variations were again large in the case of the consump¬ 
tion of pan (betel leaves). The estimated expenditure per person per year was 
highest, Rs. 3.80, in South India; and moderately high in 3 zones, namely, 
Rs. 1.76 in West India, Rs. 1.73 in East India, and Rs. 1.45 in Central 
India.lt was appreciably lower, only Rs. 0.70 per person in JNorth India, 
and negligibly small in North West India. Chewing of betel leaves is believed 
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TABLE (III): CONSUMEB EXPENDITURE PER PERSON IN 'J'H E RURAL 
AREAS BY POPULATION ZONES : JULY 1949-JUNE 1950 



All 

North 

East 

South 

West 

Cf'iitnil 

North- 

itoms 

India 

India 

India 

India 

India 

Ii.dia 

\V( Kt 
Lidia 

(0) 

(1) 

(2) 

(») 

(4) 

(5) 

(«) 

(7) 

1. niitnber of sainpio 








villages 

108.5 

154 

242 

199 

127 

22()* 

137* 

2. numbor of saniplr 








households 

3141* 

447 

717* 

569* 

37.3 

640* 

395* 


Its. 

Rs. 

lis. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

3. foodgraiiis 

85.03 

86.72 

103.25 

73.91 

58.40 

68.04 

115.89 

•i. milk and products 

17.00 

18.32 

6.98 

9.08 

24.67 

14.23 

59.71 

o. salt 

0.93 

0.80 

1.01 

1.01 

0.69 

1.00 

0.87 

6. other food itoms 

42.64 

37.04 

38.20 

52.63 

52.86 

40.22 

36.74 

7. total food 

145.66 

142.88 

149.44 

136.63 

136.62 

124.09 

213.21 

8. paw, (betel loaf) 

1.76 

0.70 

1.73 

3.80 

1.76 

1.45 

0.04 

9. tob£W3CO 

3.93 

3,67 

3.22 

4.63 

5.25 

3.42 

4.35 

H). fuel and light 

7.14 

7.64 

6.04 

6.33 

9.32 

5.81 

11.00 

11. clothing 

20.97 

19.25 

15.47 

19.55 

31.40 

20.77 

31.33 

12. foot wear 

1.86 

1.84 

0.94 

0.56 

3.18 

2.14 

5.39 

13. education & edii,(na¬ 








tional services 

1.51 

0.73 

0.81 

1.62 

1.88 

3.47 

0.84 

14. newspapers, periodi - 








cals etc. 

0.10 

0.00 

0.10 

0.16 

0.18 

0.08 

0.00 

16. medical expenses 








& services 

2.80 

1.42 

3.97 

3.01 

3.28 

1.89 

2.39 

16. ceremonials 

15.84 

13.46 

10.91 

8.46 

39.40 

16.27 

20.28 

17. house rent and 








taxes 

1.25 

1.66 

1.02 

0..52 

1.57 

1.85 

1.20 

18. miscellaneous 

16.90 

11.87 

16.79 

17.55 

19.17 

16.49 

23.79 

19. tottd expenditure 

219.72 

205.11 

210.44 

202.82 

253.01 

197.73 

313.88 


♦The numbor of samplo-nnitB (households or villagos) is eliphtly smoller in the ease of 
some of the items. Further details and perooutage figures are given in Tiihles (1—90) 
attaehod to Appendix 1. 

One hundred Indian rupeessRs. 100 =21*00 U,S. dollars -f 7 i50 sterling. 

3 
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to be most widely practised in the South and moderately so in the Central 
zones and more rare in the Nortli and the North-West. The results of the 
National Sample Survey arc in accordance with these impressions. 

11.5. In contrast, the consumption oF tobacco sliows comparatively 
small variations from one zcnie to another. Die proportionate expenditure 
on tobacco (as a percentage oF total expenditure) was 2.3 per cent in South 
India, 2.1 per cent in West India. 1.8 per cent in North India, 1.7 per 
cent in Central India, 1.5 per cent in East India, and 1.4 per cent in North 
West India. 

11.6. The expenditure on salt was also quite steady and was just below 
one rupee (Rs. 0.93) per person per year For the whole oF India, llie 
variation is comparatively small from one zone to another. I’hc expenditure 
was slightly over one rupee per person in South India and in East India and 
was lowest, Rs. 0.69 per person in West India. 

Expenditure on clothing and head and Foot wear 

12.1. The average expenditure on clothing w^as about Rs. 21 lor the 
country as a whole. It was highest in West India (Rs. 31.4) and North 
West India (Rs. 31.3) and was slightly lower than the all-India average in 
Central India (Rs.20.8), South India (Rs. 19.6) and North India (Rs. 19.3); 
and was only Rs. 15.5 in F^ast India (which was less than halF of the expen¬ 
diture incurred on this item in North-West and West India). 

12.2. The distribution oF expenditure on different types of products 
(mill-made, hand-loom, kliaddar, woollen and other types) are of considerable 
interest. Out of the total expenditure on clothing nearly three-fourths 
(74 per cent) went to mill-made products, one-fifth (20.4 per cent) to hand- 
loom, only 2.81 per cent toand 2.74 to woollen and other products. 
The relative expenditure on mill-made clothing was fairly steady in 5 of the 
zones and varied between 84 per cent in North-India and 72.5 per cent in 
Central India; the lowest proportion was in South India, namely, 55 per cent. 

12.3. Hand-loom products on the other hand were most popular in 
South India and accounted for no less than 43.7 per cent of the total expendi¬ 
ture on clothing. The proportionate expenditure was roughly of the same 
order as the all-India average in Central India (23.6 per cent), East India 
(19.4 per cent), and West India (16.8 per cent), but was appreciably lower 
in North-West India (8.0 per cent), and North India (6.2 per cent). 

12.4. Khaddar also showed wide variations in its popularity and accounted 
for 10.2 per cent of the total expenditure on clothing in North West India, 
and 5,4 per cent in North India. Its share was much less in West India 
(1.84 per cent) and in Central India (1.42 per cent), and still smaller in 
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East India (0.45 per cent) and almost negligibly small, only 0.05 per cent, 
in South India. 

12.5. As one would expect, the relative expenditure on woollen and other 
types of clothes showed a close relationship with climatic conditions. The 
proportionate expenditure was highest, 5.07 per cent in North West India 
and 4.18 per cent in North India, the two zones which usually have fairly 
cold winters. It was appreciably smaller in the central zones; 2.65 per cent 
in West India, 2.65 per cent in Central India, and 1.92 per cent in East 
India which all have milder winters. The share of woollen and other types 
of clothes was only 1.13 per cent in South India which does not have any 
real cold season in the year. 

12.6. Regional variations in expenditure on turbans and headgear 
were also large depending on local social customs. The average expenditure 
per person on turbans and headgear was highest, Rs 3.99 per person, in 
North West India and quite high, Rs. 1.95, in West India. It was mode¬ 
rately high, Rs, 1.26 in Central India; and much lower, Rs. 0.42 per person 
in North India. It was vei*)" low, Rs. 0.13 in South India and was least 
in East India, (Rs. 0.06 per person). It is well known that turbans are ex¬ 
tensively used in the North-West, West, and Central India while a large 
number of people do not use turbans or any headgear 6n such regions as 
West Bengal or Malabar) in East and South India. 

12.7. The expenditure on fbot-wear also showed large variations. It 
was highest, Rs. 5.39 per person in North West India followed by West India 
with an average expenditure of Rs. 3.18 per person. It was appreciably 
lower, Rs. 2.14 per person in Central India, and Rs. 1.84 in North India. 
The expenditure was still lower, Rs. 0.94 per person in East India, and was 
lowest Rs. 0.56 per person in South India. The expenditure on turbans and 
headgear on one hand and on foot-wear on the other hand thus show similar 
variations from one zone to another. 

Medical and ceremonial expenses 

13.1. Among miscellaneous items the expenditure on medicine and 
medical services was proportionately highest in East India with an average 
of Rs. 3.97 per person. It was moderately high, Rs. 3.28 in West India, 
Rs. 3.01 in South India and Rs. 2.39 in North-West India but appreciably 
smaller, Rs. 1.89 in Central India and Rs. 1.42 in North India. The relative 
scale of expenditure on medical services and medicines cannot be, however, 
interpreted as an index of good or bad health as differences in the habit 
of spending for care of health are also likely to be factors of importance. 

13.2. For India as a whole the expenditure on ceremonials was Rs. 
15.8 per person (or 7.21 per cent of the total expenditure) but there were 
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wide variations from one zone to another. It was highest, Rs. 39.4 pei' 
person (15.6 per cent) in West India, and moderately high Rs. 20.28 per 
person (6,47 per cent) in North West India, and Rs. 16,3 (8.2 per cent) 
in Central India. It was below average or Rs. 13.5 (6,6 per cent) in 
North India and Rs, 10.9 (5.2 per cent) in East India, and had the 
lowest value, Rs. 8.46 (4.17 per cent) in South India. It has to be remem¬ 
bered that the ceremonials in India are not only obligatory from a social 
point of view but are also partial substitutes for amusements and recreation. 

13.3. Figures on many aspects of rural life have been obtained on a 
national scale for the first time. In most cases similar data are not available- 
from other sources for purposes of direct comparison. In some cases, how¬ 
ever, the results of some regional studies arc available, and comparisons 
have been made witli such results in the case of the consumption of salt and 
of foodgrains in the next chapter. For the rest, the quality of the data 
can only be judged at this stage by general itnpressions and the quality 
ol‘ internal consistency. Looking from this angle, some of the figures will 
seem satisfactory while others may cause some surprise. The great advan¬ 
tage of a continuing sample survey is, however, that more and more detailed 
information would become available every year so that by comparing and 
putting together the information collected in one round after another it 
would be possible to build up a full picture of the changing pattern of 
economic conditions in the country. Gradually it would be also possible 
to use external checks and cross-checks and in this way improve the relia¬ 
bility of tlie information. 



Chapter Five 


CONSUMPTION OF SALT AND OF FOODGRAINS 

14. It is, fortunately, possible to make some rough checks on tlie 
accuracy of the NSS estimates of the consumption of salt and of foodgrains 
by comparing them with data derived from independent sources of 
information. Details of the calculations and references to sources will 
be found in Appendix 1, sections 7 and 8. 

Consumption of salt 

15.1. It will be seen from Table (58) that the amount of salt consumed 
as human food was 7.51 seers (15.4 lbs.) per person per year, on an 
average for the whole of India, during the year July 1949- June 1950. 
4’his figure relates to rural areas, and no recent information is available 
about consumption in urban areas. However, in an enquiry conducted 
by the Indian Statistical Institute it w^as found that the average consump¬ 
tion of salt among middle class families in Calcutta^ was 17.3 lbs. or 8.41 
seers per person per year in 1939. In an enquiry made by the same 
Institute in 1941, the average consumption of salt was found to be 15.9 
lbs. or 7.73 seers per person per year among working class families at 
JagaddaP, an industrial town about 22 miles from Calcutta. Prices had 
not yet risen appreciably and the supply was more or less normal although 
India w^as Ix'avily dependent on foreign imports at that time. Owing to 
increasing shipping difficulties under deteriorating war conditions the 
supply became much restricted and control had to be soon established 
over the distribution of salt. In 1945 the Indian Statistical Institute 
made re-surveys among the same two groups and it was found that the 
average consumption of .salt had dropped appreciably to 12 lbs. or 5.83 
seers and 11.8 lbs, or 5.74 seers per person per year among the Jagaddal 
working class households and the Calcutta middle class families^ res¬ 
pectively. This reduction was no doubt due to the rationing of salt. 

15.2. The general average consumption of salt in various enquiries con¬ 
ducted in Bengal during the period 1936 to 1942 was 15.3 lbs. or 7.43 seers 
per person per year. This is of the same order as the NSS estimate of 7.51 
seers per person per year but the two figures are not strictly comparable 
as one relates to (undivided) Bengal and the other to the present Union of 
India. 

1 Reoent Exporiments in Rtatistic'al Sampling in thes Indian Statistical Institute: 

Journal of Oie Royal Statistical Society Vol. CIX, 1946, Table 21, page 363. 
i Ibid, Table 25, page 356. 
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15.3. Since 1947 a vigorous policy ol’ increasing the domestic produc¬ 
tion of salt has been pursued, and imports have steadily decreased in 
recent years. By 1949-50 there were no shortages and consumption had 
probably again become mfjre or less normal. In the al)sence of any 
recent figure of consninplion of salt in urban areas it is, therefore, not 
iinivasonable to assume tliat the average consumption is same in both 
urban and rural areas. Mnltijilying the all-India average, 7.51 seers 
per person pei* year, by the total reference period population of 351.51 
miJIionsb the estimated total consumption of salt comes to 2.424 million 
tons during the period July 1949 to June 1950. A more rigorous 
estimate is obtained liy adding the estimated consumption in the 
six population zones. This comes to 2.434 million tons® against 2.424 
million tons obtained directly from the all-India average. It is possible, 
therefore, to adopt 2.43 million tons as a reasonable estimate of the 
consumption of salt in India in the reference year, July 1949-Jiinc 1950. 

Supply of salt 

16.1. It is also possible to make some approximate estimates of the 
amount of salt availaljle for consumption in India during the same period 
July 1949-June 1950. As already mentioned, large developments have 
taken place in the domestic production of* salt under the control of the 
Salt Organization. As a cess is levied on salt, fairly reliable figures are 
available about the total issues of* locally manufactured salt. The relevant 
figures, as given in the Sicdislical Abstract of India, 1950, p. 865, are 60,749,000 
maunds or 2.231 million tons in 1949, and 63,951,000 maunds or 2.349 
million ions in 1950. Taking the average of these two figures the total 
issue during the reference period fjuly 1949-'June 1950) may be estimated 
at 2.29 million tons. This estimate may be compared with the estimated 
production of 2.33 million tons® during the same reference period, 
July 1949-June 1950. 

16.2. Figures are also available about the imports and exports ol 
salt. Net imports of salt by sea amounted to about 0.22 million 
tons and net exports by land to about 0.05 million tons leaving 
a net import balance of about 0.17 million tons during the period 
April 1949 to March 1950^. If a time lag of three months is allowed in 
the case of imports, then the total estimated supply available for consump¬ 
tion during the period July 1949 to June 1950 would be made up of the 
estimated total issues of 2.29 million tons plus net imports of 0. ’ 7 million 

* Appendix 1, Table (0.2). 

® Appendix 1, Table (Q). 

’ Appendix I, para 7.7. 

’ Appendix J, para 7.8, 
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tons or 2.46 million tons in all.^ The estimated consumption during the 
same period is 2.43 million tons. The changes in stock at the l^eginning 
and end of the year are not accurately known. Also, the estimated supply 
of salt was available Ibr consumption not only^ as human food l)iit also for 
industrial purposes and for animal food. Finally the NSS estimate oi 
consumption has its own (not yet calculated) margin of error. I aking ihesf’ 
uncertainties into consideration the agreement between the estimated 
supply of 2.46 million tons and the estimated consumption, only as 
human food, of 2.43 million tons seems to be quite satisfactorv. 

16.3. It is of interest to quote in the present connexion the lollowing 
observation from page 7 of the Annual Administration Report of the Salt 
Organization^; 

_the demand in India in 1949-1950 was 14 lbs. per capita only, 

except in Madras where it was 20 lbs. On this basis, the demand ol 
India was 648 lakh maunds in 1949; 684 lakh maunds in 1950; and 713 
lakh maunds in 1951.” 

Taking the average of*the demand in 1949 (2.380 million tons) and that in 
1950 (2.513 million tons) one gets 2.45 million tons as the demand in 
the reference year which, again, compares favourably with the XSS esti¬ 
mate of consumption of 2.43 million tons. 

CkjNSUMPTlON OF FOODORAINS 

17. Inl'onnation lias also been collected by interviewing the householders 
about the consumption of foodgrains comprising rice, wheat, barley, mai/e, 
jowar, bajra, ragi, small millets and that part of gram which is (.onsumed 
as human food; in the Malabar coast a little tapioca is taken as human 
food and has been included. From attached Table (57) it is seen that the 
average rate of consumption of foodgrains over the whole ol' India, during 
the year July 1949—June 1950, was 26.4 maunds (or 2163 lbs) per household 
per year, that is, 8.9 chhataks (or 18.3 oz) per person per day. There is 
considerable variation from one zone to another. The per capita consump¬ 
tion was highest, about 282 seers (580 lbs) per year, in North West India; 
and appreciably lower, 204 seers (420 lbs) per year, in East India; 183 
seers (376 lbs) per year in Central India and in South India; and was only 

’ In the Anntml Admmislralion Heporl of the Salt Onjanizatiofi tuuirr the. Sail (.'outroller 
for the years J947-194S; I04S’49; 1949-60 ; 1950-61 , page 7, tho toud iinjKH’t of lorcign. 
Halt in 1960 is given as 77.7 lakh maiuids and export as 27.1 lakh iritrnids leaving a 
balance of net import of 60.6 lakh maunds or about 0.19 million tonn which is a slighly 
higher figure. Using this import figure, on alternative estimate of tlu total supply 
would be 2.48 million tons. 

* Under the Salt Controller, Ministry of Works, Production and Suiinh/ for the ye.ttrs 
1947-48; 1948-49; 1949-60; 1960-51. 
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161 seers (331 lbs) per year in West India. The above figures all relate to 
the rural area and strictly comparable data arc not available for the 
whole of India. The results of a number of surveys have been reviewed 
in Appendix 1, section 8; and are reproduced in Table (IV). 

Previous economic surveys 

18.1. Two surveys nos. I and 3 of Table (IV) conducted by the Indian 
Statistical Institute among middle-class households in Calcutta, showed an 
average per capita consumption of foodgrains of 6.5 chhataks (13.4 oz) per 
day before the war in 1939; and 6.7 chhataks (13.8 oz) per day in 1945 in 
the midst of the w^ar and after the introduction of food rationing in 1944. 
In a very recent survey (no. 4) of middle-class houseliolds in (-alcutta (w'ith 
earnings between Rs. 100 and Rs. 350 per month) conducted by the West 
Bengal State Statistical Bureau in 1950-51, the average consumption was 
6.4 chhataks (13.2 oz) per person per da\. In an earlier survey of middle- 
class household (no. 2) in a large number of urban areas in Bengal, conducted 
by the Indian Statistical Institute during the earlier part of the war in 1942, 
the average intake was 6.3 chhataks (13.0 oz) per person per day. The 
consumption of foodgrains in middle-class households in Bengal was 
thus more or less stable at the level of from 6.3 to 6.7 chhataks (13.0 oz- 
13.8 oz) per person per day both before and after the war, and was not 
affected by the introduction of food rationing in 1944. 

18.2. In a survey (no. 5) conducted by the Indian Statistical Institute 
among working class households at Jagaddal, an industrial tow'n about 
22 miles from Calcutta, the average consumption of cereals Wcis 8.6 chhatiiks 
(17.7 oz) in 1941 at a time when overseas supplies had not been affected and 
prices had not risen appreciably. This probably represented what may 
broadly be called the normal pre-w^ar level of consumption. In a re-survey 
(no. 6) conducted by the same Institute in 1942 the intake was slightly lower, 
8.2 chhataks (16.9 oz) per person per day. Shortages had already developed 
and prices had started rising by this time. A little later occurred a great 
famine in Bengal in 1943; and the rationing of foodgrains was started in 
1944. A third survey (no.8) of working class households at Jagaddal 
conducted by the Institute in 1945 showed a large drop in the consumption 
to 6,8 chhataks (14.0 oz) per person per day, no doubt due to rationing. The 
intake of foodgrains among the working class was appreciably greater than 
that among the middle-class in Bengal before the introduction of food ra¬ 
tioning but declined to about the same quantity under rationing. 

18.3. In the rural area, in an extensive survey (no.8) of more than 9,000 
rural households in 8 districts of undivided Bengal, conducted by the Bengal 
Board of Economic Enquiry in 1936, the average consumption of foodgrains 
was 8.4 chhataks (17.3 oz) per person per day. It is quite remarkable 
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TABLE (IV): CONSUMPTION OF FOODGRAINS PER PERSON PER DAY 


survey* 

no. of 
sample 
households 

consumptie i 
per « 

T>er person 
lay 

chhataks 

Ounces 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

URBAN 




middle class 

1. Calcutta middle class : 1939 

1151 

6.5 

13,4 

2. Bengal urban miiklle class : 1942 

981 

6.3 

13.0 

3. Calcutta middle class : 1945 

610 

6.7 

13.8 

4. Calcutta middle class : 1950*51 

774 

6.4 

13.2 

working class 

5. Jagaddfd worki ig class ; 1941 

641 

8.6 

17.7 

6. Jagaddnl working class ; 1942 

740 

8.2 

10.9 

7. Jagaddal working class ; 1945 

756 

6.8 

14.0 

RURAL 

, Bengal Weaving Survey : 193G 

9038 

8.4 

17.3 

9. West Bengal Bolpur Survey ; 1930-37 

659 

7.0 

14.4 

10. NSS, West Borgal : 1949-50 

181 

8.4 

17.3 

11. Uttar Pradesh, 10 villages : 1948-49 

with conversion factor=0.80 


10.2 

21.0 

with conv^ersion Jpctfr=0.75 


9.6 

19 7 

12. NSS, Uttar Pradesh ; 1949*50 

450 

10.2 

21.0 

13. ICMR Diet StiuUos Li 8 States : 1944-48 

with coiivorsioa fact*•f=0.80 

(«!)• 

8.4 

17.3 

with coriversioxi factor=U.75 


7.9 

16.3 

14. NSS average frr those 8 States : 1949-50 

1881 

8.3 

17.1 

15. NSS average, all India : 1949-50 

.3177 

8.9 

18.3 


* 61 groups of studios covering 2126 families altogether. 

» Survey nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 6 and 7 were caniodout by the ladiari Stathtical I latituto; 
no. 4 by the West Bengal State Statistical Bureau; no. 8 by llio Bcj g.il Board of 
Economic Enquiry (which had been set up by the Government of Bougal m d was a 
qttasi-governmental body); no. 9 by the Visva-bhcurati Institute of Riiri)l Roronstruc- 
tion ; no. 11 by the Government of Uttar Pradesh ; and no, 13 is based on diet studies 
made by Department of Public Health in various States. 

4 
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that this is exactly the same figure that was obtained in the present NSS 
survey for the consumption of foodgrains in the rural area of West Bengal 
during July 1949-June 1950. The precise agreement is no doubt accidental 
but it clearly indicates that the per capita intake of foodgrains has remained 
practically stationary in the rural area. A more restricted survey (no. 9) 
in a cluster of 12 villages near BoJpur in Birbhum district in 1936-37 had 
given a smaller intake of 7 chhataks (14.4 oz) of foodgrains per person per 
day whicli perhaps is not surprising as Bolpiir is generally believed to be a 
very poor area. 

18.4. A survey (no. 11) of 16 villages in Uttar Pradesh, conducted by the 
U.P. Government in 1948-49, showed an intake of 12.75 chhataks (26.2 
oz) per day per “consumption unit” which is supposed to be equivalent 
to the average consumption of one adult male. In India, according to a 
number of standard scales of consumption, 100 persons of both sexes and 
all ages would be equivalent to some thing between 75 and 80 adult males.^ 
The equivalent consumption in the U.P. village survey in 1948-49 
would thus lie between 9.G chhataks (19.7 oz) and 10.2 chhataks (21.0 oz) 
per person per day. In the NSS survey in the U.P., the per capita intake 
was 10.2 chhataks (21.0 oz) per day in 1949-50 which thus agrees quite 
well with the result of the previous survey. 

18.3 It is worth noting that, in the rural area, the rate of consump¬ 
tion of foodgrains in U.P. (10.2 chhataks per day) is larger than that in 
West Bengal (8.4 chhataks). The NSS results given in Table (57) and in 
paragraph 17 also show a good deal of variations in the daily intake 
of foodgrains in different parts of the country. 

Diet studies 

19.1. Besides the economic surveys mentioned above, a large number of 
diet studies have also been made in India. Comparable data are, however, 
somewhat meagre as the diet surveys were often undertaken as type studies 
of special groups of people who were not representative of the general popu¬ 
lation. The results of 841 such studies have been published by the Indian 
Council of Medical Research in the form of a report in 1951 and have been 
reviewed in Appendix 1, paragraphs 8.6—8.15. Out of 841 studies, 338 
related to units of a family type which alone are comparable with the NSS 
survey. The average intake in 146 surveys in rural areas, carried out before 
1944, was 8.50 chhataks (17.48 oz) per person per day (using a conversion 
factor of 0,80). This was just about the same as 8.55 chhataks (17,58 oz), 
the average of 61 surveys in rural areas carried out in and after 1944; The 
results of the diet surveys corroborate the view that the consumption of 

t Appendix 1. para 8.12. 
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foodgrains has remained practically the same in rural areas before and after 
the introduction of food rationing. In urban areas, on the other hand, 
the average per capita consumption, in 71 surveys carried out before 1944, 
was found to be 6.96 chhataks (14.31 oz) per day; but it had declined to 
5.47 chhataks (11.25 oz) per day in 60 surveys carried out in and after 
1944. The decrease of intake was evidently due to the introduction of 
rationing in 1944. 

19.2. It is of interest to consider in greater detail the 61 surveys of 
rural groups of a family type conducted in and after 1944 in 8 States. The 
unweighted average of those 61 studies, using a conversion factor of 0.75, 
is 7.92 chhataks (16.30 oz) per person per day; or, using a conversion factor 
of 0.80, is 8.45 chhataks (17.38 oz) per person per day. The corresponding 
NSS estimate for these 8 States is 8.35 chhataks (17.18 oz) per person per 
day which is quite consistent with the results of the diet surveys in rural 
areas mentioned above. 

19.3. The results quoted above are based on surveys of many diflerent 
types conducted by a large number of different agencies in different parts 
of India and they cover a good range of years before, during, and after the 
war. The consumption of foodgrains in rural areas all over India and among 
middle-class households, at least in Bengal, appears to have remained more 
or less the same before and after the introduction of food rationing. The 
intake of foodgrains by working class families, on the other hand, has fallen 
appreciably in urban areas due no doubt to food rationing. The agree¬ 
ment between the NSS estimates and the results of previous economic 
surveys and of diet studies about the intake of foodgrains appears, on the 
whole, to be quite satisfactory. 


Crop survey estimates of production in West Bengal 

20. A more reliable objective check is also available in the case of 
West Bengal. Sampling surveys of food crops are being conducted in 
West Bengal every year since 1943 by a semi-permanent whole-time field 
staff exclusively engaged in this work. In this method the sown area is 
determined by a physical observation of the crops on the ground and the 
yield is determined by crop-cutting work at harvest time. The total 
quantity of foodgrains which was produced in West Bengal and which 
became available for consumption was estimated in this way to be 3.534 
million tons in 1949, and 3.860 million tons in 1950. Taking the average, 
the quantity available for consun^don during the reference year, July 
1949-Junc 1950 was 3.697 or, say, 3.70 million tons. The net supply released 
during the same period out of inqjorts into West Bengal was 0.39 million 
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tons, so that the total supply available for consumption during July 1949- 
June 1950 may be estimated at 3.70 plus 0.39 or 4.09 million tons^. 


Consumption in West Bengal 

21. It is also possible to make a rough estimate of the total consump¬ 
tion. According to the NSS, the per capita consumption in the rural area 
during July 194y-June 19v)0 was 8.4 chhataks (17.3 o/) per day. On this 
basis, the consumption in the rural areas would come to 3.22 million 
tons for an estimated rural population of 18.38 millions during the reference 
period.^ The most recent figure of the consumption in the urban area, 
according to the survey conducted by the West Bengal Statistical Bureau 
in 1950-51, was 6.4 chhataks (13.2 oz) per person per day. The estimated 
total consumption in urban areas would, therefore, be 0.81 million tons® 
on the basis of an urban population of 6.06 million persons. Adding 
3.22 and 0.81, the total estimated consumption in West Bengal during the 
year July 1949-June 1950 was 4.03 million tons against an estimated supply 
of 4.09 million tons. Such a close agreement (with a difference of only 
about 1.5 per cent) is, of course, fortuitous. Keeping in mind the approxi¬ 
mations used in the comparisons and also the .sampling error of the NSS 
estimates, an appreciably bigger difference would not have been at all 
surprising. However, the present check is encouraging, and it is reasonable 
to think that, even in its first round, the NSS is supplying fairly reliable 
estimates of consumption. 

Household statements of production in West Bengal 

22. In the present survey questions were asked about the consump¬ 
tion of foodgrains whether or not the sample household was concerned with 
agricultural production. In addition, some of the agricultural households 
were asked questions about the quantity of production of foodgrains. The 
results arc, however, far from satisfactory in the case of the estimates of 
production based on the information supplied by the householders themselves. 
For example, on the basis of the replies received from the sample households, 
the production of foodgrains including gram was 16.69 maunds per house¬ 
hold or 3.35 maunds per person in West Bengal during the reference year 
July 1949-June 1950. For a rural population of 18.38 millions the esti¬ 
mated production, based on the replies of the householders themselves, 

1 Appendix I, paragraph 8,25 

2 Appendix 1, paragraph 7.2. 

8 Tt mav pointed out i i this connexion that most of the urban area waft rationed 
a’d that the gr*>.ss offtake for rati X'd ig i 1 West Bengal wasi about 0.84 million tons 
(Appendix 1 paragraph 8.26) which i irlude rations mipplied to certain non-urban areas 
such aft plantations* hill iiifttricts etc. The estimated urban consumption of 0.81 millio n 
tons is tiius quite consistent with the gross rationing offtake of 0.84 million tons. 
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comes to only 2.26 million tons which is 1.44 million tons less than the 
estimated production of 3.70 million tons based on a sample survey by 
direct observation of crops. The discrepancy is thus about 40 per cent 
of the objective estimate. 

Comparison of All-India consumption and production 

23.1. Based on the replies received from the householders, the estimated 
production of all foodgrains including gram^ is seen from Table (57) to be 
19.86 maunds (0.73 tons) per household. On the other hand, also based 
on replies given by the householders, the consumption of foodgrains v/as 
26.38 maunds (0.97 tons) per household which is higher than the produc¬ 
tion figure by 6.52 maunds (0.24 tons) per household. This is palpably 
absurd and shows that the production figures based on information given by 
the growers must be serious under-estimates. The discrepancy becomes even 
larger if the consumption in the urban areas is taken into consideration. 

23.2. The total estimated consumption of foodgrains in India, on the 
basis of the consumption in the different zones, comes to 63.17 million 
tons*. The net supply* of foodgrains out of foreign imports is estimated at 
3.01 million tons during the period July 1949—June 1950. Subtracting 
3.01 from 63.17, one obtains 60.16 or say, 60 million tons in round num¬ 
bers as the quantity of foodgrains which was consumed out of the home 
production. 

23.3. The NSS estimates can also be compared with the official statistics 
of production. For the whole of India (excluding Jammu and Kashmir), 
according to the official statistics, the total production* of all foodgrains, 
including gram, was 46.95 million tons during the crop year July 1948-June 

1949, and 49.35 million tons in 1949-50. Excluding gram, the corresponding 
figures were 42.42 and 45.68 million tons respectively. Taking the 
average of the two figures, the estimated supply from home production 
available for consumption during the reference period, July 1949-June 

1950, was thus about 48 million tons including gram and 44 million 
tons excluding gram, against an estimated consumption (of home grown 
foodgrains) of say 60 million tons. It is known, however, that only a 
part and not the whole of the gram is used as human food. The discre¬ 
pancy thus lies between roughly 12 and 16 million tons. The official 
statistics, therefore, seem to be under-estimates by some thing between 
roughly 20 and 26 per cent in round numbers. 

1 Small millets (which, according to official estimates, constitute 4 per cent of the 

total cereal production) wore not included as the figims have not yet been analysed. 

2 Appendix 1, paragraph 8,22, Table (X) 

* Appendix 1, paragraph 8.21 

^ Appendix 1, paragraph 8.20 
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SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

24. !• The above review covers five different types of data on foodgrains 
relating respectively to: 

{a) sample surveys of consumption by the interview method carried out 
by various agencies ; 

(b) diet studies of consumption conducted by the Department of Public 
Health in various States ; 

{c) NSS estimates of consumption in 1949-50 obtained by interviewing 
the sample householders ; 

{d) NSS estimates of food production based on information supplied by 
growers ; and 

(e) official statistics of'food production. 

24.2, In the case of only one State, namely, West Bengal, the production 
figures are based on scientifically designed sample surveys in which the sown 
crop is physically observed on the ground and the yield is determined by 
crop-cutting work at the time of harvest. It will be noticed that this 
is an objective method in which the crop information is secured quite 
independently of the farmers. 

24.3, A comparative study of the different series of results leads to 
certain general conclusions which are summarised below. 

(1) . The sample surveys and diet studies both indicate that the per capita 
consumption of foodgrains in the rural areas has remained practically 
the same before and after the war, and has not been affected by the introduc¬ 
tion of food rationing. This is also true of middle-class urban families, 
at least, in Bengal. There has been, however, a definite fall in the intake 
of foodgrains among working class families in urban areas who, before the 
war, used to consume appreciably larger quantities of foodgrains than the 
middle-class but who, under food rationing, consume at present roughly 
the same rationed quantities as the middle class. 

(2) . The NSS estimates of consumption in rural areas in West Bengal and 
in U.P. are in good agreement vdth the corresponding results of previous 
sample surveys in these two States. The NSS estimate of intake for the 
rural areas of India as a whole is also consistent with the results of the diet 
studies on rural households of a family type. 

(3) . Both the NSS and the results of previous economic surveys and diet 
studies reveal a good deal of variation in the intake of foodgrains in 
different parts of the country due, no doubt, to differences in climatic con¬ 
ditions and the food habits of the people residing in diffSerent regions. 
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(4) . On the basis of the NSS, the total consumption of foodgrains in West 
Bengal during the year July 1949-June 1950 comes out as something like 
4.03 million tons. The estimated total supply during the same period is 
4,09 million tons, made up of an estimated prouction of 3.70 million tons 
based on objective sample surveys of crops plus a net rationing olFiake o( 
0.39 million tons out of Government stock from imports into West Bengal, 
This striking agreement between two entirely independent estimates, one 
of production and the other of consumption, gives support to the view that 
the NSS estimates of consumption are fairly reliable. 

(5) . The NSS estimate of production of foodgrains in West Bengal, based 
on enquiries from householders is, however, only 2.26 million tons which 
is very much lower than both (a) the NSS estimate of consumption of food- 
grains and (b) the objective sample estimate of production of* 3.70 million 
tons based on the direct observation of crops. The estimate based on en¬ 
quiries from growers thus falls short by 1.44 million tons or by a])out 40 per 
cent of the objective estimate of production of 3.70 million tons. 

(6) . This is also true of the all-India estimates. The estimated production 
of 19.86 maunds (0.73 tons) per household, based on the replies of house¬ 
holders, is much less than the estimated consumption of 26.38 maunds 
(0.97 tons) per household also based on enquiries from householders. 

(7) . On the basis of the NSS, the total consumption of foodgrains 
grown in India is estimated at about 60 million tons for the whole country 
during the year July 1949-June 1950, The official statistics of the production 
of foodgrains was about 48 million tons inclusive of gram and 44 million 
tons excluding gram. As the whole of the gram is not consumed as human 
food, the discrepancy lies between 12 and 16 ihillion tons. The official 
statistics of food production are thus probably under-estimates by some 
thing of the order of 20 or 25 per cent for India as a whole. 

(8) , It has been also noted in an earlier section that the NSS estimate of the 
consumption of salt in India of 2.43 million tons in 1949-50 is in striking 
agreement with the estimated supply of 2,46 million tons made up of a 
reliable estimate of 2,29 million tons of supplies from home production plus 
0.17 million tons of net imports. 

(9) . It would seem reasonable to infer from the above comparisons that 
NSS estimates of consumption are probably of the right order, but the NSS 
estimates of production based on enquiries from householders (as also 
official statistics of food production) are serious under-estimates. Such 
under«estimation may arise from a desire, on the part of the growers, to sus¬ 
tain high prices by forecasts of a short supply, to retain foodgrains for black- 
market sales outside the Government system of procurement at controlled 
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prices, or from a general tendency to give a conservative estimate in order to 
be on the safe side. Experience in other countries of the world has also 
been that growers almost always under>state the production of crops. 

(10) . To sum up, the above comparisons, although admittedly tentative, 
would seem to indicate that the actual home production of foodgrains may 
be substantially greater than the official estimate. It is scarcely necessary 
to point out that this docs wot mean that there is a surplus of (say, about 
12 or 16 million tons of) foodgrains in the country. It simply means that 
official figures of both production and consumption may be under-estimates 
by something of the order of one-fifth or one-fourth of the true value. This 
question is of great importance in connexion with the food policy of the 
country ; and there is clearly an urgent need of improving the estimates of 
both the production and the consumption of foodgrains in India. 

(11) . As already pointed out, the NSS estimate of consumption and the 
estimate of production based on the physical observation of crops in Bengal 
are in good agreement. It would, therefore, seem desirable to extend the 
objective sample surveys of crops by direct physical observation to other 
parts of the country in order to secure independent and reliable estimates 
of the total production of foodgrains in India. 
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DEVELOPMENTS SINCE THE FIRST ROUND OF SURVEY 

25.1. Many developments have occurred since the first round of survey. 
The second round, which again covered only the rural areas, was started in 
April and completed by the end of July 1951. The number of sample vil¬ 
lages was 1160 and only one single set of schedules was used to collect in¬ 
formation relating to the consumption and crop production for 10 sample 
households selected at random from each sample village. One important 
change was the reduction of the reference period from one year to one week 
or a month for many articles of consumption, 

25.2. In the third round, which was started in August and completed 
in November 1051, the mort important change was the extension of the 
survey to cover the 4 big cities of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Dellii, 
and 50 towns scattered over the whole countr>\ The total number of sample 
villages was 920, and 12 sample households were selected at random from 
each sample village; and the number of households in the urban area 
varied between 40 and 336 depending on the population of the town or city. 
The schedules were extensively revised on the basis of the experience gained 
in the first round of the survey. 

25.3. A rapid survey of the winter and spring crops grown in 920 sample 
villages was made in December 1951. In each village, 20 sample clusters 
each of 5 plots were selected with probability proportional to the total area 
of the cluster; and the field investigators examined each cluster separately 
and made a record of the crops grown on it. This survey is expected to 
supply useful information not only about agricultural production but also 
about developing suitable methods for direct crop surveys on an all-India 
scale. 

25.4. The fourth round of the economic survey started in April 1952 
and was generally completed in October 1952. It covered both* rural 
and urban areas. The design for urban areas remained broadly the same as 
in the third round but the design for the rural areas was completely 
changed. The whole country was divided into 240 strata, and 2 
sample tehsils were selected in each stratum, and 2 sample villages in 
each tehsil giving a total sample of 960 villages selected in a suitable random 
manner. An appropriate number of sample households was selected at 
random in each village in such a way that the over-all sampling fraction 
was equal. 

5 
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25.5. An attempt has been made in this round to make a precise compari^ 
son of results based on two different periods of reference, namely, one week 
and one month, for the consumption of foodgrains and other important 
commodities. In both rural and urban areas, Iialf the households were 
investigated with the wcck as the period of reference and the other half 
with the month as ilie period of tcfcrence, and two investigators v/orked 
simultaneously with the two diflerent forms. In this way it is hoped 
to secure critical d ita relating to the period of reference. 

Attempts are being made continually to improve the quality 
of the information by giving the field staff more training, improving the forms 
and schedules, making better arrangements for inspection and supervision, 
improving the design of the survey, and introducing various checks and cross¬ 
checks in assessing the accuracy of the final estimates. In this way it is hoped 
that the NSS would gradually giv'e more and more reliable information 
relating to economic conditions over the whole of India. 

25.7. Shri S. P. Sinha, who organized the Field Branch as its first Chief 
Director, was recalled by the Gox'ernmcnt c>f Bihar in 1951. Shri Haii 
Charan Ghosh, whose services were secured on deputation from the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry, took over charge of the post of the Cdiief Direc¬ 
tor in May 1951. 

Arrangements for the statistical work 

26.1. Many improvements hav’e been made in the forms and schedules; 
concepts and definitions have been clarified; and the hand-book of instruc¬ 
tions to the field staff has been revised on the basis of experience gained in 
the earlier rounds. Various changes have also been made to improve the 
scrutiny, editing, processing, and analysis of the statistical information which 
is continually coming in from the field. 

26.2. Credit for these improvements is mainly due to Satyabrata 
Sen, an old worker of the Indian Statistical Institute, who had gone on de¬ 
putation to the United Nations Statistical Office but who returned to the 
Institute in February 1951 to take charge of the Statistical Branch of the 
National Sample Survey. He has been ably assisted on the operation* 1 
side by Nimaicharan Ghosh, Shyam Sundar Bose and other workci's of the 
Institute. On the planning and technical side, Jitendra Mohon Sen Gupta, 
Debabrata Lahiri, and C. R. Rao have continued to give all possible help. 

26.3. The present report gives a general account of the first round of 
the survey based on Calcutta schedules which were completed in March 
1951. Appendix 1 which gives the detailed notes tother with the attached 
Tables (1)—(96), was originally submitted to the Government of India in a 
provisional form in February 1952. The general report was writtch 
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subsequently ; and, as already mentioned, a separate report will be published 
on the first round bisei on the Pooni schedules. It is intended gradmlly 
to prepare further reports and studies of a technical nature on the first round 
of the survey. 

26.4. In the present report certain comparisons have been made 
between the NSS results and data based on other sources of information. 
It must be confessed, however, that only such material as happened to be 
readily available has been used for this purpose. It is realized that a 
great deal of miscellaneous information must be lying scattered in different 
parts of the country. Attempts are being made to build up a reference 
section of the results of sample surveys and of type studies of both regional 
and all-India coverage. It will be greatly appreciated if such results 
or references to both published and unpublished sources of information 
arc kindly forwarded to the Indian Statistical Institute for comparative 
studies. The Institute will welcome exchange of information, and will be 
also glad to arrange technical consultations and discussions in this field. 

26.5. Good progress has been made with the preliminary tabulation of 
the data collected in the second and the third rounds of the survey, and 
arrangements are being made to expedite.the writing of the reports. It 
is proposed to issue these reports in the form of two different series, one 
giving the results of general interest and the other dealing with technical 
matters of special interest to professional statisticians. 

26.6. Although more than a hundred tables have been given in this 
report, there is a very large amount of material which has not yet been tabu¬ 
lated. Some idea of the variety of information which it is possible to extract 
from the records can be obtained by looking at the field schedules which 
arc given in Appendix 3. A great deal of primary information has been al¬ 
ready transferred to punched cards and the remaining portion can be trans¬ 
ferred and stored for future use if an additional expenditure of the order of 
Rs. 40,000 is incurred for the purpose. The cost of the mechanical sorting 
and tabulation is comparatively small and of the order of possibly 10 per 
cent or less of the total cost of an independent enquiry. If the whole of the 
information is once transferred to punched cards, it would be possible to 
secure a great deal of additional information in future at a small additional 
cost. 


The future programme of the NSS. 

27.1. It has been already mentioned that the geographical coverage of . 
• the National Sample Survey has been extended to both rural and urban 
areas. On the side of industrial production, the fifth round of the survey, 
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which is due to begin in December 1952, would cover all household and 
non-household enterprises in both rural and urban areas other than those 
employing a minimum of 10 or more workers with power, or, 20 or more 
without power on any day in the year. A sample survey of manufacturing 
establishments employing 20 or more with power was conducted in 1950-51 
by the Directorate of Industrial Statistics. The scope has been extended to 
include all enterprises employing at least 10 or more with power, or, 
i 0 or more without power on any day in the year and registered under 
Sections -m'i) and 2m(ii) respectively of the Indian Factories Act of 1948 ; 
and the survey has been transferred to the NSS from this year. The 
coverage is thus practically complete in the sectors of household consumer 
expenditure and of industrial production. 

27.2. As regards agricultural production, preliminary arrangements 
are being made to carry out a sample survey of agricultural holdings 
covering the whole of India by collaboration between the Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture and the National Sample Survey. Proposals arc also under 
active consideration for the development of unified sample surveys to 
estimate the total food supply in the country. Transport, trading, and 
financial activities by household arc'being covered by the NSS in both rural 
and urban areas. The scope and coverage of the NSS would thus appre¬ 
ciably increase in the near future; and the only serious gap that w^ould 
still remain would be in what may be broadly called the non-household 
sectors of transport, trading, and financial establishments. 

27.3. A great deal of experience has been gained in the course of the 
surveys which have been already completed. The sample design was 
radically changed in the fourth round, and such further changes would 
be made as may be considered desirable in the light of experience gained 
in this round. It is hoped that it would be possible in future to conduct 
three or four regular rounds of survey every year with a standard pro¬ 
gramme of work covering important sectors of information. These 
regular surveys w'ould be designed with a view to supplying, from year to 
year, repeated or seasonal estimates of important economic factors to indicate 
economic trends. It is also proposed to conduct from time to time, may 
be once in each year, special surveys relating to particular subjects such 
as education, transport, health etc,, in collaboration with the Ministries 
concerned. It is intended, in addition, to keep a certain amount of work¬ 
load (say, a month or so in the year) free for ad hoc enquiries at short, 
notice. In this way, it is hoped, the National Sample Survey, wculd 
supply in future a continuing stream of essential information relating to the 
economic progress of the country for puq>o$es of planning and of pplicy 
decisions. 



Chapter Seven 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SURVEY 

28.1. The National Sample Survey is the biggest and most comprehensive 
sampling enquiry which has been so far undertaken in any country of the 
world, and it has attracted a great deal of notice among statisticians all 
over the world. At the request of the Government of India, the United 
Nations Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling made a brief examination 
of the National Sample Survey and made the following observations in the 
report of its filth session* held in December 1951. 

“The Sub-Commission was asked by the Indian Government to review 
the methods used by the Indian Statistical Institute. The Sub-Commis¬ 
sion has not had the opportunity to examine in detail the whole of the 
Institute’s activities, nor would this be a proper task for the 
Sub-Commission to undertake. It has, however, given considerable 
attention to one side of the Institute’s activities, namely the improvement 
of agricultural statistics on the acreages and yields of the various crops. 
The results of this examination are described in Chapter II. From 
that cliapler it will be seen that the Institute has carried out a great 
deal of pioneer work in this field which has resulted in major improve¬ 
ments in the application of sampling techniques to the estimation of the 
acreages and yields of agricultural crops. The surveys conducted in the 
provinces and States of Bihar and West Bengal have enabled accurate 
estimates of the acreages and yields of jute and rice in these areas to 
be obiaincd for the first time. As a result of these activities and their 
stimulating effect on the work of other organisations, objective methods 
for the estimation of the yields of agricultural crops have reached a more 
advanced state of development in Ittdia than in any other country in 
the world. 

The Sub-Commission has also briefly examined the work being under¬ 
taken by the National Sample Survey. This Sur\'ey has been designed 
by the Institute and the necessary statistical analysts of the results are 
carried out by the Institute. The Sub-Commission is much impressed 
by the high promise of this survey and its potential value in providing data 
not only on national income but also on many odier economic and socio¬ 
logical problems. 

In the opinion of the Sub-Commission, the Institute is making a major 
contribution to the development of the subject of statistics in India and to 
its practical application to the need of the modern state. Similar or¬ 
ganisations are badly needed in many other parts of the world 

28.2. The Sub-Commission cm Statistical Sampling in its previous 
reports had pointed out the advantages of collecting information on diflerent 
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sectors in the form of a combined survey. The potential value of the 
National Sample Survey in providing comprehensive information arises 
from its multi-purpose character. There are certain misapprehensions in 
this matter which deserve notice. It is sometimes claimed that the same 
investigator cannot collect information relating to agriculture, cottage 
industries, labour, transport, and trading or financial enterprises; and that 
each sector would require a separate sample survey of its own. The 
answer can be given at difierent levels. 

28.3. Experience has shown that the same investigator, when given 
suitable training, can often collect by the interview method information 
on a large variety of subjects of the type covered, for example, in the NSS 
schedules. It is true that serious conceptual and operational difiiculiies 
are involved in soni:r of the items of information, for example, the contri¬ 
bution of household labour and its apportionment between different pro¬ 
ductive activities. Consider a well-to-do rural iiousehold with agricultural 
land whicli it cultivates partly with household and partly with hired 
labour; which owns some cattle and also a bullock cart which it uses for 
household purposes of all kinds and also sometimes lets out on hire; which 
produces home made food articles, for example, puffed rice and ghee; and 
sells a part of the agricultural crops as well as some of the home produced 
food articles in the neighbouring market; and, also suppose that the head 
of the household earns sjrn:; interest by lending money to his neighbours 
for productive purposes. Such a household has to be treated as a unit 
of production in the sectors of agriculture and liv'estock, cottage industries, 
transport, trade, and finance. It is also a consumer unit which consumes 
a good deal of its own production. Admittedly there are serious difficulties 
in ascertaining the separate shares of the different economic sectors, but 
such difficulties would not be overcome by using, say, six separate sample 
surveys each covering a single subject field like agriculture, cottage industry, 
labour, transport, trade, and finance. On the contrary, the difficulties 
would become practically insuperable if information is sought to be collected 
by six independent investigators each w^orking on a different sector under 
the control of a separate organization. In a combined survey there would 
be a much greater chance of collecting the information in a co-ordinated 
manner to yield a meaningful picture of the real situation. 

28.4. It may be necessary in certain cases to employ investigators of 
a high calibre with specialised technical knowledge and experience in par¬ 
ticular fields. A unified organization docs not mean that all information 
must be collected by the same set of investigators. An additional staff of 
investigators with the required technical knowledge and experience 
can be easily employed in a co-ordinated manner in a multi-purpose 
survey. One advantage of this plan is that a good deal of the background 
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information would be collected through the regular invcstigatois at a 
smaller cost. Also, the general information collected in a multi-purpose 
survey is likely to supply valuable ancillary data for special enquiries. 

28.5. It is quite true, of course, that specialized knowledge and 
experience would be needed at the stage of formulating the conrepis and 
definitions, the field schedules, instructions to investigators, and the design 
of the survey. This can be secured by the activ’^e participation of statisti¬ 
cians and economists with special knowledge and experience of work in 
diflerent subject fields like population, agriculture, labour, coinnierce 
and industry etc. 

28.6. In any case, the great bulk of technical work relating to the 
sample design and the processing of the statistical material can l)c done 
by a unified staff of statisticians and computers irrespective of die jiariicular 
subject fields covered by the field investigators. At the stage of scrutiny 
or of final analysis and interpretation there would be again the need 
of professional w'orkers with specialized knowledge of particular subjccls 
which can be easily secured, as already pointed out, by having a sufficient 
number of such persons on the staff of the National Sample Survey. 

Criteria for the assessment of results 

29.1. Information on many aspects of economic conditions in the rural 
areas of India has been obtained for the first time. In mes: cases similar 
data are not available for purposes of direct comparison. In a few cases 
residts of regional surveys are available and attention has been drawn to 
the similarity or difference between such results and the NvSS figures. 

29.2. In this situation, one may ask, what are the criteria by which 
the reliability of the NSS can be judged ? There arc three broad appro¬ 
aches which, of course, arc complementary and must be used jointly and 
simultaneously. First, the great scientific merit of the sampling meih(»d, 
as already pointed out, is that, in a properly designed sample survey, it 
is possible to calculate the margin of error of the results from the sample 
data themselves. Such calculations have been started; and when the errors 
of sampling of som^ of the important economic factors become available 
these results would supply a powerful tool to judge the significance of 
comparisons based on the NSS estimates. If the diflcrcnce between two 
results is (in a probabilistic sense) significantly less than the calcu'iated 
margin of error, then it would be logical to consider the two sets of results 
to be in satisfactory agreement. Otherwise, the two sets of results must 
be considered as mutually contradictory. 

29.3. In a properly designed sample survey it is also possible to study 
(for example, by using an intcr-pcnctrating network of sub-samples), and 
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somstiittes to eliminate, the effect of non-samplirg errors which arise from 
response bias, recording mistakes, and other disturbing factors operating 
at the stage of collection of the primary information. As already mentioned, 
this method has been uied in the fourth round of the survey to investic^atc 
whether the reference-period (one week or one monili) has any influence 
on the answer to questions on the consumption of food-grains and other 
commodities. TJie same method can be used (and has been used) to study 
differences in the ‘personal equation’ or ‘personal bias’ of the investigators, 

29.4. Another possibility is to carry out special ‘quality’ checks by 
highly trained and experienced workers (including senior statisticians) 
who would themselves go out to the field and directly collect some of the 
critical primary data. By comparing the results of such quality checks 
with those based on the data collected by the regular investigators in the 
usual way it is possible to get a good idea of the reliability of the general 
information. Such quality checks are also useful in drawing attention 
to ambiguities in concepts and definitions, defects in the field schedules, 
and other special difficulties which arise in practice in regard to particular 
items so that necessary improvements can be made in the technique of 
collecting the primary information. It will be noticed that the quality 
check itself may be a sample survey (of very small size and carried out by 
high ranking workers) which has the much bigger NSS sample as its field. 

29.5. In a continuing sample survey like the NSS it is further possible 
to conduct type investigations for the intensive study of particular problems 
by technically qualified workers. Such type studies can be of great help 
in clearing up problems of concepts and definitions, cstimability, and 
operational methods in the collection of information. Type studies on 
a small scale have been started in the NSS, and it is intended to organize 
them in a more systematic manner in future as technical workers become 
gradually trained up. 

29.6. All the above methods arc internal in the sense that informa¬ 
tion would be collected by the NSS itself in many different ways (inter¬ 
penetrating sub-samples, quality checks, type studies etc.), with a view 
to improving the reliability of the results. A second broad approach is 
to use external checks by comparing the NSS results with data obtained 
from entirely independent sources. Comparisons have been already 
made of the NSS estimate of the consumption of salt in the whole country 
with external estimates of available supply; and of the NSS estimate of 
the consumption of foodgrains in West Bengal and in the whole of India 
with the corresponding official estimates of the supply. The results arc 
quite reassuring. The figures obtained in the very first round of the 
National SampUi Survey, on the whole, appear to be not unrealistic. 
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29.7. Externa] checks are of great value; and it is intended to include 
test items in the NSS schedules, from time to time, with the deliberate 
intention of using such information for purposes of comparison with data 
obtained from independent sources. The fact that the NSS is a continuing 
survey is of advantage in this respect. 

29.8. Sometimes the external checks may have to be made on the 
basis of qualitative impressions. For example, the comparatively large 
expenditure on turbans and headgear or of woollen clothing in North 
West India is in keeping with the previous knowledge that turl^ans and 
headgear are extensively used in North West India and also that the winter 
is more severe there requiring a greater use of woollen clothes. On the 
other hand, the comparatively small income from household industries in 
the rural areas except in South India (Table 69) is certainly surprising 
and immediately raises a question whether some of the household industrial 
activities, being of a subsidiary character, have become merged with the 
agricultural sector, or have somehow escaped from the records. Naturally, 
it is necessary to wait for further information or undertake special quality 
checks or type studies. In the meantime the question has to be kept open. 

29.9. General impressions based on previous knowledge can supply 
useful checks in a qualitative form but must be used with great caution 
and must not be confused with pre-conceived notions of a subjective nature. 
The fact that a general impression is more or less universal cannot in it¬ 
self be a guarantee of its validity. The real test is whether such general 
impressions are in accordance with a sound foundation of objective know¬ 
ledge. As in the case of all scientific investigations, any new data must 
be carefully checked with the existing body of knowledge with the aim 
of fitting the two together in a harmonious whole. This process would 
call for a testing and re-testing of the new findings and sometimes of their 
rejection; and would sometimes require that some of the old notions be 
changed or even discarded. A sample survey like the NSS would be 
subject to the same process of a continuing adjustment of tlie new results 
with the old, and would thus exhibit all the features of the advancement of 
scientific knowledge. Each round of the survey would thus otl'cr oppor 
tunitics of experimentation and of the re-designing of the sur\^ey to 
improve its efficiency. 

29.10. In the ^case of all scientific investigations there exists a final 
criterion, namely, the reliability of forecasts made on the basis of present 
knowledge. In the case of the NSS, also, inferences drawn in a valid 
manner on available evidence will have to be judged by future events. 
For example, the first round of the survey has given indications of a much 
larger consumption and hence of a much larger supply of foodgrains in 
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the country than official estimates. This result may be purely fortuitous, 
or due to some bias in collecting the information. A final verdict can 
not be given immediately on the basis of tlie first round alone. The 
results of subsequent rounds (and of special studies and quality checks) 
would either gradually corroborate the above findings or tend to disprove 
them. In case the findings happen to be sustained by subsequent surveys, 
then policy decisions (for example, those relating to the control or 
decontrol of foodgrains) would necessarily have to be made on the basis 
of such findings; and ultimately the conflict between NSS estimates and 
official figures would liave to be resolved by the logic of events. The 
indications given by the first round of the survey, in the meantime, point 
to the urgent need of a continuing study of the statistics of food supply. 

V'alidity of the NSS results 

30. The validity of the NSS results, thus, will have to be assessed 
by a piecing together of a large mass of evidence based partly on internal 
consistency, partly on external checks, and ultimately on the accuracy 
and social usefulness of the estimates and forecasts. I’he different strands 
of evidence can not l)e expected to be all concordant. Some of the results 
may be contradictory. It may easily happen, especially in the initial 
stages, that certain items of information are reliable while data on certain 
other items are still untrustworthy. Even in abstract principle, all the 
results can not be always accurate. The theory of probability demands 
that forecasts made on the basis of sampling must sometimes prove wrong. 
In the case of a big enterprise like the NSS some reasonable time must 
elapse before a proper assessment can be made of its performance. All 
that can be said at present is that the results of the first round of the 
National Sample Survey are definitely encouraging and provocative of 
thought. 
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NOTES ON THE FIRST ROUND OF 
THE NATIONAL SAMPLE SURVEY 

OCTOBER 1950-^MARCH 1951 
1. SCOPE OF THE SURVEY 

1.1. It has been already explained in the General Report that two series 
of schedules were used in the first round of the National Sample Survey. 
One series was prepared in the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, and 
was used in one set of 1189 villages; and the other series was prepared in 
the Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona, and was used in a 
second set of 644 villages. The present report deals exclusively with the 
information collected through the first series of schedules prepared in 
Calcutta. As already mentioned, a separate report will be issued on the 
information collected through the second series of schedules prepared at 
Poona. 

1.2. Nature of information collected: The schedules (prepared by the 
Indian Statistical Institute) which were used in 1189 villages maybe 
grouped into four types, namely, (1) village schedules, (2) household 
schedules for general particulars on demographic and economic condi¬ 
tions, (3) household schedules for detailed information on household enter¬ 
prises, and (4) household schedules for detailed information on consumer 
expenditure. A brief description of the schedules is given below. 

(1) Village schedules. 

Schedule 0: for listing of all households of the sample villages. 

Schedule 0.1: for collecting information regarding the occupation of 80 
households selected by a random process from the complete list of house¬ 
holds of a village. 

Schedules 4 & 5: for collecting information on the utilisation of lands on 
a sample basis and in regard to yield of crops. 

Schedule 6: for collecting prices of certain selected commodities in sample 
villages such as cereals, pulses, oil, milk, vegetables, spices, fuel, tobacco, 
etc.; and rates of daily wages of various types of skilled and unskilled 
(male and female) workers, particularly in relation to agricultural 
operations. 

(2) Household schedules for general particulars. 

Schedule 1: for collecting information on the size of the family, age, 
sex, marital status, economic and employment status, and occupational 
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particulars of individual members of the sample households; informa¬ 
tion on the holding and use of land under various categories; particulars 
on livestock, real assets, loans and savings and housing conditions. 

(3) Household schedules for detailed information on household 
enterprises. 

Schedule 2.1: for collecting information on agriculture and animal hus¬ 
bandry, particulars such as acreage and production of different crops; 
expenditure on materials and operations in agriculture and animal hus¬ 
bandry; source of finance, nature of disposal of produce and the value 
of livestock products; and an account of livestock, agricultural imple¬ 
ments and accessories. 

Schedule 2.2: for particulars on industry, crafts and trade, including 
fixed capital, machinery and tools, fuel, power, raw materials, quantity 
and value of production, type of labour used, source of finance and 
income from industrial servicings. 

Schedule 2.3: for particulars on incomes and expenditures in services, 
profession, and financial operations of individual earners in sample house¬ 
holds. 

(4) Household schedules for detailed information on consumer 
expenditure. 

Schedule 3.1: for particulars on consumption of food under various 
groups of items, beverages, intoxicants, fuel and light, in value and wher¬ 
ever possible in quantity. 

Schedule 3.2: for particulars on expenditure on clothes with breakdowns 
into types; household articles of various categories; medicines, education, 
amusements, ceremonials, and services of various kinds. 

1.3. The period to which most of the questions in all these schedules 
refer was a year from July 1949 to June 1950. 

1.4. Coverage of units : It should be noted that the information on consump¬ 
tion and enterprises in rural areas was collected by interviewing the house¬ 
holds. In consequence the information collected in the survey was confined 
to information which could be reached through the households living in 
villages. 

1.5. Proprietory enterprises and those under partnership were covered 
but non-household enterprises were excluded from this survey. Conse¬ 
quently, all establishments were exduded which were operated by: 

.1 joint stock companies; 

.2 government agencies, central, state or local; and 
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.3 other institutions which are distinct from households ^ucli as. co- 
operatives, or research and educational institutions not operated by 
households. 

All (a) mines, (b) tactories, (c) plantations, (d) shops, (e) banks, (f) insur* 
ance companies, (g) wholesale trading, imports, exports, (h) retail trading, 
(i) transport operations, (j) warehouses and godowns, etc. run by agencies 
of the above three categories were excluded. Particular care should 
therefore, be taken to note that data collected through this sur\'ey will give 
the results for only a part of the total economic operations in rural areas. 
For instance, the value added in production calculated on the basis of the 
figures collected in the survey will cover only that part which relates to 
household enterprises and will exclude the part relating to non-household 
enterprises. 

1.6. It should also be noted that the information was collected only 
from households which were residing in the villages during the time of the 
survey. If for instance, tlie members of a household living in a village had 
enterprises of some kind in urban areas, the enterprise particulars in re¬ 
gard to those urban establishments were covered in the survey. On the 
other hand, a household enterprise operating in rural areas but owned by 
a household living in a town was not included in this survey. 

1.7. Lastly, in regard to particulars on services (as collected in schedule 
2.3) the survey was not confined to household enterprises only but included 
employment in any establishment. Since the sample households were 
selected from those living in villages, the particulars coHected were naturally 
limited to those employees or professional workers who were living in villages. 

2. ORGANISAllON OF THE SURVEY 

2.1. All data were collected by the interview method, and roughly 350 
investigators were employed to collect the particulars. India was divided 
into 16 suitable areas and field operations in all areas except two blocks were 
in charge of a Chief Director under the direct control of the Department 
of Economic Affairs, Ministry of Finance, Government of India. The 
field organisation in the remaining two blocks, namely, (a) West Bengal and 
Andaman & Nicober Islands, and (b) 12 southern districts of Bombay were 
in charge of the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta and the Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona, respectively. The general 
responsibility of giving training to the field staff, the technical guidance 
of the survey, and the general tabulation was entrusted to the Indian 
Statistical Institute. The Gokhale Instisute of Politics and Economics 
also tabulated the information collected through the schedules prepared 
by that Institute, and prepared a report which will be issued separately. 
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2,2. It had hmn originally hoped that the survey would begin in July 
J950 -but this was not possible. Official sanction for the survey was given 
by the Government of India in May 1950, and it was decided to begin 
the field work in October. The time for preparatory work was thus very 
short. The first concern w^as to examine the nature of the material available 
for the construction of a suitable “frame” for selecting sample villages. 
Conditions varied from State to State. It was apparent that maps of dis¬ 
tricts, tehsils and villages, or even the village lists could not be collected 
without personal visits. A number of officers from the Indian Statistical 
Institute were, therefore, sent to different States to collect maps, village lists 
and similar materials. It turned out however that in many cases tehsil 
or village maps were not available. In many places all that could be 
gathered were only the lists of villages. Because of these difficulties the col¬ 
lection of preparatory material took more time than what had been expected 
at the beginning. 

2.3. Shortly after Shri Sinheswar Prasad Sinha was appointed the Chief 
l!)irector he addressed the State (Governments for suitable supervisory offi¬ 
cers for the field organization. By the middle of July 1950 only 2 out of 3 
posts of Assistant Directors and 7 out of 14 posts of Superintendents could be 
filled. The training of’ these 9 officers and 21 other assistant superintendents 
and inspectors commenced in the latter part of July in the Indian Statistical 
Institute, Calcutta and was concluded in the third week of August when 
they proceeded to six different centres in different parts of the country to 
start training centres for the investigators from the beginning of September 
1950. It was a hard job to go to unknown places and make arrangements 
for training large numbers of field staff particularly when the project was 
entirely new and al)out which the State Governments had no experience. 

2.4. The difficulties relating to recruitment also were many. Due to the 
low pay scales of the investigators, the difficult nature of the job and 
the new type of work, interviews for the recruitment of investigators and 
inspectors had to be arranged at least three times in the different States. 
When the field survey started at the beginning of October 1950, the actual 
field staff was only about 40 per cent of the total sanctioned strength. 

2.5. Shortage of investigators presented difficulties practically through¬ 
out the whole period of the survey. The villages were widely scattered; 
some were located in remote areas with bad communications; and living 
conditions for the investigators in the villages were also often bad. In 
consequence, a large number of investigators resigned either due to sickness 
or the difficult nature of the work. These initial difficulties prolonged - 
the period of the first round of the survey which took six months to be com¬ 
pleted at the end of March 1951. 
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2.6. The fact that all interviews had to be conducted in the i i) 
guage created great difficulties and made it quite impossible t > ;i.nvc iii- 
vestigators from one linguistic area to another so that shortages .me Stau* 

could not usually be met by transferring investigators from s( hk: otiici 
State. The field staff did a good job in spite of many difficulties, and i>t eaL 
credit is due to Shri S. F. Sinha, who organized the field brandi in a vei y 
short time right from the scratch. His report on the field work is ^iven in 
Appendix 2. 

3. LACK OF MATERIAL FOR AN ADEQUA'l J: 
SAMPLING FRAME 

3. J. To construct a “frame” for the selection of’ sample villai‘cs, alieinpls 
were first made to collect large scale detailed maps showing the village 
boundaries, but it was found that such detailed maps were not available lor 
a large part of the country. Attention was then turned to collc( i lists of 
villages with individual figures of population and area. This was also not 
possible for the whole of’ India. Due to the partition of India in 1917 and 
the merging and reorganisation of the States during 1948, the position had 
become complicated and for (crtain districts or tehsils even ihe figuies 
given in the 1941 Census Reports could not be used. 

3.2. The idea of construcling a .single uniform “frame” lor the whole 
country had to be given up. The only possibility was to construct separate 
frames for difi'erent parts of* the country, the nature of the Irainc depending 
upon the available information relating to individual villages. Tables 1 and 
2 at the end of the appendix show in detail the nature of available infor¬ 
mation. The figures of total area and of population of the States sliown in 
these tables relate to both urban and rural regions. The same infoimalion 
is given in a summary form for the whole of India in the following 
Table (A). 


'CAULK (A) : TYPE OF INFORMATION AVAILABU: ii\ 
AREA AND BY POPULATION 



type of inioriimtion available f(»r individual localitioH 

percentage to total of 
India 

nrert population 


(1) 

(-9 

(3) 

1. 

population (1941 oonHus) figures but no area figures 

ot). 7 

5S.fi 

2. 

area figures but no population figures 

14.2 

21.7 

3. 

neither population nor area figures but the latter can be 
measured from thana or tehsil maps 

7.7 

4.0 

4. 

neither population nor area figures nor maps; only village 
names available 

15.8 

12.2 

5. 

not oven village names nor thana nor tehsil maps available 

5. t) 

2.l> 
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4. THE DESIGN OF THE SURVEY 

4.1. As the material available was different for different regions it be¬ 
came necessary to adopt different types of “frame” and hence different 
methods of selecting the sample-units in different parts of the country. The 
probability of being included in the sample thus differed from region to 
region which made the design of the survey somewhat complicated and less 
efficient in the first round. Varying sampling fractions also complicated the 
calculations (which was set right in the fourth round). One important 
reason for using varying sampling fractions was the desire on the part of the 
field staff to keep the work load of each investigator in each village the same. 

4.2. The sample units were selected in two stages. First, the villages 
were selected after suitable stratification. Within each sample village 
all or a subsamplc of 80 households, whichever was less, were stratified 
into agricultural and nonagricultural classes. Sample households were 
then selected at random from each of these strata. The data were collected 
in a number of phases. A larger sample of households was interviewed for 
general economic information and smaller sub-samples were then inter¬ 
viewed for more intensive investigation. 

4.3. Formation of strata: All the States in India (except Jammu & 
Kashmir, and Sikkim) were divided into 160 strata and each stratum was 
formed on the basis of geographical contiguity and topographical homo¬ 
geneity. In those strata for which population figures of individual villages 
were available, 4 sub-strata were formed on the basis of the size of the popu¬ 
lation of the villages. The four classes were villages w4th populations of: 

(1) 1 to 499, (3) 1000 to 1999, 

(2) 500 to 999, (4) 2000 and above. 

Such sub-strata, however, could be formed in only 32 (out of 160) strata 
and these 32 sub-strata were then divided into 128 ultimate strata. There 
were thus 256 strata altogether on the basis of which the sample villages 
were selected. 

4.4. Random selection of sample villages: 'Fhe procedure of sample selection 
varied depending on the nature of information available for the villages; 
and five different procedures for selection were followed: 

(1) probability of selection of each village equal; 

(2) probability of selection proportional to village area; 

(3) probability of selection proportional to village population; 

(4) probability of selection proportional to village area, but separately 
within each sub-stratum; 

( 5) probability of selection proportional to village population but sepa¬ 
rately within each sub-strattim. 
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4.5. Tabic (B) below gives the coverage of the different procedures of 
selection. 

TABLE (B) : COVERAGE OF DIFFERENT METHODS OF 
SELECTION OF SAMPLE VILLAGES 



method of seleotion 

area in 
sq. miles 

no. of 
strata 

, no. of 
sample 
villages 

perctmt- 
age to 
total area 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1. 

probability of Keleclion equal 

2.30,764 

63 

398 

20..34 

2. 

probability of tjeleclion proportional 
to area ill strata without sub-strati- 
fj cat ion 

2.47,794 

52 

47r) 

21.84 

a. 

probability of selection proportional to 
popiilalion in .‘.tratii without sub- 
stratification 

1,0.3,738 

13 

120 

9.15 

4. 

probability of selection proportional to 
population in strata with sub-strati- 
ficatioii 

2,42,793 

52 

3.30 

21.40 

5. 

probability of selection proportional to 
area in strata with sub-stratification 

3,09,248 

76 

.'ilO 

27.27 

6. 

total 

ll.:f4,337 

266 

1833 

100.00 


4.6, Allocation of sample villages: The allocation of sample villages in 
each stratum was in proportion to the rural population of the stratum. 
Altogether 18s33 sample villages were selected for the whole of India. In 
each stratum the number of sample villages was made a multiple of 3 in order 
that the allocation of the samples between the two types of questionnaires 
(as referred to above in paragraph 1.1) could be made in the ratio of 2:1 
approximately. The villages spread over all the strata were thus divided 
into 2 groups for the two types of .schedules, the first main group consisting 
of 1189 villages and the second group of 644 villages. Tlie allocation of 
sample villages over the different States and the numbers actually sur¬ 
veyed are given in Table 3. In the main group of villages, out of the 1189 
villages allotted, 1111 were surveyed; and in the second group, of the 644 
villages allotted 611 were surveyed. This report is concerned with the 
first group of 1189 villages, and a separate report will deal with the second 
group of 644 villages. 

4.7. Selection of households in the main group of villages : The different 
phases of sampling were as follows: 

(1) All the households in a sample village were listed, that is, a complete 
enumeration was attempted. 

(2) A random sample of 80 households was selected for collecting in¬ 
formation relating to occupation. 

(3) These 80 households were then classified into two groups; namely, 
agricultural and non-agricultural on the basis of the particulars collected. 

7 
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''''(*) Out of :(L:ncmtuniI households, 8 were selected at random. 

Similarly 8 wnr .riccicd how non-agricultural households. Schedule I, 
that is, the honsrlwld schedule for general particulars was then completed 
from each ol these 16 households. 

(5) Two uf these 8 agricultural households and 3 of the 8 non-agricultural 
households were then selected at random for completing schedules 
2.1 to 2.3, that is. schediiles for details on household enterprises. 

(6) ‘ Of the reniaining 6 agricultural households, 1 was selected; and of 
the remaining 5 non-agri cultural, 2 were selected, that is, 3 in all for com¬ 
pleting schedules 3.1 and 3.2 that is, schedules for detailed information 
on consumer expenditure. 

4.8, Selection of plots fnr land utilisation survey: Together with the house¬ 
hold interviews, information on land utilisation was also collected by direct 
observation of the Helds. I’his was done as an experimental measure to 
ascertain the type of difiiculties the inyestigators were likely to face in the 
different parts of the country, 'fhe method of selection of sample plots 
(fields) within sample villages for such direct observation was as follows. 

(1) On the l)asis of village maps showing plot boundaries, 20 clusters of 
5 plots each were selected with probability proportional to the area of 
cluster. These were surveyed in respect of land utilisation (schedule 4). 

(2) To ensure that the probability of selection of clusters was propor¬ 
tional to area, the method illustrated below was adopted. First, 20 plots 
were selected with probability proportional to area and then clusters were 
determined on the basis of the plot numbers according to the following 
rule. If the serial numl)er of a plot selected was 42, then plots with 
numbers 41-45 formed the cluster. If any of the plots bearing numbers 
between 41 and 45 was selected, the same cluster 41-45 would be chosen. 
Similarly, if plot no. 38 were selected, the corresponding cluster consisted 
of plots 36-40. 

(3) In respect of crop-cutting experiments (.schedule 5), 9 plots were 
selected at random out of the 20 plots on the basis of which the clusters 
were formed. 

4.9. The preliminary work on direct crop surveys revealed the very 
serious difficulties which arise from the widely varying crop seasons in dif* 
ferent parts of the country. The crop observed on the ground in the same 
week or month may belong to entirely different crop seasons in different 
regions. Also in the case of a continuing series of repeated surveys there are 
serious possibilities of double counting. The question of direct crop 
survey is complicated and will be discussed in a later report. 
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5. LACK OF STANDARDISATION IN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

5.1. Attention may be drawn to the lack of standardisation in weigiits and 
measures in the rural areas before we pass on to discuss the results of the 
survey. It was found on the basis of the data collected during the first 
round of the survey that there are 143 different systems of measuirnients of 
weight in various parts of rural India. From an analysis (^f only a part 
of the material, the number of different systems of measurements of volume 
was found to be 150, and the number of systems of measurrments of 
land area was found to be 180. 

5.2. It will probably be necessary to explain as to what exactly is meant 
by a ‘system’, and an illustration relating to measurements of weight will 
make the point clear. Table (C) below shows 3 types ol'inicr-rclation- 
ships between the different denominations of the weights. Sy stem I con¬ 
sists of the standard denominations; and the other two narndy, s\sterns 2 
and 3, are particular examples. 


TABJ.E (C) : 

INTRRRELA'I’IONSHIP BKTWKEN nJFKKKIoN'T 


DENOMINATIONS 

OF WEIGHJ’ 


denomiaHiion 

Hyst<?in 1 

syatcin '1 

systi'in .’{ 

(1) 

(2) 

U) 

(1) 

rriavnd 

40 tieerti 

40 seern 

■10 .srrr.y 

seer 

4 ])oa8 

4 pO(w 


poa 

4 chhaiaks 

4 chkaUiks 


chhatojck 

i» tolna 

0 loluH 

4 tfihts 

tola 

180 grains 

180 grains 

200 gl'HiriK 


5.3, The different denominations starting from tola upto maunrl have 
been shown in the table. The standard system of measurement is that 5 
tolas make a chhatack, 4 chhatacks make a poa, 4 poas make a seer, and 40 seers 
make a maund. If any of the denominations change, for instance, if in a 
village 6 tolas make a chhatack^ the whole system of weighing will naturally 
change; or again if 4 tolas make a chhatack or 3 chhatacks make a poa^ the 
whole’system of measurement gets changed. As already mentioned, in the 
villages covered during this survey, 143 such systems of weight measurements 
were found. Similarly, for measurements of volume 150 system.s were 
found; and for land area masurement, 180 systems were found. Where the 
denomiriationf were common but the names were different, the system has 
been tajeen as one in spite of the differing names, Onlv where the deno-^ 
® different, jhavc the sptems j^n taken as more than one. • 
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5.4. An analysis of the difTemg systems of weight, volume and area 
measurements arranged by districts is given in the following Table (D). 
The information relates to only 5 States, namely, Orissa, Madras, Ra|asthan, 
Bombay, and Uttar Pradesh as similar analysis for all the States (except for 
weight measurements) has not yet been completed. An analysis Of the 
different systems of measurements of weight arranged by districts for all the 
States and based on data collected from 1084 sample villages is given in 
Table 4 attached. 


TABLE (D): NUMBEXt OF SYSTEMS OF WEIOHT, VOLUME, AND 
AREA MEASUREMENTS IN DISTRICTS 
(bused on 167 villages) 


number of systems 
in a district 

Orissa 

Madras 

Rajasthan 

Bombay 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


tnutiHuroirionts of weight 

district with 


1 system 

a 

10 

12 

11 

22 

2 systems 

2 

7 

5 

2 

16 

3 systems 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

4 systems 

1 

3 

- 

- 

1 

5 systems 

1 


- 


1 

over 5 systems 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

no. of districts 

12 

23 

18 

14 

45 

no. of systems 

13 

24 

11 

5 

31 


nieasureinents of volume 


district with 






1 system 

•> 

1 

3 

5 

9 

2 systems 

2 

6 

... 


6 

3 systems 

3 

2 

1 

— 

3 

4 systems 

1 

3 

_ 

2 

1 

5 systems 

2 

2 

— 

. 


over 5 systems 


7 


1 

1 

no. of districts 

10 

21 

4 

8 

20 

no. of systems 

28 

82 

3 

11 

26 


measurements of land area 


—.-;- 







district with 






1 system 

6 

8 

9 

2 

1& 

2 systems 

3 

9 

7 

5 

17 

3 systems 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 systems 

1 

3 


3 

3 

5 systems 

1 

1 


1 


over 5 systems 

- 


- 


2 


41 . 

33 


no. of districts 
no. of systems 


12 

12 


23 

34 


18 

15 


14 

15 
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5.5. It will be seen from these figures that whenever the estimates of 
quantities were made, the cha nces of confusion between the local measure 
and standard measures were high and that very careful scrutiny was nece¬ 
ssary at the time of analysis. Where the information was given in local 
measure, these had to be converted into standard measures before compu¬ 
tation work could be proceeded with. Thus, a great deal of* additional 
work had to be done for scrutiny and multiplication for conversion to 
standard systems at the stage of analysis in this survey in comparison with 
surveys in other countries. 

6. SUMMARY OF SELECTED RESULTS* 

6.1. The detailed figures showing some of the information collected in 
the survey are given in the tables attached at the end of this report. 'Fhe 
estimates on various items of information given in the attached tables have 
not been shown by individual Slates, because the size of the sample was 
not large enough to give reliable figures. The States have been, however, 
grouped into 6 Population Zones on the lines of a memorandum issued 
in 1951 from the Office of the Registrar General, Ministry of Home Affairs, 
Government of India. I'he compositions of the Population Zones are given 
below: 


Population Zone 


States included 


1. North India: 


Uttar Pnuiesh 


2. Ka»t India: 


3. South India: 

4. West India; 

5. Central Indi^; 

6. North West India: 


Itihar, Orit^fia, West Bengal, Akbhiii, Munipur, 'J’rijajra, 
Andaman & Nicober Islands, {Sikkim (omitted in 
this survey). 

Madras, Mysore, Travancore-Cot?hin, C-oorg. 

Bombay, Saurashtra, Kutch. 

Madhya Pradesh, Madhya iJharat, Hyderabad, Bhopal, 
Vindhya Pradesh. 

Rajasthan, PEPSU, Jammu & Kashnnr, (omitted in 
this survey), Ajmer, Delhi, Pun job, Bilaspur, Himachal 
Pradesh. 


I The results in the summary tables and in the attached tables 1 - 96 have been given 
to two decimal places for purposes of arithmetic calculations and there no siiggction 
HUkt the fljgures have significance to this order of aecuraey. ■ Some idea of th© relative 
order of i^curaey wift be obtfunod when for ei^re of sampling become avaj^bj^^ 
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6.2. According to the type of information the tables can be arranged in 
the following groups: 


(1) general infnriuation regardiiig the survey; 

(2) size of householtlK and distribution of their 
members by tM onttnuf status : 

(3) summary ttdiU s ttn htuisehold expenditures : 

(4) value of consumption of various food items 
by population zorn'S : 

(6) expenditures fuel & light, (rlothiiig, and 
tailoring services bv population zones : 


Tables 1-4. 

Table 5 
Tables 6-12. 

Tables 1.3-24 

Tables 28-36 & 66. 


(6) expenditures tm Mirious other items by population zones : Tables 25-27 St 36-66 

(7) consumption in «.|uantity of foodgrains, salt, 

and milk by pojuilat ion zones : Tables 67-69. 

(8) value of product ion and costs in agi-iculturt' and 

animal husbandry by population zones: Tables 60-68. 

(9) value of production and co.st.s in household industrial 

establishments by popuJatitm zones : Tables 69-74. 


(10) value of stocks and turnover in bou-seliold trading 

establiahments by populntian zones : Tables 75-77. 

(11) gross income from \’arimis types of services not confined 

to household enterprj.s(?s only by p<»puIation zones: Tables 78-86, 


(12) agricultural produ(ition of main cereals on the btisis of infer. 

mation supplied by the liouseholds by population zones : Tables 87-96 


6.3. In addition to the details given in the above tables, the all-India 
averages on some of the interesting items are given below with brief 
comments. 


6.4. It will be seen from Table (E) that the average size of households is 
5.21 persons out of which 1.46 persons or 28.1 per cent are earners, 0.87 per¬ 
sons or 16.6 per cent are earning dependents and 2.88 persons or 55.3 per 
cent are non-earning dependents. According to the 1941 Census Reports for 


TABLE (K) : AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS PER HOUSEHOLD IN 
RURAL AREA AND THEIR ECONOMIC STATUS IN 1960. 


sample villogcH : 1,091 :: sample houeeholdB ; 16,264 



economic status 

persons 

per cent 


(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

1. 

earners 

1.46 

28.1 

2. 

earning dependents 

0.87 

16.6 

3. 

non-earning dependents 

2.88 

6S.3 

4. 

total 

6.21 

100.0 


the areas which are now included in the Republic of India, the average sijce 
pf household in the rural area was 4.99 persons. The two figures arc b00t4 
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on somewhat different definitions. In the 1941 Census a person actually 
present in the household on the Census day was considered as a member of 
the household. In the present survey any person who lived for more than one 
month during the year July 1949-June 1950 was deemed to be a member of 
the household and the present estimate 5.21 is therefore, bound to be 
greater than the estimate based on the census definition. Also, the two 
estimates refer to different years, namely, 1941 and 1950 with an interval 
of about 9 years during which some real change could easily have taken 
place. The figures for the 1951 Census operations arc not available yet. 

6.5. The annual personal consumer expenditure per household in rural 
areas came to Rs. 1144 during the year July 1949 to June 1950. Roughly, 
two-thirds, that is, 66 per cent of the expenditure went to food as shown in 
Table (F). For food not purchased but supplied from own households 
(which is a common thing in rural areas) appropriate values have been 
imputed at prevailing retail prices. 

TABLE (F): ANNUAL EXPENDITURE ON CONSUMPTION 
IN THE RURAL AREA : JULY 1940 -JUNE J05(K 


sample villages : 1,085 :: sample households : 3,141 



items 

Rs. p(>r 
household 

per c*ent 


( 1 ) 

(2) 

(») 

1 . 

food 

758 

56.3 

2. 

fuel & light 

37 

3.3 

3. 

house rent 

7 

0.0 

4. 

clothing, bedding, and tailoring charges 

121 

10.5 

6 . 

iniscellaneouB including pfpi, tobac^co, intoxicants 

221 

19.3 

6 . 

total 

1144 

100.0 


6.6. Comparable figures showing the distribution of expenditure in 
various groups of items are not available from other sources for the whole of 
the rural area of India. The Labour Bureau, Government of India, cons¬ 
tructed a number of working-class cost of living indices for various industrial 
centres of India and the primary data for this purpose were collected between 
the period 1943 and 1945. The distribution of expenditure on various 
groups of items in working-class families in industrial centres is not strictly 
comparable with similar figures relating, to rural households, but still, 
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a rough comparison may be of interest to see the extent of agreements and 

disagreements. Relevant figures are given below in Table (G). 

TABLE (G) • PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUI'ION OF EXPENDITURE ON 
GROUPS OF riEMSl 


groups of expenditure 



area t 5 rpe 

food 

fuel & 
light 

house- 

rent 

clothing, 
bedding etc. 

miscellane¬ 

ous* 

total 


(1) 

Ci) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(0) 

(7) 

0. 

alMndia rural 

06*3 

3.3 

0.6 

10.5 

19.3 

100 

industrial centres 

1. Delhi 

61.0 

8.8 

6.4 

10.8 

13.0 

100 

2. 

Ajmer 

63.7 

8.2 

3.0 

8.2 

16.9 

100 

3. 

Jamshedpur 

6.6.8 

5.4 

4.7 

10.2 

13.9 

100 

4. 

Jliaria 

77.7 

0.5 

0.0 

6.7 

15.1 

100 

5. 

Dehri-oii-Sono 

69.6 

4.6 

2.0 

13.5 

10.3 

100 

0. 

Moughyr and 
Jamalpur 

69.8 

6.6 

1.7 

10.7 

12.2 

100 

7. 

Chittack 

67,1 

8.9 

3.0 

8.1 

12.9 

100 

8. 

Berhamporo 

62.4 

7.5 

3.6 

ll.O 

15.8 

100 

9. 

Qauhati 

63.4 

8.6 

4.5 

5.1 

18.4 

100 

10. 

Silchar 

71.1 

7.1 

4.4 

6.7 

10.1 

100 

11. 

Tirisukia 

68.7 

7.3 

3.2 

8.5 

12.3 

100 

12. 

Ludhiana 

61.2 

9.2 

3.7 

10.8 

15.1 

100 

13. 

Akola 

68.6 

7,3 

2.1 

13.4 

18.6 

100 

14. 

Jubbulporo 

68,2 

7.2 

2.7 

12.0 

19.3 

100 

16. 

Kharagpur 

69,2 

5.9 

3.4 

10.6 

10.9 

100 


♦ including pan, toba(;co, ii)toxi(rants. 

6.7. Breakdowns of various items are given in the attached tables but 
a few interesting items of expenditure are also given here in Table (H). 

TABLE (H) : EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, AMUSEMENT, 
HEALTH SERVICES ETC: JULY 1949.JUNE 1960 


sample villages: 1079 :: sample households: 3123 



item 

Rs, per 
household 

per cent 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1. 

education 

2.92 

0.26 

2. 

educational service 

4.95 

0.43 



7^87 

0.69 

3. 

amu.sementB 

6.04 

0.63 

4. 

newspaper, periodicals, etc?. 

0.50 

0.04 



6.54 

0.67 

6. 

medical expenses 

9.19 

0.80 

6. 

medical sorvioes 

6.36 

0.47 



TirsT 

1.27 • 


1 Source! Labour Gazette monthly issues. 
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6.8. Some further details on relative orders of expenditure on clothing 
will be of interest and breakdowns of the figures according to production 
types are given in percentages in Table (1). 

TABLE (1): EXPENDITURE ON CLOTHING : JULY 1949-JULY I950 

flarnplo houseliolds : 3123 
Rs. per 

household per cent 

m ( 3 ) 


1. 

cotton milltiiflde 

80.74 

74.01 

2. 

” hiindlooin 

22.29 

20.43 

3. 

khaddar 

3.06 

2.81 

4. 

woollen & 




all other types 

3.00 

2.75 

5. 

total clotliing 

109.09 

100.00 


6.9. Figures presented in Tables (J), (K), (L), (M), (Nj are of a 
different order of reliability in comparison with the estimates of expendi- 
I turc presented earlier. While all households surveyed could lurnish 
the required data on consumption, only a fraction of the sampled house¬ 
holds owned productive enterprises. This fraction is comparatively large 
for agriculture and services, but is very low for industry and trade. There¬ 
fore, estimates relating to agriculture and services are more satisfactory 
both from the point of view of coverage as well as of sampling errors. 
Estimates relating to industry and trade are based on samples of a very 
small effective size, and are being presented here to give a general idea 
of the type of information collected rather than to furnish national esti¬ 
mates. 

TABLE (J); VALUE OF PRODUCTION IN AGRICULTURE AND 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY : JULY 1949 - JUNE 1950 

sample villages : 1094 :; sample households : 5247 

item I?!?, por 

household 

^ (2r“ ’ 

403.32 
47.89 

14.50 

4. total gross value 465.77 


1. value of agricuJtiu’al crops 

2. value of 1 iveatock products produced 
and consumed at home 

3. value of 1 ivestock products produced and sold 


sample villages : 1079 :: 

production type 

(I) 


8 
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6.10. -The all-India averages of value of production and costs in agri¬ 
culture and animal husbandry are presented in Tables (J) and (K). 

TAHLK (K): COSTS IN AtJKKX’LTUBB AND ANIMAL HUSBANUKY 


JULY mS) JUNK 1950 
sample vilUigoK : 1094 :: sample hoiiseboldw : 5247 

Rs. per 

itom iiousehuld 

.(I) ' (:2) 

1. cost of repair ami mainlenariee of biinda, irrigation work, fencing, €*te. 5.90 

2. inaintenanee & repairs of agritniltural iniplciiienls 3.28 

3. ojx>rational expcinscH on iiiafcerialH 9.50 

4. COS ', of materials ami supplies (imputed value) from liousoholds for feed 

and upkeep of 1 ivestoek excluding labour charges and sen’ices (>4.15 

5. cost of materials pui chasvul for food ami upkeep of li\ estock exlciiding 

labour charges and s(*r\'iccs 24.43 

0. total 107.32 


6.11. It may l^e .stressed that item 4 (total gross value) of Table (J) | 
falls short of the real gross value of agricultural and animal husbandry 
products by the following three items : 


'J^ABLK (L): IHiODlK^ION AND COSTS IN HOUSEHOLD 
INDUSIHIAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN RURAL AREAS 


sample villages : 1010 :: sample households ; 4895 


item 


Rs.p>r 

liousehold 


(I) 


( 2 ) 


1. value of production 

2. costs 

. 1. fuel & power Rs. 2.60 

.2. raw materials Rs. 52.09 

.3. maintcnanco & repair Rs. 1.25 

.4. other expenses Rs. 9.36 

3. value mlded gross of depreciation [ 1 — 2J 

4. income from i mlustrial servicing 

5. total of items 3 and 4 


80.07 


65.36 

14.71 

4.70 

19.41 


(a) the output of all agricultural and animal husbandry enterprises 
not owned by rural households less factor payments to rural households 
by such enterprises; 
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(b) almost the whole of item 4 of Table (K), that is, the cost ()l materials 
and supplies from households (imputed value) for feed and upkeep of 
livestock; and substantial parts of item 2.2 of Table (L), namely, raw 
materials used in household industrial establishment. Thus, in so far 
as item (4) of Table (K) is concerned, commodities like straw, grass 
etc., which constitute a large part of imputed feed costs escaped evaluation 
in Table (J) which, though intended to cover all products, covered, in 
fact, only the major products. 

(c) the extent of under-statement inherent in the reporting of agricul¬ 
tural production in a country where procurement of food grains is in opera¬ 
tion. Numerically this is likely to be the largest item of the three. 

6.12. If appropriate corrections could be applied on all three counts, 
the estimated gross value would probably increase very appreciably. One 
unsatisfactory feature is that costs are substantially higher than the gross 
material output in the animal husbandry sector taken in itself. Even 
if the whole of the distributive margin accrues to the farmers, the gross 
material product still remains lower than the cost. Secondly, the gross 
output (even when inflated by a reasonable distribution margin) falls 
short of the consumer expenditure obtained independently. It is possiWe 
that there is some over-estimation of costs and a substantial under-estima¬ 
tion of the gross production. This is the result of a general tendency of an 
imputed value to get magnified -when included in the questionnaire as a 
cost item, and to get deflated when the same item is concerned witli the 
value of production. For example, straw, grass etc., used as livestock 
feeds would be given high imputed values on the side of costs, while the 
chance of inclusion of these items or of dung, lassi etc:., in the value of 
the product fully would Vje small. Items of cost presented in Fable (K) 
are self explanatory, and apart from the livestock feed are of reasonable 
order of magnitude. 

6.13. All-India averages of the value of production and costs per house¬ 
hold in industrial production arc given in Table (l.'i. In a number of 
schedules the entries were made without prope;* breakdowns as required 
in the instructions, and these schedules were excluded in estimating the 
averages. This is the reason why the number of sample households shown 
in Table (L) is lower than .those of the' two preceding tables. Schecjules 
showing zero value were, however, included in the calculation. 

6.14. Of the households selected (or conipleting the enterprise schedules 
Ojoly -about 7 per cent were found ,to hsm any handi-crafts or trading 
aetiviticis. Evidence from itihe sueoeeding i^unds indicates that this is 
likely to be an under-estimation; and in consequence the net output per 
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household is under-estimated to an extent not yet known. Secondly, 
it has been already pointed out that the production from enterprises not 
owned by rural households (i.e., those owned l)y joint stock companies, 
local and provincial governments, ro-operativcs, households living in 
urban areas etc.), were excluded from the sur\^ey. A correction 
would, therefore, l)c necessary on this count to get the output of small 
industrial enterprises located in rural areas. Lastly, there is likely to 
be considerable under-estirnalion of the rural income as a whole due to 
the inclusion in costs of the imputed values of all raw materials used. 
To the extent the raw materials are primary products and are missed 
there, the under-estimalion is located in the corresponding primary sectors. 
To the extent the raw materials arc sciri-fabricated, the under-estimation 
is located in the sector itself, If corrections arc applied on all these counts, 
the net output of the se( tor is likely to rise substantially. 

6.15. All-Tndia avera<j:es of values of stocks and turnover per house¬ 
hold in trading are given in Table (M). 


TABLE (M); (JKOSS TH ABIXO INCOME IN RUKAL AREAS 
AVLY 1940 JUNE 1950 


fianipU* villaiTOF: 1080 :: anni})le households: 5212 


Rs. per 
household 

_ 0 ) _ ( 2 ) 

1. vhUu) in cost price' nf oyjouLnp stock and repleiiishmont 158.09 

2. value in cost price f>f i }ie closing stock 20.46 

3. cost price of mi rchaMdiFc sold =: [1—2] 138.53 

4. value in selling pi icc of men liandnc sold 179.10 

5. gross tradinginc' ino :r- [ 4_31 40.57 


6.16. The gross trading income per household was Rs. 40.57. Here 
again (he trading opeja lions done by non-household enterprises or by 
hous(*hoIds living in urban areas but operating in rural areas have been 
Civciuded from the scope of the survey. The estimate, subject to this 
limitation, may be considered as reasonable. 

6.17. All-India avci ages of incomes from services of various types are 
given in Table (N), As already noted, the particulars were not restricted 
to employment in household enterprises only but covered employment 
in non-boiischold enterprises also. 
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6.18. It is important to note that the various income flows considered 
here arc constituents of gross national product in the rural liouseliold 
sector only in so far as they originate either in all enterprises not owned 
by rural households or in such rural household enterprises as are not 
covered by the four preceding tables. 

TABLE (N) : GROSS INCOME FROM SERVICES IN RURAL AJtl^AS 
JULY 1949 JUNE 1950 


samplo villages : 1087 :: sample households : 6222 



item 

Rs. per 
household 

per (*ent 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1. 

agrieiilture <fe animal hnsbandrj% forestry, fishing 

94.18 

41.01 

2. 

exploitation of mineruln 

2.58 

1.12 

3. 

iiianufaetiires 

14..30 

0.20 

4. 

eonatruction of building 

13.00 

5.60 

5. 

olectri(;ity, gas, water supply & sanitary services 

3.25 

1.42 

«. 

trade, commerce, real estate, trading, etc. 

11.01 

4.70 

7. 

transport, storage & communication 

30.43 

13.25 

8. 

professional services 

56.80 

24.77 

9. 

others (including services not specified) 

4.02 

2.75 

10. 

total 

229.60 

100.00 


6.19. While it is not possible to make a quantitative estimate of the 
contribution to gross national product by rural households, it is of interest 
to delineate certain items which are to be added for thi^- pin pose. The 
gap, fo£ example, will include the value of construction activities in rural 
areas as a whole, only the service component of a part of which has been 
included in item 4 of Table (N). Secondly, the non-wage components 
of the net value produced in enterprises connected with forestry, fishing, 
minerals, and transportation will form another constituent. Thirdly, 
the rent of rural houses will have to be added. Fourthly, the imputed 
value of fuel etc., gathered for direct consumption has probaUy been 
missed. From the total obtained in this way we have to deduct all factor 
payments flowing out of the rural area, or included in the net value of 
the product already considered, to get an estimate of the contribution 
of the sector to the gross national product, 
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7. CONSUMPTION OF SALT 

7.1. Information on most of the items given in this report was not 
available before. Surveys have been cairied out in some parts of India 
covering some of the items but the data were not of an all-India character. 
The figures collected in the present survey have a limitation in the 
sense that these refer to rural areas and to iiousehold consumption 
and enterprises only and do not cover both rural and urban areas for the 
country^ as a whole. 

7.2. Esiimated fiopitlalion on 31 December 1952. Some broad compari¬ 
sons are, however, possible about the consumption and supply of salt and 
of food grains. Various approximate estimates have to be made for this 
purpose. The first tiling necessary is to calculate the relevant popula¬ 
tion figures. The period of reference of the first round of survey is the 
year July 1949 to June 1950 of which the midpoint is 31 December 1949. 
The estimated population as on 31 December 1949 would then be the 
appropriate reference population for the present survey. The Census 
population in thousands in 1941 and in 1951 (as on 3 March 1951) are 
reproduced from the Census oj India, Paper Mo. 1. 1952 in cols. (2)-r (6) of' 
Table (0.1) together with the mean (decennial) arithmetic rates of growth 
for the total and the rural populations in cols. (7) and (8). In the present 
calculations it has Ireen, however, considered advisable to use the geo¬ 
metric rates of growth which are given in cols. (5) and (6) of Table 
(0.2) for the total and rural populations respectively. The 1951 census 
day, 3 March 1951, was roughly 14 months later than the reference 
date, 31 Decembc;r 1949, of the estimated population, so that the cal¬ 
culated increase oi' population in 14 months has to be subtracted in 
each case from the appiopriaic 1951 census population. The estimated 
total, rural, and urban populations in thousands, as on 31 December 1949, 
are given in cols. (2), (3), and (4) respectively of Table (0.2). 

7.3. It should be noted that tw^o estimates of the population are given 
for each population zone, the first obtained by adding the estimated 
population of the States which constitute the zone; and the second obtained 
directly from zone totals in 1951 and 1941. In the same way, 3 estimates 
arc given for India (excluding Jammu and Kashmir); the first has been 
obtained by adding ihe State estimates; the second by adding the zone 
estimates; and the third is calculated directly from the all-India totals 
in 1941 axKl 1951. It will be noticed that the difference between alterna¬ 
tive «sitimates is small, and it is practically immaterial which particular 
icstimate is used for numerical calculations. 
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TABLE (0.1):UKN8US POPULATION* IN THOUHANOS IN 1941 AM) j!)r»j 
AND MEAN (DECENNIAL) ARITHMETIC RATE OF GKOUTH. 


mean ifloroiiniuJ) 

population IlMl (’f'nsuK lOol (Vuisus xirithnirtK' rate 

zones & of growth (%) 


States 




. -. 

.- 

- - — 



total 

rural 

total 

rural 

urban 

total 

rural 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(ft) 

(«) 

(7) 

(S) 

1. North Imlin: 








I. Uttar Praxlcsli 

56,532 

49,347 

63,216 

54,690 

8,626 

r \ 

. 10. 1 

2. Enst India: 








2, Jlihar 

3<i,528 

34,582 

40,226 

37,521 

2,705 

■■} !).6 

• S.2 

Oris.sii 

13,768 

13,365 

14,646 

14,0.52 

594 

1 6.2 

5. 1 

4. M'est Hcnpil 

21,837 

17,198 

24,810 

18,657 

6153 

-i 12.7 

, 8. I 

r». Assam 

7,593 

7,444 

9,044 

8,629 

414 

i 17.1 

14.7 

(S. Manipur 

512 

412 

578 

576 

3 

; 12.0 

33. 

7. 'rripuru 

513 

495 

639 

596 

43 

- 21. •» 

: IS. 5 

s. Andaman 6l 








Nicobor Ik. 

34 

33 

31 

23 

8 

— S.(i 

- 3,5.7 

Huh-total 

80,785 

73,519 

89.974 

80,054 

9.920 

i JO.S 

; 8.5 

3. South India: 








9. Madras 

49,831 

41,881 

57,016 

45,832 

11,184 

- 13. 1 

9.0 

10. Mysore 

7,338 

5,984 

9,075 

6,896 

2,179 

1 2J.2 

i 14.2 

11. Triivaiu^orc & 








(k>(?hin 

7,i)00 

6,534 

9.2K0 

7,792 

),4H3 

21.2 

17.6 

12. ('oorg 

169 

158 

229 

213 

16 

: 30.5 

;-29.6 

sub-total 

64,837 

54,567 

75.600 

It0,734 

14,867 

; 15.3 

: 10.7 

4. Went India 








13. Boiubax 

29,181 

22,348 

35,956 

24,786 

11,170 

: 20.8 

-10.3 

14. Saurashtra. 

3,561 

2,542 

4,137 

2,744 

1,393 

15.0 

7.6 

15. Kutch 

508 

411 

568 

464 

114 

U.l 

10.0 

sub-sotal 

33,250 

25,301 

40,661 

27,984 

12,677 

. 20.1 

10. I 

6. Centred India: 








16. Vindhyiv Pradesh 

3,569 

3,373 

3,675 

3,269 

306 

0.2 

- 3.1 

17. Madhya Pradesh 

19,632 

14,429 

21,248 

18,370 

2,877 

- 7 9 

i 5.3 

18. Madhya Bhanvt 

7,170 

6,049 

7,954 

6,513 

1,441 

i 10.1 

: 7.4 

19. Bh<^pttl 

779 

646 

836 

700 

136 

■1 7.2 

8.0 

20. Hyderabad 

16,327 

14,144 

18,655 

16,179 

3,476 

! 13.3 

‘ 7.1 

sub-total 

47,476 

41,641 

52,268 

44,031 

8,237 

10.0 

; 5.6 

6. North Wetft India: 








21. Rajasthan 

J 3,306 

11,204 

15,291 

12,641 

2,649 

13.9 

i 12.1 

22. Punjab 

12,699 

11,115 

12,641 

10,240 

,2.401 

- 0.5 

- 8.2 

23. Bilaspur 

JIO 

107 

126 

122 

4 

i 13.3 

r 13.2 

24. P.E.P.S.U. 

3,403 

2,924 

3,494 

2,828 

666 

i 2.6 

3.3 

25. Ajmer 

584 

370 

693 

306 

298 

■i 17.2 

; 6.8 

26. Delhi 

918 

222 

1,744 

307 

1,437 

i 62.1 

i 32.2 

27. Himachal Pradesh 

1 947 

ml 

983 

942 

41 

3.7 

i 4.1 

sub-total 

31,967 

26,846 

34,972 

27,477 

.-7,496 

; 9.0 

, 2.3 

All-India 3,14,846 2 

,71,211 

3,56,691 2,94,869 

61,822 

: 12.5 

-I- 8.4- 


1 The last digit of each number has been individually rounded off to the correct 
nmnl^r of thousands. In consequence, the totals and sob-totals given in this table are 
not always identical with the corresiponding arithmetic totals of the constituent numbers. 
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TABLE (0-1’;: his riMATED POPULATION AS ON 31 DECEMBER 1949 
AND MEAN OKOMETRIC BATE OF GROWTH 

pstimnlod popul.ition (icfint^trin rato of crowth 

population z»jicf- in tliousii.idK o.i 31 (log P itni log P,v„) 

and Stall's Dopeiiilxir 1949. 



b tal 

rural 

urban 

total 

rural 

__ 

(3) 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

(fi) 

1. North Jiiiiia : 






I. Uttar Prudr.'ill 


.>/y,.8AV 

8.5/4 

>4,048.5320 

0.043862.7 

2. Na.'it Irnlm : 






2. Bihar 

30/770 

37,101 

2,075 

0.0418787 

0.0354243 

3. OriMHii 

I4.ri41 

1.3,051 

500 

0.0208451 

0.0220042 

i. AWflt Benpu 

1*4,44.3 

18,381 

(5,002 

0.0.554331 

0.0.353689 

5. Afisajii 


8,4.55 

400 

0.07.59.327 

0.00.51541 

6. Manipur 

570 

507 

3 

0.0522724 

0.1417700 

7. Tripura 

(523 

581 

42 

0.0953835 

0.0800411 

8. Andanmn i!c 

31 

23 

8 • 

-0.((376550 - 

-0.1.507861 

Nif obor Im. 






sub-total 

88,845 

70,000 

9,786 



East India Z< m 

sSjSSO 

79,054 

9,79(;> 

0.0407S23 

0.0309780 

South India : 






9. Madras 

50,127 

15,1 IS 

11,009 

0.()5S4997 

0.0.391518 

10. Mysore 

8,853 

(5,727 

2,120 

0.0922807 

0.0010057 

1 1 . Trtivanooro k 






Cociiin 

0,053 

7,(501 

1,452 

0.0924990 

0.0704698 

!2, Coorg 

221 

20(5 

10 

0.1334783 

0.1297225 

sub-total 

74,2.54 

59,652 

14,002 



South India Zone 

74,2.58 

50,655 

14,003 

0.0667008 

0.0465742 

. West India : 

• 





13. Bombay 

3.5,091 

24,189 

10,902 

0.0908721 

0.0449677 

14. Saurashtra 

4,060 

2,697 

1,369 

0.0651921 

0.0333086 

15. Kutch 

560 

448 

112 

0.0482642 

0.0432141 

sub-tctol 


27,333 

12,384 



West Iridla Zone 

39.717 

27,334 

12,383 

0.0873914 

0.0437721 
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TABLE (0.2): ESTIMATED POPULATION* AS ON 31 DECEMBER 1049 
AND MEAN GEOMETRIC BATE OP GROWTH 


population zones 
and States 

estimat:d population 
in thousands cn 31 
December 1940 

geometric rate < ^ prowtl 


total 

rural 

urban 

total 

rural 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

5. Central Iridia : 

16. Vindhya Pradesii 

3,550 

3,246 

304 

0.0260481 

-0.01.-)6014 

17. Madhya Pradesh 

21,052 

18,202 

2,851 

0.0343522 

0.0228.367 

18. Madhya Bharat 

7,858 

6,434 

1,424 

0.0450834 

0.0.320975 

19. Bhopal 

830 

695 

135 

0.0311515 

0.0348655 

20. Hyderabad 

18,367 

14,945 

3,422 

0.0578885 

0.0306710 

sub-total 

51,657 

43,521 

8,136 



Central India Zone 

61,659 

43,518 

8,141 

0.0436144 

0.0242373 

6. North West India : 






21. Rajasthan 

15,045 

12,438 

2,607 

0.0603762 

0,0524083 

22. Punjab 

13,648 

10,246 

2,402 

-0.0019676 

-0.0356095 

23. Bilaspur 

124 

121 

4 

0.0581396 

0.0669760 

24. P.E.P.S.U. 

3,483 

2,820 

663 

0.0114747 

-0.0144980 

25. Ajmer 

680 

388 

292 

0.0747941 

0.0294935 

26. Delhi 

1,618 

285 

1,333 

0.2787760 

0.1407864 

27. Himachal Pradesh 

979 

938 

41 

0.0161968 

0.0178826 

sub-total 

34,577 

27,234 

7,342 



North West India Zone 

34,608 

27,190 

7,418 

0.0390287 

0.0100739 

411-India : (State total 

3,51,446 

2,90,683 

60,763 



411 India: Zone total 

3,51,488 

2,90,634 

60,855 



\11 India: direct 

3,51,511 

2,90,584 

60,927 

0.0644726 

0.0363189 


^ The estimated population has been calculated on tlie basis of the geometric rates 
of growth given in cols. (5) & (6). of this table. 

Two totals are given for each population zone, the first obtiiined by addling up the 
State figures; and, the second obtained by adjusting the total zonal populations directly. 
Following the same principle, 3 totals have been obtained for India, first by adding 
State figures; second by adding zonal estimates; and third, by estimating the all-India 
total directly. 
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7.4. :The ariKiiuii of salt coirsiimed as human food is seen from Table 
(58) to be 7.3i .seen! per person per year, on an average lor the whoe 
of the rural a;ea of India during the year July J949-June J9o0. The 
Siesults of certain stirveys carried out in the Indian .Statistical Institute 
between 1936 and 194.3 are given below in Tabic (P). 

TABLK (I'j : CONSr.VlI’TlON OJ*’ SALT t’KK VWR.SON DAY 


year 

SOOl'H lbs 

(ih (‘h 

seers 

(4) 

lbs 

(•‘•‘I 

_ 

< 'tih'.utta 

Jtiffaddfd 

irorking-cla^a 


1030 

S.41 (t7.3) 


.... 

1941 


7.73 

(10.0) 

1945 

;*>.74 

5. S3 

(12.0) 

1036.42 

Ht'dnjtil (j<iV4.rai 7.33 seers 

(15.3 lbs) 


NSS 1940-50 

A ll-Jnd kt tfvarat/e 7.51 soors 

(15.5 lbs) 


7.5. The NSS 

estitnate ol coiLsiimption of 7.!: 

11 seers per person per 


year is not incon.sisteiit with tlic results given in the above table. Also 
the consumption of salt is likely to be same in both urban and rural areas. 
On this assumption ilu* total consumption in India can be obtained by 
multiplying 7.51 seers per person by the estimated population of 351.51 
millions which comes lo 2.421 million tons. 

7.6. There is a niDi t* rigorous way of estimating the total consumption 
in India by building il up from estimates of consumption in each of the 
6 population zones. I he Ibllowing I’able (Q^) shows the consumption 
figures by population zones. 


TABLE (g) : (X)NSl'Ml»'riUN OK JSAUI^ IN INDIA BY POPULATION ZONES 
lULV 194a -JUNE Itmo. 


populttlion zones 

‘‘stinuiitMl total 
population 
.31 Do'omber 
1040 

salt consumption 
jxjr person in 
seers per 
year 

total salt 
oonsumption in 
million tons 

. (1) 

(:’) 

(3) 

(4) 

1. Nortli Imlitt 

02.40 

5.57 

0.3192 

2. East Indm 

H8.85 

8.21 

0.6690 

3. South India 

74.26 

0.40 

0.6414 

4. West In<Ha 

39.72 

6.38 

0.2327 

5. Central Indui 

51. <»« 

6.94 

0.3292 

6. North \\ est Indm 

34.01 

7.61 

0.2491 

7. tdtdl of (1)—(0) 

351.50 

•• 

2.4343 

8. All-India 

351.61 

7.51 

2.4244 
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7.7. The total issue’ of locally manufactured salt was 60,749,000 rnininds 
or 2.231 million tons in 1949 and 63,957,000 maunds or 2.340 million 
tons in 1950. Taking the average one gets an estimated issue ol 2.20 
million tons during the period July 1949-June 1950. Some information 
is also available about domestic production*. It was 46.3 lakh rnauncls 
per month or 2.04 million tons in 1949: and 59.4 lakh maunds per month, 
or 2.62 million tons in 1950 with an average of 2.33 million lorr^ corres¬ 
ponding to the year of reference, July 1949—June 1950. 

7.8. Net imports* of salt by sea in the year April 1949 to Marcli 1950 
amounted to 224 thousand tons. 7’he net export^ of salt by land during 
the same period was 56 thousand tons , leaving a net import balance by 
both sea and land of 167 thousand tons. Allowing a time lag of three 
months in the case of imports, the total estimated supply during the year 
July 1949~June 1950 may be obtained by adding 167 thou.satul tons to 
the estimated total issue of 2.29 million tons or 2.46 million (ons in all. 
In view of the approximate nature of the estimates, the agreement between 
tlie estimated consumption of 2.43 million tons and the estimated supply 
of 2.46 million tons seems to be quite satisfactory. 

8. CONSUMPTION OF FOODGRAINS 

8.1. The NSS figures relating to the consumption ('f foodgrains 
include all cereals such as, rice, wheat, barley, maize, jowar, bajra, ragi 
and also those parts of small millets and gram which were eaten as cereals. 
Similar consumption figures are available from a number of surveys 
although the scope of these surveys were only regional. Firsth, there 
was a group of surveys carried out in the urban areas of Bengal lietwccn 
1939 and 1950-51. A survey of middle class households of Calcutta"* was 
organised by the Indian Statistical Institute in 1939 in whicli the number 
of households covered was 1151. The consumption of foodgrains per 
person per day amounted to 6.5 chhataks or 13.4 ozs. In 1942, another 
survey of middle class households was organized by the Indian Statistical 
Institute covering 981 households in a number of towns in Bengal ex¬ 
cluding Calcutta.® The foodgrains consumption per person per. day 
was 6.3 chhataks or 13.0 ozs, A third survey was organised by the same 
Institute in 1945 in Calcutta covering 610 middle class families.® The 
foodgrains consumption per person per day was 6.7 chhataks or 13.8 ozs. 

t Statistical Abstract of India, 1950, p. 865. 

* Monthly Statistics of Production of Selected Industries of Indi,’i, -luly p. 46, 

8 Monthly Seaborne Trade of India, March 1950, pages 118 and 212. 

4 Supplements to the Indian Trade Journed in 1049 and 1950. 

S‘‘Recent Experiments in Statistical Sampling in the Indian Statistual Institute* 
Jour, Roy, Stat, Society., Vol. CIX, 1946, Table 21, p. 363, 
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In 1950-51 ihe West Bengal State Statistical Bureau organized a 

survey of micIJIc class families of Calcutta and the foodgrains consump¬ 
tion of persons in 774 households wth incomes between Rs. 100 and Rs. 350 
per month amounted to 6.4 chhataks or 13.2 ozs,* per person per day. 
The consumption of foodgrains in middle cla.ss households in West Bengal 
thus shows a great deal of stability over the period 1939 to 1950-51 
inspite of the rising prices of foodgrains and the introduction of rationing. 

8.2. The Indian Statistical Institute carried out three sample surveys 
of working cla.ss families between the years 1941 and 1945 in Jagaddal, 
an industrial area near Calcutta. The first survey was organized in 
1941 and covered 642 households; the second in 1942 covered 740 house¬ 
holds; and the third in 1945 covered 755 households^ The figures of 
foodgrains consumption per person per day for the three years 1941, 1942 
and 1945 were 8.6, 8.2 and 6.8 chhataks or 17.7, 16.9 and 14.0 ozs. 
respectively. The figures show a clear decline in consumption of food- 
grains amongst the working class households between 1941 and 1945. 

It will be also noticed that the consumption of foodgrains in working class 
households was appreciably higher than that in middle class households 
in 1941 and 1942 before the introduction of rationing, but naturally 
become about the same under rationing. 

8.3. The above figures relate to urban areas and are not comparable 
with the consumption figures of NSS because the present round covers 
only the rural areas. The figures will be, however, useful for estimating 
roughly the amounts of consumption in urban areas which has to be 
added to the consumption in rural areas to obtain the total consumption 
in the country as a wliolc. 

8.4. Some consumption figures for rural areas are available from a 
number of surveys. The Bengal Board of Economic Enquiry organised 
in 1936 a survey primarily in rural areas of 8 districts of Bengal to investi¬ 
gate the condition of handloom weavers. The total number of house¬ 
holds covered was 9038. The consumption of foodgrains per person 
per day was 8.4 chhataks or 17.3 ozs. A survey was organized by the 
Visva-bharati (Institute of Rural Reconstruction) in 1936-37 which 
however covered only 659 households in 12 villages near Bolpur in the 
district of Birbhum, West Bengal. The consumption of foodgrains per 
person per day was estimated at 7.0 chhataks or 14.4 ozs. The National 
Sample Survey in West Bengal covering the whole State shows in 1949-50 
an average consumption of 8.4 chhataks or 17.3 ozs, per person per day, 

» From a paper submitted for pubKcation in Sanhhya; the Indian Journal of Statistics. 

fet the other income upy. hiwe not yet been tobuloted* 

* J. B. 8.8. Vol. dX 1946. Tables 13 * 21 p. 347 ft 363. 
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This is nearly the same as the figure of 8.4 chhataks or 17.3 ozs. per person 
per day obtained in the earlier survey of 1936, 

8.5. In Uttar Pradesh, the Department of Economics and Statistics, 
U. P. Government, organized a survey in 1948-49 covering 16 viJlajs^es. 
The figures cf foodgrains consumption were published in term^ of adult 
equivalent per day and amounted to 12.75 chhataks.^ On the basis of 
80 adults-d00 persons as taken in the Famine Enquiry Cornmission 
Report on Bengal 1945 (p. 203), the consumption per capita per day 
comes to 10.2 chhataks or 21.0 ozs. If the conversion factor is taken 
as 0.75 (please see discussion in paragraphs 8.8—8.12), the per capita 
consumption will come to 9.6 chhataks or 19.7 ozs. In the NSS, on 
the basis of 450 sample households in 155 sample villages in U. P., the 
consumption in 1949-50 was 10.2 chhataks or 21.0 ozs. per person per 
day. 

8.6. The Indian Council of Medical Research in a report issued in 
1951 published various details of 841 diet studies carried out in the diff- 
erent parts of India during the period 1935 to 1948.* With one or two 
exceptions, the data were collected by investigators by house to house 
visits and actual weighment of food-stuffs for a continuous period ranging 
from 7 to 21 days. The planning of schedules was not uniform. The 
investigations were carried out in urban and rural areas of different States 
and covered not only families but also inmates of student hostels, homes, 
reformatories, prisons, relief camps etc. The number of households 
covered in each study varied widely but the average number was around 
20. The results of each study have been given in the I.C.M.R. report 
showing the average quantity of different foodstuffs in ounces per day for 
every consumption unit (i.e., equivalent adult unit). Figures of consump¬ 
tion of cereals are available in these tables. 

8.7. These are separate type studies carried out over a period of 14 
years and are not random samples selected in an appropriate manner 
from all over the country. Nevertheless, the figures can give'some broad 
ideas of quantities of food grains consumption. Since the figures of the 
first round of NSS relate to families in rural areas, the^results of only those 
I.C.M.R. diet studies which relate to rural familcs will be discussed here. 
Of the 841 studies, only 338 covered households of a family type, the rest 
covered hostels, camps etc. Of these 338 family studies, 207 related to 
rural areas. Again, the studies relating to the rural families can be divided 
into two groups, one consisting of 146 surveys which were carried out 
before 1944, that is, before the introduction of food rationing; and the 

1 U. P. Monthly BuUetln of StatistlcB, Vol. V, No. 1. 

i I. C. M. R. Gfpecial Report Series No. 20; Results of Diet Surveys jii Intlia, 1935-48. 
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Other consislir.i; -i siirvoys in 8 Slates which were carried out in and 
after 1944, (Ijc iritrofluction of control and rationing. It is the 

results of this hua Kroup of G1 studies in 8 States which may be some- 
what companif)le wii!i dir resulls of the first round of the NSS. 

8.8. CmversionJor/fo-Jot 'nmumption mil. All the figures in the I.C.M.R. 
diet survey re|)oir ha\r hern given in terms of ounces per consumption 
unit jier day. On pag<‘ o of the LC.lVf.R. report it has been stated that 
'‘the number o/ rousunijition units in each family or institution has been 
estimated on tin' basis of the table of calorie coefficients suggested by 
the League of Nntlnfis in ! 932 . for men and women of different ages. The 
arithmetic mean of* average iiUake of each fixmily or institution compris- 
^ group has liecn indicated in the tables.*' The actual basis of cal¬ 
culating the coiiMimption unit lias not been reproduced in the I.C.M.R. 

tahlk (H): ('oxvrrstox factor for coxsinvtPTiox irsvv 


age-group 
in yours 

sox 

e.‘dori(^ 
coeffi- 
eient (e) 

lOtJ 

age 

structure (f) 

weighted 

factor 

(1) 

r^) 

Ci) 

(4) 

(r>) 

0- 2 yen I S 

botii 

<K2 

4.rt3 

0.920 

2- 3 „ 

- 

0.3 

5. OK 

1.704 

4" 5 

- 

0.4 

5.79 

2.310 

0- 7 „ 


0.5 

5.(33 

2.815 

S- 0 


0.0 

5.48 

.3.288 

10-IJ „ 


0.7 

4.51 

3.157 

12-13 „ 


0.7 

4.43 

3.544 

14-59 „ 

innh's 

1.0 

.30.58 

30.580 

14-59 .. 

females 

0.8 

28.70 

23.008 

00 & alcove 

both 

0.8 

4.51 

3.608 




100.00 

74.940 


Note: In col. (1), age group 0-2 moIiideH all persons from birth up to and includ¬ 
ing the 24th montli of age; tlie groujj 2~3 years includes all persons who have com¬ 
pleted 2 years but have n<»t completed 4 years of age, and so on. Ool. (2) gives the 
sex; col. (3) the calorio-rof>fTicient recommended by the League of Nations in 1982; 
and col. (4) the mimher of persona per 100 of the Census population of India in 1941. 
Finally, col. (5) giwa the prodm-t of cols. (8) and (4) and adds upto 74.946 consump¬ 
tion units per 100 persons so that the conversion factor is 0.75 approximately. 
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Report. The League of Nations scale was originally given in tlie (hmlerly 
Bulletin of Health Organization, Vol. I, No. 1, March 1932, pp. KK) 
and following, and is reproduced in Table (R) for convemViii c of 
reference. 

8.9. Using the age distribution of the population of India i;) I'Jl], 
the equivalent consumption unit per capita comes out as 0.7") approxi¬ 
mately. That is, figures given in the I.C.M.R. report has to be multiplied 
by the factor 0.75 in order to secure the corresponding per capita estimates 
on the assumption that the age structure of the families surveyed is die 
same as the all-India age structure in 1941. It will be noticed, how¬ 
ever, that many of the surveys relate to inmates of institutions and special 
groups which were selected for type studies The age structuies of such 
special groups are almost certainly quite different from the age structure 
of the country as a whole. The conversion coefficient of 0.75 cannot, 
therefore, be validly used for much of the material to obtain the corres¬ 
ponding per capita figures. The position would have been saiisl'aclory 
if ‘per household’ and ‘per capita’ rates of consumption were givmi in 
the ca.se of each sui-vey ; or, alternatively, the age structure of each gioiip 
were specified. It may be noted that the factor used in the Famine 
Enquiry Commission Report on Bengal (Appendix II, p. 203), was slightly 
higher, viz., 0.80 so that 100 pensons of all ages have to lie taken as 
equivalent to 80 adults. 

8.10. The question of “consumption units’ was subsequetitlv discussed 
in greater detail in another League of Nations publication Relation 
of nutrition to healthy agriculture and economic policy, Genera, 1937 which 
gives a number of different scales of carlorie coefficients Ibr diflcrcnt 
age groups. In a still later publication Guiding principles for studies 
on the nutrition of population, Geneva, 1939, several additional scales 
are given. Each scale of calorie coefficient can be used in conjunction 
with the age-distribution of the 1941 Census population of India to yield 
a conversion factor for the consumption unit. The results of such cal¬ 
culations arc shown in Table (S). 
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, (>\ \ KUSION FACTORS FOR CONSUMPTION UNIT. 


I Mfoles 

convorsion factor 

serj.'? 

{a) Relation of nutrition to healthy agriculture an 
economic policy p. 24Z. 

] . scale (a) 

0.767 

o 

(C) 

0.644 

3. 

.. (d) 

0.795 

4. 

,, (O) 

0.823 

5. 

.. (f) 

0.806 

0. 

.. (s) 

0.685 

7. 

„ 0*) 

0.821 

8. 

,, (i) 

0.769 

9. 

„ (i) 

0.790 

10. 

.. (k) 

0.767 

i) Guiding principli' if for sludien on the nutrition of 
popvdaJtiom 1939. 

11. „ on p. 94 

0.832 

12. 

p. 96 

0.983 

13. 

»!• >» »> 

0.774 

14. 

„ M P. 10r>a 

0.747 

16. 

„ „ p. 105l» 

0.762 

16. 

„ „ p.llle 

1.029 

17. 

•f ff »> 

0.822 

' 18. 

„ .. p. 112 

0.781 

overage 

of si'iilo.s iiOH. {1)-(J8) excluding no. (16). 

0.784 


tt adopted ill Huuth India >> adopted in Japan c American Scale 

8.11. It will be seen that excluding no. (16), the average of the remain^ 
ing 17 coefficients comes out as 0.78 consumption unit per person approxi¬ 
mately. In an enquiry conducted by the Indian Statistical Institute at 
Giridih in 1945 the actual measured consumption of rice of 253 persons 
showed an equivalent consumption unit of 0.789 per person on the basis 
of the consumption of a male adult (30 years of age or more) as one con¬ 
sumption unit. 

8.12. From the above discussion it seems that the conversion factor 
appropriate to the Indian population lies between 0.75 and 0.80. The 
intakes of foodgrains per consumption unit as given in the Indian Council 
of Medical Research Report have been, therefore, converted into two 
sets of per capita figures, one by multiplying with 0.75 and the other 
with 0.80. 
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TABLE (T): CONSUMPTION OF FOODGRAINS, BY I.O.M.R. STUJjJJCS AND 

BY NSS FIRST ROUND 


State 

no. of 
studies 

consump¬ 
tion in 
o%. per day 

no. of 
house¬ 
holds 

consump¬ 
tion in 
oz. per da.\ 

dilTcreiare: 
col. (3)-. 
col. (5) 

(»). 

(2) 

(3) 


(4) 

(S) 


(1) cojaeJUJilpticii 

I.C.M.R. studies 
per person j)er day 

with 

NSS 

convursloii factor=(i. 7r>. 


]. AsHaiii 

4 

15.04 


109 

19.90 

-4.92 

2. Bihar 


rs.iT 


319 

18.75 

3.58 

.‘t. (.)riHHa 

0 

10.70 


99 

19.93 

-3.23 

4. Ma<Jras 

i 

13.88 


421 

14.58 

0.70 

5. Hyderabad 

:i 

14.55 


102 

16.47 

-0.92 

<>. Bombay 

i 

13.54 

. 

289 

14.32 

78 

7. Madhya Trades)* 

s 

22.41 


.301 

17.11 

i 5.30 

8. West 1 Bengal 

7 

19.08 


181 

17.28 

; 1.80 

9. combined 

()1 



1881 

17.18 

-0.88 

(2) (‘Oiisuiiiptioii 

per pei‘son 

per day 

with 

<;on version 

factor0.80, 


1. Assam 

4 

10.04 


109 

19.9ii 

-3.92 

2. Hiliar 

25 

10.18 


319 

18.75 

-2.57 

.‘L Oj'issa 

(} 

17.82 


99 

19.93 

2.11 

4. Madras 

4 

14.80 


421 

14.58 

, 0.22 

5. Hyderabad 

:) 

15.52 

! 

102 

15.47 

0.05 

ti. Bombay 

4 

14.44 

i 

289 

14.32 

0.12 

7. Madhya Pradesh 

s 

23,90 


301 

17.11 

V 9.70 

8. West Bengal 

7 

20.35 

: 

181 

17.28 

•3.07 

9. combined 

01 

17.38 

j 

1881 

17.18 

+9.21 


8.13. Whether the conversion factor is 0.75 or 0.80, the I.C.M.R. 
figures and the NSS figures are not strictly comparable because the 
households for the I.C.M.R. studies were selected with a different approach 
from the one adopted in the NSS. The I.C.M.R. studies were type studies 
and the household groups were not selected to obtain a proper cross-sec¬ 
tion of the rural households of a State as a whole; they were selected 
according to convenience of accessibility and other considerations. In 
the NSS, on the other hand, the households were selected with a view to 
securing representative samples of rural households and were thus scattered 
10 
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all over thr s,o,'. Ila- .sample ske for an individual State war, how¬ 
ever. »nall heeause tl.e main purpose of the NSS is to obta.n ,,11-Indu. 
estimates. a\<nrrt/i<-ltss. a broad comparison may be of intere.st. As 
will be seen Imm the two Tables T (1) & T (2), the unweighted average 
consumption of foodgrains for the « States differ by - 0.88 oz when the 
conversion factor used ff>r the results of the I.Ca.M.R. diet survey is 0.75, 
the NSS average being higlicr. Using a conversion factor of 0.80, the 
difference betwcni the two sene.s \s 4 .21 o/., the T.C.M.R. figures 
being higher. 


8.14. Another Intcrsting i)oint may be noted in passing. It has already 
been mentioned that ol‘ the 841 diet survtns included in the I.C.M.R. 
report, 338 covered honsediolds of a family type and that some of these 
.surveys were carried out before 1944 and a comparison of pre-1944 and 
post-1944 surveys may e,i\'e some roiigli indication of the clTccts of high 
prices and rationing on tlic consumption of food grains, llie ( omparisori 
can only be rougli because the surx'cys of the two groups did not cover 
the same localities, and therefore the observed differences can not be 
unequivocally ascribed to dilTercnces in conditions before and after 1944. 
The consumption of food grains has been given in terms of per person 
per day using 0.80 as the conversion factor for converting the figures of 
per consumption unit given in the I.C.M.R. report. 


TABLE (U): 1( MR RKPOUT: COMPAHISON OF PHE-1H44 AND 

POST-1944 SUKVElS. 


lioiiHeljoldM 

l)i(‘ 

-1944 

of tt family- 



type. 

no. (»1 

per 

person 

(1) 

{-’) 

(3) 

.—- 

... . 



rural 

I4<) 

17.48 

urban 

71 

14.31 


po.st-1944 

diflerenoo 

no. of 

oz. per 

C!Ol. (3)- 

survt?ys 

person 

col. (5) 

w 

(5) 

(6) 

01 

17.58 

—0.10 

0(1 

11.25 

+ 3.06 


8.15. It will be seen that in rural areas 146 sur\^eys were carried out 
before 1944 and 61 surveys in and after 1944. In rural areas the average 
consumption in both these groups of surveys was more or less the same. 
In urban areas, 71 surveys were carried out before 1944 and 60 in 1944 
and after. The consumption per day per consumption unit was 14.3 
oz, for the first group and 11.25 oz. for the second group, a difference of 
3.6 oz. There was apparently a fall in the consumption of cereals in 
urban areas due no doubt to the introduction of rationing. 
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8.16. All the comparisons may now be summed up in the tollowing 
Table (W). 

TABLE (W) : CONSUMPTION OF FOODGRAINS PER PERSON PEJI DAY 



survey 

no. of 
sample 
households 

eonsumptiuM 

per 

per p(M*.son 
<lay 


chhataks 

oiincoK 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

URBAN 





tnMlc cUtMiS 




1. 

Crtlenttii inidcUo class : 1939 

U5I 

6.5 

13.4 

2. 

Bengal urban niiddlo class : 1942 

981 

6.3 

13. 

:j. 

Calcutta middle class ; 1945 

61 

6.7 

13.8 

4. 

Calcutta rnid<lle class ; 1950-51 

774 

6.1 

13.2 


irorkintj clnnfi 



' 

5. 

ffagaddul worki ig class : 1941 

641 

8.6 

17.7 

6. 

flagadilal wurUiag class : 1942 

740 

8.2 

16.9 

7. 

Tagiuldal worldag class : 1945 

755 

6.S 

14.0 

BCPAl. 




8. 

Btmgfil Weaving Survey : 1930 

0038 

8.4 

17.3 

9. 

West Bongtil Bulnur Survey ; 1930-37 

659 

7.0 

14.4 

10. 

NSS, West Boi'fial : 1949-50 

181 

8.4 

17.3 

11. 

Uttnr Pradegn, 10 villages : 1948-49 





with e')nversion fa(dor=0,80 


10.2 

21.0 


with conversion. rncUr™ 0,75 


9.6 

!9.7 

12. 

NSS, Uttar Pradesh ; 1949-50 

450 

10.2 

21.0 

1.3. 

ICMR Diet Stu;Ues i i 8 .Stute.<- : 1944-48 

161)* 




with conversion factor—0.80 


S. 4 

17.3 


with ccii.version factor“.0.75 


7.9 

16.3 

14. 

NSS average frr these 8 States : 1949-50 

1881 

K.3 

17.1 

15. 

NSS average, all Lnlia : 1949-50 

3177 

8. U 

18.3 

♦ 

61 groups of studios covering 2126 families altogether. 




8.17. It will be seen from these broad comparisons that the per capita 
consumption figures obtained in the NSS fit in quite well with other 
estimates. An average consumption of 8,9 chhataks or 18.3 oz per person 
per day in the rural areas of India as obtained in this survey may not be 
an over-estimation. On the contrary, it may w^ell be that this figure is 
an under-estimation for reasons explained below. 

8.18. The reference period of this survey was a year, namely July 
1949 to June 1950. There is a school of opinion which is definitely of the 
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view that ha,i:>cltolds cnnnot remember the quantities of consumption 
for such a Joni^ peiiod as one year; and hence, in supplying in ormation 
to investigators, they make omissions. Therefore, according to this 
school, it is likriv (hat the figures of consumption would be under-estimates. 
One cannot )‘et prove or disprove this point of view. It was, how'evei, 
thought worthwhile to alter the reference period r)r the investigation in 
subsequent rounds of National Sample Survey to observe the elTects, 
if any, due to a change in the reference period. 

COMPAKISON OF MSS ESTIMATES OF CONSUMPTION AND SUPPLY. 

8.19. In the pn'scnt survey questions^ were also asked about the pro¬ 
duction of foodgrains. Based on the replies given by the growers, the 
production of rice, wheat, barley, maize, jowar, bajra, ragi and gram 
was found to be 19.86 maunds or 0.73 tons per household during the 
year (excluding small millets of which the returns have not yet been 
analysed). From Table (57) the consumption of foodgrains per house¬ 
hold is seen to be 1,055.3! seers or 26.38 maunds (0.97 tons) for t he year. 
If the consumption figure is dediu tcd from the production figure, there 
is a negative balance of 6.52 maunds or 0.24 tons per household in the 
rural areas, which is quite absurd. The rationing off-lake from imported 
foodgrains, which amounted to about 2.B million tons during the year 
under review, had to be supplemented by procurement of home grown 
foodgrains to provide food for rationed population. There must have 
been, therefore, a sur plus balance of production over consumption in the 
rural area. If it is granted that the NSS consumption figures were not 
overestimates than it follows that the NSS production figures obtained 
bv asking the growers were clearly under-estimates. 

Comparison with official estimates of production 

8.20. A comparisorj with the foodgrains production figures of the Minis¬ 
try of Food and Agriculture of the Government of India is also of interest. 
In the publication /hia and Production of Principal Crops in India 1948-51, 
issued in November 1951, the total production figures in thousand tons 
arc given as below. 




1948-49 

1949-50 

A U’Intlin : 

(‘.ereals 

^ram 

43,314 

4,535 

46,018 

3,667 


total 

47,849 

49,685 

Jammu & 
Kashmir : 

cereals 

897 

337 


gram 

—• 

— 


total 

897 

337 


* Questions on production and consumption were not put to the same sample household 
generally; CNie para 4.7. 
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On the basis of these figures (ill thousand tons) the all-India figm c . trM iud- 
ing Jammu & Kashmir are derived and are shown below: 



1048-40 

um-50 

average 

reference period 

CO reals 

42,417 

45,081 

44,049 

gram 

1,535 

3,007 

4,101 

total 

46,952 

49,348 

48,150 


The appropriate official production figures of Jbodgrains in respect of the 
NvSS reference period are thus 44.05 excluding gram and 48.15 million 
tons including gram. The rural population in India (excluding Jainmu and 
Kashmir) has been estimated at 290.58 millions at the end of December 
1949, the midpoint of the reference year. The per capita consumption of all 
foodgrains in rural areas in the year 1949-50 as agiven in Table (57) of this 
report, was 202.74 seers; multiplying this figure by 290.58 millions, the 
total estimated consumption in the rural areas only was about 54. 10 
million tons. This also leads to a negative balance of 10.05 million tons 
excluding gram, and 5.95 million tons including gram, for the rural areas. 
7'his is absurd. Again, if it is granted that the NSS consumption 
figure is not an over-estimate, then the production figure of the Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture must be an under- estimate. 

8.21. In regard to the requirements of urban areas, il ii is assumed 
that the per capita consumption per day was as low as 6 chhataks or 12.3 
oz, then with an urban population of 60.93 million persons at the 
end of December 1949, the total consumption of foodgrains would be 
about 7.66 million tons; adding .54.10 million tons (the consumption in 
rural areas) the total consumption was 61.76 million tons for both rural 
and urban areas. A part of this requirement was met by imports from 
abroad. From the Bulletin on Food Statistics (Ministry of Food and Agri¬ 
culture), January 1952, Table 3, p. 10, it is found that the total ofl-take from 
Gk)vernmenl stock for rationing purposes was 7.692 and 7.554 million tons 
in the two calendar years 1949 and 1950 respectively. The procurement of 
foodgrains by Government out of the domestic production was 4.610 and 
4.617 million tons in 1949 and 1950 respectively. The net release out of 
imports was thus 3.082 and 2.937 million tons with an average of 3.01 
million tons which would be the appropriate figure of net supply out of 
imports for the reference period from July 1949 to June 1950. Deducting 
3.01 million tons from the total consumption of 61.76 million tons there 
is a balance of 58,75 million tons which must have been met out of the 
domestic production (assuming there was no change in the stock position). 
The official production figure as estimated for the reference period is 48.15 
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million tons ijirlucling gi'ani or 44.05 million tons excluding gr 3 .n 1 . 
Production Tills sliort of the estimated consumption by 14.70 

mitiion tons il gjvon is fexcluded, and by 10.60 million tons il giam is 
included. Ir is knowu that the whole of the gram is not consumed as 
a cereal suhsiitutc. Ii fnllows, therefore, that the discrepancy between 
estimated consirnipiion and the official figure of production lies between 
say 15 and 12 million tons out of an estimated requirement of about 59 
million tons. 

8.22, A more rigoious estimate of foodgrains consumption for the 
country can be liuili up on the basis of zonal estimates and the following 
Table (X) shows ilie estimated consumption for the different zones. The 
per capita constunpi ion of urban areas has been assumed to be 76 per 
cent of that for rirrai areas as was observed in West Bengal (13.2 to 17.3 
07 S ). It may l)c noted tliat in the I.C.M.R. diet surveys, all of them 
taken together, the average intake per consumption unit per day was 
15.72 oz. in uiIkui areas and 20.16 oz. in rural areas with an urban: 
rural ratio of 7() H per cent. On the basis of the zonal estimates, 


TABLE (X) : (CONSUMPTION OF FOODGRAINS IN INDIA BY 
POPULATION ZONES 


( 

pOlJlll.ltk'Jl 

'tini.U.M 

lU 

1 p'>piil iti">n 
DjxMunbor 

i 1 millinriM 
1919 

oDnsurnpli'):! of forulgraias 
i.j million 


t'»i il 

rural 

urban 

total 

rural 

urbivn 

(1) 

(2,1 

(3) 

(•<) 

(f-) 

(fi) 

(7) 

1. North l.Hlia 

02.40 

53.88 

8.51 

12.74 

11.37 

1.37 

2 . Ea«t India 

ss. 

79.05 

9.80 

16.23 

14.83 

1.40 

3. South India 

74 , 2 (> 

59.65 

14.60 

11.87 

10.01 

1.80 

4. West India 

:k».72 

27.33 

12,38 

5.43 

4.04 

1..39 

5. Contral India 

“il . (Wi 

43.52 

8.14 

8.40 

7.36 

1.04 

0. North-W«.st India 

:m.oi 

27.19 

7.42 

8.60 

7.04 

1.46 

t Jt"'.! of zonoa 

All-lulia 

.3r.!.;7I 
351 ..01 

290.62 

29.58 

60.85 

60.93 

63.17 

62.72 

64.65 

54.10 

8.62 

H.02 


the total estimated consumption in the countr>^ amounts to 63.17 
million tons. If 3.01 million tons of imports are deducted, the balance 
requiring to be met from domestic production comes to 60.16 million 
tons against a production figure of 48.15 million tons inclusive of 
gram and 44.05 million tons exclusive of gram. The discrepancy lies 
between 12.01 and 16.11 million tons out of an estimated requirement 
of 60.1-6 million tons. On the basis of the above calculations, the 
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magnitude of under-estimation of the official figures of productuyn would 
seem to lie between 20 and 27 per cent ol the estimated cc^u.'umpuou 
out of domestic production. 

Comparison or consumption and supply in West BENCiAi. 

8.23. Comparisons can also be made on somew^hat surer KJf'UUfls in 
the case of West Bengal. Here two different estimates of pvodiK tioii 
are available. The NSS estimate was obtained by ashing ilu* gjoweis 
as in other parts of India. There is also an entirely indcpendcrii ( stirriatr 
which had been obtained during the actual period of crop jnoduction lui 
the basis of sample data collected by investigators by dircri jdiysicaJ 
observation of the area sown with particular crops togctluT widi (rop- 
cutting experiments to determine the yield per acre. Since Idll liujuial 
sample surveys ol* crops are being carried out in West Bengal I a .'i:« experi¬ 
enced wholetime staff of investigators who arc engaged (‘acIi:m'\<‘!v in 
collecting the crop statistics and who have no other adminisiiaiivc dulics 
like the patwaris. 

8.24. According to the sample surveys based on direct j liysiral obser¬ 
vation of crops, the production of clean rice in West Eer‘^.d duiing tiic 
crop year ended J nc 1950 was 3.682 million tonsb According to the NSS 
estimate (based on the information given to the invcstigal* r.s l)y rural 
households) the production of clean rice for the same crop year July 11M9- 
June 1950 was 16.56 maunds per household or 3.33 maunds per capita. 
Multiplying the per capita figures by the estimated population oi 18.38 
millions in the rural areas of West Bengal at the end of Dccenil)cr 1919, the 
total production of clean rice comes to 2.24 million tons. If the esiiuiale 
based on direct physical observation of crops by a sampling melhod, 
namely, 3.68 million tons is taken as correct, then the production figure 
based on the replies given by households in the NSS shows an under 
estimation of 1.44 million tons or about 39 per cent of the more objective 
estimate. 

8.25. The total quantity of foodgrains including gram produced in 
West Bengal was 3.534 million tons in 1949 and 3.860 million lons^ in 
1950. Taking the average of these two figures, 3.697 or say 3.70 million 
tons may be adopted as the production of foodgrains in the reference 

t Bulletin on Food StutisticH, January, 1952 (Ministry of Fo«»d arul A^rifrultiire, 
Gcvernniont cf India) Table 2, p. 3. crl. (15). (The production figure for the crop 
year July 1949-June 1960 is shown under the foed year 1950 as it is assumed tliut 
tVi 0 crop grown during July 1949~Jime 1950 would become available for coiusump- 
tion during the calendar year 1950). 

2 Area and production of Principal Crops in India, November, 1951, Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture, Government of India. Table 1.3. 
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year July ItHy-Junc 1950. The BMn on Food Statistics, January 
1952, Table ^ives figures oi’ procurement and off-take from Govern¬ 
ment stock Ini rationing. As the figures are given for calendar years, 
the appropriate figures for the year July 1949-June 19 j 0 will be the 
average of tlir figures for (he two calendar year 1949 and 1950. The 
ofF-take figures /or flie two calendar years 1949 and 1950 were 814 and 
868 thousand tons respectively (p. 9); taking the average of these two 
figures, 841 thousand tons would be the gross off-take for the reference 
year. The procurement for the two years 1949 and 1950 was 437 and 
473 thousand tons respeciivcl) with an average of 455 thousand tons. 
The difference between the ofl-take and procurement figures is 386 
thousand tons or say 0.39 niillioii tons wfiicli represents the net import 
during the refejcnce period. The amount of foodgrains available for 
consumption in West Bengal during the year, July 1949-Jiine 1950, was 
thus 3.70 plus 0.'19 or 4.09 million tons. 

8.26. It is also possible to calculate approximately the consumption of 
foodgrains in West Bengal during the same period. TJie NSS estimate of 
consumption in the rural area is 8.4 chhalaks (or 17.3 o/.) per person 
per day. For an estimated rural population of 18.38 millions during the 
reference period^ tfic total consumption at the above rate would come 
to 3.22 million tons. According to the sample survey carried out by 
the West Bengal State Statistical Bureau among middle class families in 
Calcutta in 1950-51, the consumption of foodgrains was 6.4 chhatalcs 
or 13.2 oz. per person per day. Using this rate for the estimated urban 
population of W>st Bengal of 6.06 millions at the end of December 1949, 
the total consumption conies to 0.81 million tons. Adding 3.22 million 
tons for the rural consumption, one gets 4.03 joillioii tons as the 
estimated total consumption in West Bengal, during the year under 
review a gainst an estimated supply of 4.09 million tons. The difference 
of 0.06 million tons is roughly about 1.5 per cent of‘ the estimated 
consumption. 

8.27. It would be seen from these comparisons that the NSS estimates 
of consumption are probably of the right order but the NSS estimates of 
production based on tlie statements of households (as also official produc¬ 
tion figures) are under-estimates. Experience in other countries of the 
world has also been that growers are usually inclined to under-estimate the 
jjroduction. As already pointed out in chapter 5, to secure reliable 
estimates of cereal production, it would be advisable to use methods 
based on direct physical observation of crops over the whole of India. 


‘ Table (0.2) 
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8.28. The possibility of urider-cslimation also arises in connection 
with industrial production and with trading. Al the moment no 
comparable figures arc available on the basis of which the nature ol’ under¬ 
estimation, ir any, can be calculated. Inc reasing attention must, there¬ 
fore, be given to develop appropriate methods to secure unbias('d esiimatc 
of industrial production and of the volume of trading. 

8.29. T he question of bias of the respondent or of the investigator is a 
problem which is not peculiar to sample surveys only but is common to 
complete enumeration also. If the figures are vitiated l)y response bias, 
means have to be devised to overcome this ]>ias, and suitably designed 
sample surveys c:an deal with different aspects of these problems step by 
step. Because of the unwieldy nature of complete enumeration, prolderns 
of this type can never be tackled satisfactorily and the pnu lical solu¬ 
tion seems to lie in improving the quality of the data by using properly 
designed and repeated sample surveys. 

9. DEVELOPMEN T SINCE ITIE FIRST ROLJND OF SI RVKY 

9.1. In view of the difliculties confronted during the first round of the 
survey and also in order to explore the possibilities of eliminating bias 
in data collection, the methods of investigation wwe altered to some extent 
from round to round. The data c:olIected in the different rounds will be 
analysed one after another, and the experience gained from the changes 
introduced in the different rounds will be reported in due course. In the 
meantime, short descriptions of the rounds of surveys carried out since the 
first round aie given below one by one. 

9.2. Second round of survey: The second round of survey was started in 
April and was completed at the cud of July 1951. This round also covered 
the rural areas only. The most important change cfiected during this round 
was to alter the reference period from one year to one w^eek fo! iiems of 
general consumption. For certain other items, depending on thei]- nature, 
the reference period was changed to a month or to a year. 

9.3. It has already been mentioned in the previous section that it was 
not clear whether the figures of consumption of cereals and cereal products 
were correct or under-estimates. A short reference period, namely, the week 
preceding the date of the survey was, thcrelore, introduced to sec if the 
householders were able to remember their consumption more correctly 
for this short period. A short reference period has also the opposite possi¬ 
bility, namely, the figures may get over-estimated. This difficult problem 
of response to different reference periods of enquiry is being carefully 
studied, and during the fourth round of the survey a design of inter-pene¬ 
trating sub-samples has been used to study the effect of different reference 
periods. 

11 
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9.4. The number of sample villages was reduced to 1,160 m the second 
round, firstJv, because the same type of schedules was used for all villages, 
and secoiulK, because the time taken f(>r completing the field work in the 
first round was much longer than was originally' expected. A sample 
of 10 hauseln)lds was selected by a random procedure in each village for 
detailed irivestii>;ation. 

9.5. Two types ol'schedules were used: 

Schedule 1: wa.s used Idr rollectiug iuronuation in great details on 
quantities and t'xpen.scs on various consumption items; 

Schedule 2: was used ior collecting information on crop production with 
special emphasis on the production of the main cereals and of jute and 
cotton. 

9.6. Third round oj survey: The third round of the survey was started in 
August 1951 and was completed in November 1951. I’wo important changes 
were made in tliis round. Fiislly, the survey was extended to cover the 
urban areas so that the sample may be a cross-section of the whole of India 
and not of rural areas alone. Secondly, the scope of this survey was further 
extended to cover information not only on consumption but also on produc¬ 
tion, income, and costs in houseliold industries, trading and services. 

9.7. The basic design of the survey in regard to stratification and selec¬ 
tion remained the same as in the first and the second rounds. The number 
of sample villages covered was 920. The sample of towns was 54 including 
the 4 cities of Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi and Madras. A sample ol' 12 house¬ 
holds was selected from each sample village lor detailed investigation. The 
number of households selected for investigation in urban areas varied 
according to the size of the population of the town. In a small town with 
a population below 15,000 the number of sample households was 40. At 
the other extreme, lor a large city like Calcutta, the number of sample house¬ 
holds was as high as 536. The selection of hou.scholds in the towns was 
made in two stages. A specified number of blocks was selected first with 
probability proportional to size (population) and within the block a given 
number of households was selected. The numbers of blocks per town and 
households per block varied according to the population of the town. 

9.8. Two types of schedules in addition to the village schedules were used 
in this round. 

Schedule 1.0: same as in the second round for collecting information in 
detail on quantities and expenditure on various consumption items. 
Schedule 2.1 to 2.5: for collecting information on production in agriculture 
and animal husbandry; production, costs and income in household 
industries, transport, trade, professions and services. 
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9.9. The schedules on enterprises used during the first round were com¬ 
pletely revised on tlic basis of experience obtained during that round of 
the survey and practically a new set of schedules was used for collecting 
data from the households. 

9.10. Survey of crop acreage: A quick crop survey to ascertain crop area 
figures only was Carried out in 920 villages during December If))!. No 
crop cutting work was done to ascertain the yields. Fhe villages were the 
same as those covered during the third round. The investigation referred 
to winter and spring crops only. The sample plots in the villagers were se¬ 
lected in exactly the same way as in the first round. On the basis 
of village maps showing plot boundaries, 20 clusters of 5 plots each were 
selected with probalnlity proportional to the area of the cluster in the way 
explained in paragraph 4.8. 

9.11. Fourth round of survey: TJie fourth round of the survey .started in 
May 1952 and was generally coiiipletcd in October 1952. flie sample 
design for the urban areas remained broadly the same as in the third 
round, but the design for the rural areas was completely changed. A 
brief description of tlie new design is given below. 

9.12. Tfie whole of India (excepting Jammu & Kashmir, and Sikkim) 
was divided into 240 strata and from each stratum 2 tehsils wcae selected. 
From each selected tehsil, two villages were selected and (Vom each 
selected village a c:crtain proportion of households was selert(*d in such 
a way that the sampling fVaction for all the strata would be ccjual. 

9.13. India was first divided according to the “natural division” (as 
defined by the Registrar-(jlericral). The total consumer expenditure for 
each natural division was calculated on the basis of figures obtained in the 
first round of the survey. The allocation of the .sample tclisils in each 
natural division was made proportional to the estimated total consumer 
expenditure. 

9.14. Within a natural division the tehsils were stratified according to 
the density of population. Where the area figures were not availal^le, the 
classification was done by population only. 

9.15. The limits of these classes within a natural division were, however, 
so adjusted that for each class the total consumer expenditure was approxi¬ 
mately equal. The number of the classes was known l)eforchand because 
the allocation was known. 

9.16. Thus, a stratum within a natural division has been formed on the 
basis of density of population (with necessary modifications) with the re¬ 
quirement that the total consumer expenditure of each of the strata 
within a particular division was equal. Since the allocation of sample 
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tehsils over the nalural division is proportional to the total expenditure ol 
the divisions, the total expenditure ofcach stratum ofeach natural division 
is approximately ecjual. 

1). 17. I’he 2U) strata were then divided into 2 comparable groups. From 
one group, two tehsils from each stratum were selected at random with pro¬ 
bability proportional to population. From the second group, two tehsils 
from each stiMtnni weie selected with probability proportional to area. 
Then within each sample tchsil, two villages were selected at random with 
probability proportional to area. A suitable proportion of sample house¬ 
holds within each village was selected for investigation and half of these 
households was investigated by one investigator and the other half by 
another investigator simultaneously. 'I’he whole sample thus consisted 
of two inter-pcMictraliug network of sample liouseholds over the whole 
country. 

0.18. 'riic programme of invcstigatu)n was also arrangetl in such 
a way that, in both rural and urban areas, half the households would have 
consumers’ schedules with the week as tlie period of reference for enciniry 
and the other half would have the month as the period of reference. This 
would enable a valid comparison being nicide of the effect, if any, ol’ die 
length of period ol' lefcM ciice on the information collected from households. 

9.19. Except for necessary changes due to using two reference periods, 
ihc schedules in the fourth round are broadly the same as thcise used in 
the third round of survey. 

10 . COMMENTS ON THE ATTACHED TABLES 

10.1. Brief notes and comments on the figures of the detailed tables are 
given in this section, riu* comments mainly indicate the nature of cover¬ 
age of the figures gi\’en in the tables. Where the nature of covwage is 
clear from the headings of the tables no further comments have been 
given. Table 1 shows die distribution of area over groups of localities 
(towns and villages) arranged by types of information available for 
individual localities at tlic start of the survey. I'hc areas in square miles 
of the localities having individual statistics of various types are shown in 
cols. (3), (4), (5), (()), aiul f7). It will be seen that population figures of 
1941 Census were available for 56.7 per cent of the area at the time 
of preparing tiie design ol the survey. Area figures for individual localities 
were available for 14.2 per cent of the area but the population figures 
were missing. For 7.7 pei' cent of the area, no population nor area figures 
for the individual localities were available but the area figures could 
Jje extracted from tchsil maps. For 15.8 per cent of the area, neither 
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area nor population figures of any kind were available for the* 
individual localities; only village names could be obtaiiud. lAji’ 
5.G percent of the area even village names were not available; tehsil maps 
from which the area of individual localities could be extracted were also 
not available. However, when the field staff started working in tliese 
areas, they collected tlie village lists and, on the basis of these lists, 
supplementary samples were drawn for the survey. It will he seen from 
the table that population or area figures for individual localities were not 
available in parts of Assam, Manipur, 'fripura, parts of Bihar, parts of 
Orissa, parts of' Hyderabad, parts of Madhya Pradesh, parts of Madhya 
Bharat, parts of Bombay, parts of Rajasthan, parts of Uttar Pradesh, Delhi, 
parts of Himachal Pradesh, Punjab and P.K.P.S.U. 

10.2. 'fable 2 sliows the distribution of population over groups of 
localities (towns and villages) arranged by types of information available 
for individual locaIitif:s at tlie start of the survey. Figures in I his talkie 
are similar in character to those in I’able 1 with the important difrcrcncc 
that instead of showing the distribution in square miles, the populations 
of the localities having the different types of* information have been shown 
in the present table. 

10.3. Table 3 shows tlie allotment of sample villages to tlie different 
States and the number actually surveyed. T'aking together the first and 
second groups of sample villages, it will be seen that sonic of the sample 
villages in a numlier of States could not be surveyed due to various diffi¬ 
culties. The details are given below in Table (Y). Thusy on the whole, 
111 villages out of the Id33 villages could not be surveyed. 

TABLE (Y); NUMJiKH OK VJI.LAGES INtTUDED 
IN THE SAMPLE BUT NOT SURVEYEO. 


iiuinbtM’of 



St«to 

villa^^tvs 
not surveyed 

1. 

Orissa 


2. 

Madras 

4 

3. 

Hyderabad 

h7* 

4. 

Travaiieore & Cochin 


5. 

Hajasthan 

1 

6. 

Mmlhya Bharat 


7. 

Saiirashtra 

.) 

8. 

Bombay 

9 

9. 

Madhya Pradesh 

1 

10. 

total 

111 

♦mostly in Tolengana 
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10.4. Tablf 1 shrws an analysis of different systems of measurertnents of 
weight arrariKrd In distric ts \or all the States. These figures are based 
•on data collet ted Irorn 10»4 sample villages. Foi-purposes of comparison 
the smallest ri*L;inn withiii which the systems liave l^eeii shown is a district. 
Attention mav he drawn to the districts having five or more exclusive 
systems of weight measurements, namely, one district in Uttar Pradesh, 

3 districts in Uiliai. I in Orissa, 1 in Madras, 1 in Hyderabad, and 1 iu 
Bombay. 

10.5. I’able 5 shows the average number of persons per household with 
the distribution and die economic status of the members of households in 
the rural areas in 104!)*:)() in the diirereiit population zones of India. All 
persons living in a household more than 1 month during the year before 
the date of eiupiiiA were taken as members of the liouschold. 'J’hc laverage 
size of the household was 5.21 persons lor India, and between the diflerent 
population zones die size \aried between 5.47 and 4.08 persons. The 
number of earners in a hon.sehold, on an average, was 1.4b for India 
and varied between 1.27 persons in South India and l.Go persons 
in North West India. Tlu'mnnber of earning dependents in a household 
was 0.87 lor lncli;i vaiying between 1.18 persons in West India and 
0.65 in North India. The number of jion-earning dependents was 2.88 
persons per hous<‘liold 11 n* India and varied between 2.58 persons in Central 
India and 3.21 persons in Hast India. Thus, for the whole of India 28.07 
per cent ol the members of a household were earners. The proportion 
varied between 25.1b per cent in South India and 50.92 per cent in North 
West India. '^J’he ja(»porii(m of earning dependents in a household was 
16.57 per cent for Inditi. and it varied belw^een^l 1.91 per cent in North India 
and 21.78 in the C'eniral India. 74ie proportion of non-earning depen¬ 
dents in a household was 55.5() per cent for the whole of India and varied 
between 47.82 per cent in ('cnlral India to 59.99 per cent in East India. 

10.6. Table 6 shows the average expenditure incurred by households in 
rural areas on various items of consumption during the year July 1949 to 
June 1950. 'The expenditure figures include not only the value of pur- 
chajses (cash and barter) hut also the imputed value of articles produced 
and then consumed at home. It may l>e noted that in all the tables on 
value of consumption that follow, the figures include the imputed value 
of consumption of home grow'n articles. As for services, only the values 
of services originating outside the household w'crc taken into considera¬ 
tion. The table gives the figures for the whole of India. The total 
consumer expenditure per household came to Rs. 1143.70 and the per 
capita expenditure was Rs. 219.72 per year. It will be seen from column 
5 of the table that the largest part of the expenditure namely, 38.70 per 
cent went to consumption of foodgrains. Of the food items next in order 
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of importancr l^y (Expenditure was milk and milk products, namely. 7.77 
per cent. Tht* total proportion of expenditure on food items was ()f).3] per 
rent. Of tlie various non-food items attention may be drawn to ihr r.x[)endi- 
ture on ceremonials which came to 7.21 per cent of the total expenditure. 

10.7. Table 7 sliows similar expenditure figures on various i(eins of‘n)n- 
sumption in the North India /one. The average expenditure pei house¬ 
hold was Rs. 1001.02 during the year July 1949 to June lOoO; 42.27 
per cent of the (Expenditure went to ibodgrains and 8.93 jM^r cent 
to milk and milk products. The proportion of exj)enditurc for all tlie food 
items together was 09.65 per cent. The proportionate ex])enditure on 
ceremonials was 6.5() per cent. 

10.8. 75ible 8 shows tlie consumer (Expenditure lor the liasi India /one 
including Andaman and Nicober Islands. It may be noted that only 
12 sample hcniseholds wen* taken 1‘rom Andaman & NicoiK’r Islands as 
compared wdth the total of about 717 households for the J'mIsI. India zeme 
including th(Ese Islands, 'riie average consumer expenditiu'c per house¬ 
hold was Rs. IJ 27.09 during the yc^ar July 1949 to June 1950. The per 
capita expenditure was Rs. 210.44. 'Fhese figures art^ lf)vv(‘r than the 
all India aveiagcs for consumer expenditure. The poiportion of ex¬ 
penditure for foodgrains was higher than the all India a\(.Tage and was 
49.07 per cent. The proportion of expenditure on milk and milk pro¬ 
ducts, nameh', 3.32 per cent was much lower than the all India, figure. 
The proportion of' expenditure on meat, egg and fish, nanieK. 3.25 per 
cent was a little higher than the all India figure. The proportion for 
all food items w^as 71.01 p(.*r ( cnt (jf the total expenditure wliich is some¬ 
what higher than the all India proportion oi' 66.31 per cent. 1’he pro¬ 
portion of expenditure on ceremonials, namely, 5.18 per cent was slightly 
lower than the all India proporti(m of 7.21 per cent. 

10.9. 73ie consumer expenditure for South India /one is sliow'n in 
Table 9. The average consumer exptmditiire per household was 
Rs. 1009.10 and the per capita expenditure w-as Rs. 202.82 during the 
year July 1949 to June 1950. These averages were miirdi lower than the 
all India averages of Rs. 1143.70 per household and Rs. 219.72 per person. 
36.45 per cent of the total expenditure went for foodgrains wliich w'as 
slightly lower than the all India proportion of 38.70 per cent. Only 
4.48 per cent was spent on milk and milk products. Tlie proportion 
of expenditure for all food items was 66.37 per cent. Hie expenditure 
on ceremonials was 4.17 per cent which was lower than the all India pro¬ 
portion of 7.21 per cent. 

10.10. Table 10 show^s the consumer expenditure in West India. 
The per household expenditure amounted to Rs, 1383.08 and the per 
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capita expenditure was Rs. 253.01. These fij^ures, it may be noted, are 
higher than the eorresyxmding all India averages. I he proportion of 
expenditure on foodgrains, namely, 23.09 per cent, as would be expected, 
was much below the all India proportion. The proportion of expenditure 
for milk and milk i)roducts was 9.7G per cent which is higher than the all 
India proportion. The expenditure on meat, egg and fish was lower 
than the similar proportion for all India. I’he proportion for all food 
items was 54.01 per cent. The expenditure on ceremonials was 15.58 
per cent. 

10.11. Table 11 shows the consumer expenditure for the Central India 
zone. The per household expenditure amounted to Rs. 984.15 and the 
per capita expenditure was Rs. 197.73. These averages arc lower than the 
all India average of Rs. 1143.70 per household and Rs. 219.72 per 
person. The pioportion for all food items came to 62.79 per cent of 
which 34.72 per cent was for foodgrains and 7.20 per cent was for milk 
and milk products. The expenditure on ceremonials was 8.23 per cent 
of the total. 

10.12. Table 12 shows the consumer expenditure per household for the 
North West India zone. The per household consumer expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 1654.30 and the per capita to Rs. 313.88. It will be 
noted that these aveiage arc much higher than the corresponding all 
India averages showing the comparatively better position of the region. 
36.93 per cent of the total went for food and as high as 19.03 went for 
milk and milk products, ’hhe proportion of expenditure for meal, egg 
and fish was extremely low and was only 0.54 per cent. The proportion 
of expenditure for all food items was 67.94 per cent. The proportion 
for ceremonials was 6.17 per cent. 

10.13. Table 13 shows the value of consumption of foodgrains during 
the year July 1949 to June 1950 in the six population zones. The food 
grains consisted of rice and rice products, wheat and wheat products, 
barley, maize, jowar, bazra, ragi and also those parts of gram and small 
millets which w’ere consumed as main cereals, and also a part of tapioca 
for Travancore and (iochin. It may be noted that a part of gram and 
small millets was found to have been consumed as pulses by households 
in certain parts of the country. The all India average expenditure on 
consumption of foodgrains per household was Rs. 442.61 or Rs. 85.03 
per capita. The highest per capita expenditure was in North West India, 
namely, Rs. 115.89 and the lowest in West India, namely, Rs. 58.40. It 
may be mentioned that these figures do not necessarily show the relative 
amount of consumption because the price levels in different areas were not 
the same. 
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10.14. Table 14 shows the value of consumption of pulses arranged 
by different population zones. Pulses included all the various pulses, 
like arhar, barhati, muug, mmur, ur(L etc., and also that part of gram 
and small millets which were consumed by the households as pulses. 
On an average each household spent Rs. 40.89 on pulses of* various types 
during the year, which was 3.58 per cent of the total consumer expendi¬ 
ture and the per capita consumption was Rs. 7.8G. The highest per 
capita expenditure was in North India, namely, Rs. 10.36 and lowest 
in North West India, namely Rs. 5.35. Here, again, if may be noted 
that the price levels of pulses were not the same in the diflerent regions. 

10.15. 'I able 15 shows the value of consumption of edible oils. This 
item included vegetable oils, like mustard oil, cocoanut oil, til oil, ground¬ 
nut oil, as well as vegetable oil products like vanaspati, etc. Ghee was 
excluded from this group and was included under the item milk product. 
Only the value of the quantities used by the households as food was in¬ 
cluded here. The value of the part used for purposes other than food 
was excluded and these entries were made against other items in the 
schedule according to the types of use. As will be seen, the highest per 
capita expenditure of the edible vegetable oils was in West India, namely, 
Rs. 10.53 and the lowest in North West India, namely, Rs. 6.04. The 
all India average was Rs. 8.32. 

10.16. Table 16 show^s the expenditure on vegetables. The item 
included all types of green vegetables as well as potato, onion, etc. The 
all India per capita expenditure was Rs. 5.13 or 2.34^ per cent of the total 
expenditure. The per capita average was higliest in South India and 
lowest in North West India. 

10.17. Table 17 shows the value of consumption ol milk and milk 
products and included items such as cow’s milk, goat’s milk, buffalo’s milk 
and milk products such asg/»cc, kh<nva, curd, butter, butter-milk, ckhana 
etc. The all India per capita expenditure was Rs. 17.06. The average was 
highest for the North West India region, namely, Rs. 59.71 per person 
and lowest in East India region, namely, Rs. 6.98. 

10.18. Table 18 shows the value of meat, eggs and fish consumed during 
the year July 1949 to June 1950 arranged by population zones. The group 
included meat of all types, such as goat meat, mutton, beef, pork, buffalo 
meat, poultr^^, etc., and eggs and fishes of all types. The two zones where 
the expenditure on consumption was higher than the other areas were 
East India and South India due mainly to higher consumption of fish. 

10.19. Table 20 shows the value of consumption of refreshments. 
Items such as tea, coffee, nimkiy sweets, biscuits, cakes, etc., were included 
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under this heading. \ 'ahi€S of prepared tea and coffee which were pur¬ 
chased from shops for consumption were taken, but where lea leaf or 
coffee powder was purchased and tJie beverages prepared in the house¬ 
hold for consumption, the expenses on tea leaf and coffee powder only 
were included. 'Hie expenses on milk or sugar were recorded in appro¬ 
priate blocks in oilier parts of the schedule. 'Vhe per capita figures for 
the West India and South India zones were higher than the other regions. 

10.20. 'faille 21 shows the value of consumption of salt. The expendi¬ 
tures on various types of sail such as rock salt {mindhab) and sea salt or 
common salt or any other type of salt(e.g.^r/r/*flfc//.) were recorded under this 
item, 'rhe average all India expenditure on salt in rural areas was 
Rs, 4.82 per household and Rs. 0.93 per capita. 

10.21. 'Fable 22 shows the value of consumption of spices during the 
year July 1949 to June 1950 arranged by population zones. Items such 
as chillies, turmeric, jjepper, mustard seeds, dhania^ etc., were included 
in the group. I’hc liighest expenditure per person, namely, Rs. 9.39 was 
noted in South India and lowest in North India, namely, Rs. 4.26. 

10.22. Table 23 sliows the value of consumption of sugar. The figures 
also included gur (unrefined sugar) of all types but excluded sweetmeats, 
etc. The two zones where the figures were much higher than the rest 
were West India and North West India. 

10.23. Table 24 shows the value of consumption of total food items 
during the year .July 1949 to June 1950. The total included all the items 
mentioned in 'Fables 13 to 23 and it is probably needless to mention that 
it excluded ihe items such as, pan leaf, tobacco, intoxicants, etc. 

10.24. lable 25 shows the value of consumption of pan (betel leave.s) 
during the year July 1949 to June 1950 by population zones. The figures 
included expenses on pan leaves as well as spices used wnth them. The 
leaves were used l)y the liouseholds in two ways. Either the households 
got leaves and prepared them for consumption w\t\i^supari (arecanuts), 
lime and other ingredients at home or they bought prepared pan direct 
from the shops. In the former case, the value of the leaves and various 
ingredients were recorded separately. But, in the latter case, the prices 
of the prepared "pan^ were recorded as single items. The value of con¬ 
sumption per person was highest in the South India zone and lowest in 
the North West India zone. 

10.25. Table 26 shows the value of consumption of tobacco* 
biriy cigarettes, cigar, leaf tobacco, hooka tobacco, snufT, zardah, etc., 
were included under the term tobacco. It may be noted that the value 
of consumption per capita was about even in the various zones with the 
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average for the West India higher than the rest and that tV»r East India 
somewhat lower. 

10.26. Table 27 shows the value of consumption of intoxicants. Items 
such as, toddy, ganja, opium, pachai, had a, country licjuor of other 
varieties and all types of foreign liquor were included under this head. 
As the respondents may be evasive on this question of intoxicants, the 
investigators were instructed not to ask the question bluntly right at the 
beginning but to raise the issue in a general way hrst. In spite of this 
approach it is diflicult to say yet to what extent these figures are correct 
estimates. The value of consumption of intoxicants per capita was highest 
in the North West India zone and lowest in West India zone. 

10.27. Table 28 shows the expenditure on fuel and light during the 
year July 1949 to June 1950 for the different population zones. The 
value of consumption of items such as fuel wood, coal, coke, gas, elec¬ 
tricity, kerosene, candle, matches, dung-cake, charcoal and that part of 
vegetable oils used for lighting purposes was included in tins group. Only 
the value of the part which w'as relevant to consumer expenditure was 
included here and the part which was used for some productive purposes 
was excluded. The average per capita figure for all India was Rs. 7.14 
with the highest figure for North West India and the lowest for Central 
India zone. 

10.28. Table 29 shows the expenditure on men's clothing during the 
year July 1949 to June 1950 arranged by population zones. All types 
of men’s clothing such as, dhofi, pyjamas^ lungi, trousers, shirts, Icuria, 
vests, coats, shcnvlsy socks, etc., were included in this group. Separate 
entries were made for mill made, hand-loorn. khaddar and woollen and 
other products and the brcakdowais have been shown in 'Fable 56 for all 
clothings taken together. The expenditure per person (and not per man) 
was Rs. 6.92 for all India. 

10.29. Table 30 shows the expenditure on w^omen’s clothing. Expenses 
on saree, sabmr, chemise, blouse, kurfa, petticoat, dopatfa, etc,, were 
included under this group and the entries wTre made separately for 
millf made, hand-loom, khaddar and woollen and other products. It 
will be seen the expenditure per person (and not per woman) was Rsj 8.14 
for all India. The per capita figures were much higher in the West India 
and the North West India zones than in the others, 

10.30. Table 31 shows the expenditure on children’s clothing. The 
various items bf clothing used by children, as in the case of men’s and 
women’s clothings, were included in this group, and again, thcisc were 
recorded separately fox mHl tpadc, hand-loom^ khaddar ^nd woollen and 
othtn: products. 
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J0.3I. Table 32 shows the expenditure on miscellaneous clothing. 
This group included expenditure on items such as, towels, napkins, screens 
and clothes used for purposes other than wearing apparel, headgear or 
bedding. 'I’he average expenditure per person amounted to Rs. 1.22 
for all India. 

10.32. Table 33 shows the expenditnre on turbans and other headgear. 
The group .included expenditure on items such as turbans, hats, caps, 
etc. The all India per capita expenditure was Rs. 0.89. The highest 
average was for North West India, namely, Rs. 3.99 and the lowest foi 
the East India zone, namely, Rs. 0.06. 

10.33. Table 34 shows expenditure on bedding during the year 1949 
to June 1950 for the different population zones. The figures included the 
expenses on items such as, pillow, mattresses, bed-sheets, covers, mos¬ 
quito-nets, etc. The average all India expenditure per person was Rs. 
1.91, that is, 0.87 per cent of the total expenditure. 

10.34. Table 35 shows the expenditure on tailoring services. The 
various tailoring or mending services were included under this item and, 
in order to avoid a separate item the charges for washing of clothes by 
washermen were also included under this head. The all India per 
capita figure was Rs. 2,20. 

10.35. Table 36 shows the expenditure on footwear. The value 
of items such as shoes, boots, slippers, sandals of leather, wood or any other 
type purchased during the year was included under this heading. As 
will be seen, the all India per capita figure was Rs. 1.86 or 0.84 per cent 
of the total expenditure. The per capita expenditure was highest for 
North West India, namely, Rs, 5.39 and the lowest for South Indiii, 
namely, Rs. 0.56. 

10.36. The expenditure on toilet articles during the year July 1949 
to June 1950 is given in Table 38 arranged by population zones. Expenses 
on articles such as, toilet soap, cream, snow, powder, hair oils, looking- 
glass, combs, brush, shaving materials etc., were included in the figure. 

10.37. Tabic 40 shows the expenditure on^amusements. The figures in¬ 
cluded expenses on cinema, theatre, mela and fairs, toys, musical instru¬ 
ments, radio, gramophones, etc, Expenses on travelling were excluded 
from these figures and were included under another head. The all India 
average expenditure per person was Rs. 1.16 and the proportion was 
0,53 per cent of the total. 

10.38. Table 41 shows the e.xpeiiditure on education during the year 
July 1949 to June 1950 by different population zones. The expenses 
on books, stationery, writing papers, postage, etc., were included in these 
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figures. The figures, however, excluded expenses on newspapers, journals, 
periodicals, etc., which have been shown in Table 43. The average all 
India expenditure per person came to Rs. 0,56 or 0.26 per cent of the 
total expenditure. 

10.39. Table 42 shows the expenditure on educational service. The 
figure included school fees, tutor’s pay, if any, and other fees for 
education of the members of the household. T he average figures for 
Central India zone are much higher than the rest and arc probably in¬ 
correct. The all India average expenditure per capita was Rs. 0.95 or 
0.43 per cent of the total expenditure. 

10.40. Table 44 shows the medical expenditure during the year July 
1949 to June 1950 by different population zones. Expenses incurred for 
medicines, requisites used during illness such as, hot water bags, bed-pans, 
etc., special foods, such as, patent foods, etc., were included in these figures. 
The expenses for services of ph)'sicians were excluded and these have been 
shown in the next table. The ail India per capita expenditure was 
Rs. 1.77 or 0.80 per cent of the total expenditure. 

10.41. Table 45 shows the expenditure on medical services. Expenses 
on services of Allopaths, Homeopaths, Ayurveds^ Hakims and 'others, 
nurses, midwives, dressers, dentists, etc., were included under this head. 
The costs of medicines were separated from the fees paid to the physicians 
and the former have been shown in the preceding table. 

10.42. Table 46 shows the expenditure on miscellaneous household 
articles d\»ring the year July 1949 to June 1950 by population zones. This 
included costs of such articles as washing soap, washing soda, phenyl, 
etc., broomstick, lantern, trunks, boxes, suitcases, electric bulbs, raincoat, 
umbrella, clocks, watches, and similar types of articles. The all India 
average per person was Rs. 1.59 and the percentage to total evpeiiditure 
was 0,72. 

10.43. Table 47 shows the expenditure on domestic and other house¬ 
hold services. Payments to domestic servants, sweepers, scavengers, 
clcarners, etc., were included under this head. In addition to cash 
payments, payments in kind such as providing food to these persons 
were included in the amounts by imputing the value of such food. In 
Tabic 48 where expendittire on food processing and preparing services 
has been shown imputed values of payments in kind were also similarly 
included. The services rendered by the members of the households 
were not taken into account. 

10.44. Table 49 shows the expenditure during the year July 1949 to 
June 1950 on durable articles such as bed-stead, khaiia^ table, chair, bendh 
etc. The all India average per person was Rs, 0,55 and only 0,25 per cent 
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of total, rhe payments to carpenters for building or repairing furniture 
are shown in lahjc 50 and the all India average per person was Rs. 0.14, 

10.45. The expenditure incurred in purchasing various types of house¬ 
hold utensils during the year July 1949 to June 1950 has been shown in 
Tabic 51. The figure included expenses on such items as bell-metal ware, 
enamel ware, aluminium ware, iron ware, glass ware, crockery, etc. The 
all India average per person was Rs. 1.39. The average for South India 
aone was higher than for the rest. 

10.46. Table 52 shows the expenditure on cremonies during the year 
July 1949 to June 1950 by population zones. The figures included ex¬ 
penses on ceremonials like birth, sacred thread, marriage, second marriage, 
death, charities, religious festivals, payments to priests, etc. In con¬ 
nection with many ceremonies friends and relatives are invited and fed 
by the households. The expenditure incurred on feeding such invitees 
on the occasion of these ceremonies were taken as expenditure for the cere 
monies and included under this head and not under the items of food 
consumption mainly because enough details would not be available for 
proper breakdown. Again, remuneration paid to the priests or expenses on 
gifts, such as dowries paid at the time of marriage were all included under 
this head. This may be one of the reasons why the amount under cere¬ 
monials look so high as compared to the total consumers expenditures. 
The average for the West India zone was particularly high and was pro¬ 
bably due to some incorrect entries. The results of the subsequent rounds 
of the survey will rexeal tlie actual position. 

10.47. Table 53 shows non-recurring expenses on non-productive items. 
Purchase of ornaments or purchase of durable articles for household use not 
otherwise accounted for was covered under this item. The expenses for an 
article which might he used for productive purposes, say for instance, a 
vehicle purchased for transport in connection with trade or transport 
enterprise of the household, were excluded from this head but, if such a 
vehicle was purchased entirely for the purposes of household use, the 
cost was included under this head. The complete lack of uniformity of 
the zonal figures suggest that entries regarding various articles under this 
item were not uniform in the different zones. ’ 

10.48. Table 55 shows the expenditure on house rent and taxes paid 
during the year July 1949 to June 1950 by population zones. The rents 
and taxes paid in connection with the residential part of the houses were 
included here and those relating to bouses where enterprise of some form 
was carried on were excluded. Tl>c all India per household expenditure 
was R$, 6.51, 
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10.49. 1 able 5G shows ihe expenditure on clothing with break downs by 
production types. It may be noted that breakdowns of totals of expenditure 
on men’s clothing, women’s clothing, children’s clothing, miscellaneous 
clothing, turbans and headgear and cloth used in bedding have been given 
in this table. The breadkowns have been shown by production types 
such as, millmade, handloom, khaddar and others. For the whole of India 
the percentage for millmade products was 74.01, for handloom products 
20.43, for khaddar 2.81 and for other types 2.75. 

10.50. lable 57 sltows the consumption of Ibodgrains during the year 
July 1949 to June 1950 by population zones. The figures have been 
given in terms of standard seers of 80 tolas as against the figures in pre¬ 
vious tables in Uirms of rupees. The foodgrains included rice and rice 
products, wheat and wheat products, barley, maize, jowar, bajra, ragi 
and that part of gram and small millets which were consumed as cereals. 
In Travancore and Cochin a certain amount of tapioca was consumed 
as cereals and this was included in these figures. Taking South India 
zone as a whole the proportion of tapioca to total cereals was, however, 
very low\ It will be seen that the highest per capita consumption was 
in North West India zone viz., 281.85 seers per person, followed by North 
India zone viz., 229.75 per person. The lowest figure was for the West 
India zone, viz., 161.12 seers. Detailed comments on consumption of 
foodgrains have been given in previous sections oi' the report. 

10.51. Table 58 shows the consumption of salt during the year July 
1949 to June 1950 in terms of standard seers of 80 tolas. The per capita 
consumption varied from zone to zone and was highest in South India 
zone namely, 9.40 seers per person and lowest in North India zone namely, 
5.57 seers per person. Detailed comments have been given in section 7. 

10.52. Table 59 shows the consumption of milk. The figures are given 
in standard seers of 80 tolas and relate to milk only and not to milk 
products. 7"he amount of consumption was highest in North West India, 
namely, 66.07sccrs per person and lowest in the East India zone, namely, 
11.72 seers per person. 

10.53. Tabic 60 shows the value of all agricultural crops produced 
during the year July 1949 to June 1950. This group included not only 
the value of foodgrains but also that of crops commonly known as cash 
crops. It has already been noted that the statements by households on 
the volume and value of agricultural production were seriously under¬ 
estimated. 

10.54. Table. 61 shows the value of livestock products sold during the 
year July 1949 to June 1950 by population zones. The figures which 
are given in rupees per household and per person not only included the 
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value of milk and milk products but also those of eggs, wool, hides, skins, 
bones, dung-cakes, etc. 

10.55. Table 62 shows the v^alue of livestock products which were pro¬ 
duced and consumed directly by the householders during the year July 
1949 to June 1950. The items included here were the same as those in¬ 
cluded in the figures of table 61. 

10.56. Table 65 shows the operational expenses on materials used in 
agriculture during the year July 1949 to June 1950 by population zones. 
The figures included expenses relating to seeds, manures, fertilisers, etc. 
The all India average per household was Rs. 9.50 or Rs. 1.82 per capita 
during the year. 

10.57. Table 66 shows the cost of hired human and animal labour 
cliarges incurred during the year July 1949 to June 1950. The labour 
put in by the members of the household was kept out of consideration 
in this connection. 

10.58. Table 67 shows the cost of materials (imputed value) supplied 
from households for food and upkeep of livestock. The figures included 
imputed values of items such as, grass, fodder, oilseeds, oilcakes, salt, 
straw, concentrates and other fodders. 

10.59. Table 68 shows the cost of materials purchased for food and 
upkeep of livestock during July 1949 to June 1950 by population zones. 
As against the figure representing imputed value of supplies from the 
household given in the previous table, the figures given here relate to 
expenses on food and services purchased by the householders. 

10.60. The other expenses in household industrial establishments during 
July 1949 to June 1950 are shown in Table 73. The costs regarding fuel 
and power materials and maintenance and repair arc given in the pre¬ 
vious tables. The figures in this table include expenses on items such as, 
transport, storage, marketing etc. In the absence of other independent 
data, it has not yet been possible to check the reliability of the results. 
Attempts are being made to collect information regarding regional studies, 
if any, in this connection so that critical comparisons may be made. 
The results of subsequent rounds of NSS will also be helpful for such 
examination. 

10.61. Table 74 shows the income from industrial servicing during 
the year July 1949 to June 1950 by population zones. This included 
income from personal servicing on own account, such as masons’ work, 
carpenters’ work, blacksmiths’ work, repairing etc. 
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10.62. As already mentioned there arc grave doubts about the accuracy 
of the NSS figures relating to acreage and production of crops which 
were based on the statements obtained from the households. There are 
reasons to belive that these figures as also the ofiicial statistics relating 
to crop production arc serious under-estimates. However, the figures 
as they came out from these statements are given here arranged by 
zones. Table 87 shows the total area under all crops and Tables 88 to 
96 the area and production' of 7 main cereals, namely, paddy, wheat, 
barley, maize, jowar, bajra and ragi, and gram. Table 96 shows the area 
and production of all cereals and gram. It may be noted that the figures 
relating to small millets were excluded from these tables. 
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Appendix 2 

REPORT ON THE FIELD WORK IN CONNECIION WITH THE 
NATIONAL SAMPLE SURVEY I950-5I* 

1. The sanction for the various posts in the National Sample Survey issued 
early in May, 1930. Towards the end of the month the services of Mr. N. 
Krishnamurthy were obtained from the Ministry of Finance to work as 
Superintendent at the Headquarters Office. 

2. In order to enable the Indian Statistical Institute to prepare the 
design of the survey it was necessary to collect various types of maps and 
village lists for the whole of India. As the recruitment of the field stadhad 
yet to be done and as the early preparation of the design was absolutely 
necessary to enable the survey to be started in due time, the officers of the 
Indian Statistical Institute were deputed to the State Governments to collect 
the maps, the village lists and other materials and with the co-operation of 
the State Governments we succeeded in getting most of the same, though 
not without difficulty in all cases. 

3. The Slate Governments were addressed on the 19th May, 1950, for 
recommendations for suitable officers for posts of Assistant Directors and 
Superintendents of the various blocks. Simultaneously we advertised, with 
the concurrence of the Home Ministry in the different newspapers in Indict, 
the posts of Assistant Superintendent, Inspector and Investigator. The 
interviews were fixed in different Employment Exchanges and candidates put 
up by the Exchanges as well as those who applied direct were considered. 
The first round of recruitment of the non-gazetted field staff was made at 
various places between the 19th June and the 10th July, 1950. Meanwhile, 
recommendations for Gazetted posts were received from some of the States; 
and by July, 1950, we could select suitable officers for 2 posts of Assistant 
Director and 7 posts of Superintendent against our requirements of 3 Assis¬ 
tant Directors and 14 Superintendents. 

4. In order to make a start, the training of these 9 officers together with 
the Assistant Superintendents and roughly 10% of Inspectors, recruited for 
each block, was conducted on 25.7.50 at the Indian Statistical Institute, 
Calcutta. In all 30 Gazetted and non-gazetted officers were thus trained. 
Their training concluded on 19.8.50; and they were directed to proceed 
to 6 different centres selected for the training of the Subordinate field staff 
and make necessary arrangements for commencing the training on 1.9.50. 

5. It was a very hard job to go to unknown places'and make arrangements 
for training large numbers of field staff, particularly when the scheme was 
unheard of before and about which the State Governments had understobd 
very little. And it must be said to the credit of the officers that they acquitted 
themselves very creditably in the job. The officers of the State Govern¬ 
ments concerned were very helpful. 

6- Subsequently we got two more officers from the States for the posts 
of Superintendent, leaving a gap of 1 Assistant Director and 5 Superin¬ 
tendents. In view of the urgency of the jsituaton and of the imperative 

♦ Report submitted by Shri Sinlieswar Praaadjjiiiha, Chief Director in charge tlie 

Field Branch. 
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necessity of starting the survey simultaneously in all the blocks, we got, in 
the middle of September, 1950, the services of six officers, on loan from 
the Indian Statistical Institute to fill in the gaps. So, by the middle of 
September, 1950, the gazetted strength of the National Sample Survey was 
complete. 

7. By about this time, it was decided to give a lump sum grant to the 
Indian Statistical Institute in lieu of the Statistical staff, which, according 
to the original plan, was to be under the National Sample Survey Direc¬ 
torate. 

8. As stated earlier, the first round of recruitment was made in June- 
July, 1950, but due to the inadequacy of the scales,the difficult nature of the 
job and the novel type of the work involved, recruitment of the field staff 
had to be made at least 3 times in every block. 

9. The actual survey was started on the 1st October, 1950 with roughly 
40% of the staff'. Out of 1833 villages selected for National Sample Survey, 
96 fall in the West Bengal (including Andaman and Nicober Islands) 
Circle where the survey is undertaken by the Indian Statistical Institute, 
Calcutta. In 96 villages, in Bombay, the Gokhale Institute of Poona are 
conducting the survey. The remaining 1641 villages arc under my charge; 
and it is gratifying to note that the survey in 1542 villages out of these 1641 
has been completed. Of the remaining 99 villages in which it has not been 
possible to complete the survey, 68 fall in Hyderabad, 27 in Orissa, 2 in 
Madras and 2 in Saurashtra-Kutch Block.^ The reasons have been mention¬ 
ed in course of the detailed survey of work in each Block which follows. 

10. Leaving out West Bengal (including Andaman & Nicober Islands) 
under the charge of the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta and a few 
districts of Bombay which are under the Gokhale Institute of Poona, and 
Delhi-Punjab-Pepsu-Himachal Pradesh-Bilaspur Block which is directly 
under the Chief Director, the rest of the country is divided into 3 zones, 
each under an Assistant Director. Assam, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Vindhya 
Pradesh are under the Eastern zone, Madras-Travancore-Cochin, Mysore- 
Coorg, Hyderabad and Orissa are under the Southern Zone and Madhya 
Pradesh, Madhya Bharat-Bhopal, Bombay, Saurashtra-Kutch and Rajas- 
than-Ajmer arc under the Western Zone. 

11. In the beginning there were some difficulties in drawing salaries 
etc. but they were all overcome shortly afterwards. Financial and 
administrative power for the normal working of the offices in the various 
Blocks were delegated to the Superintendents and Assistant Directors in 
November and payments to the staff are now being made regularly and 
promptly. 

12. There was a good deal of difficulty in the beginning in setting up 
the offices due mainly to want of suitable accommodation, furniture etc., 
but, by repeated efforts, we succeeded in locating our offices in regular 
Government office buildings in the case of eleven blocks (Assam, Bihar, 
Orissa, Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad, Vindhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Madhya 
Bharat, Bombay and Saurashtra). For arranging office accommodation 
in Assam, Orissa, Bihar, Madras and Mysore I had to approach the autho¬ 
rities pmonally. The Delhi Block as also the Headquarters organisation 
at Demi are located in the South Block of the Central Secretariat; but the 
accommodation is not sufficient and we are shifting to the ‘p’ Block to-day. 

1 Thetsie iigures are based on incomplete information the final position is given in 
Table (3) attached to Appendix 1. 
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The other two blocks are managing in rented buildings; but Madhya Pradesh 
expects to get accommodation in a Government office soon. 

13.. In certain cases, we got certain items of furniture from the local 
Government offices and some have been taken on hire. As our proposals for 
procuring new typewriters could not be agreed to, we had to authorise our 
Assistant Directors and Superintendents to hire the machines. We also 
arranged to get some machines from the Directorate General of Disposals and 
sent the same to some of the Offices. Still some of the Superintendents are 
without a typewriter for their offices, due cheifly to the lack of availability 
of typewriters on hire in their respective headquarters. It is hoped that 
they would be able to procure the same shortly. 

14. Each Block was visited by the Chief Director; except Saurashtra- 
Kutch which was visited only once, the other blocks were visited more than 
once in connection with the recruitment of field staff, training and inspec¬ 
tion of field work. 

15. Assistant Directors, also, visited each of the Block under their charge 
more than once. Care was taken to see that all Inspecting Officers, from 
the Chief Director down to the Inspectors, carried on adequate inspection 
of the actual work of the Investigators in the villages. 

16. Almost every village was inspected by the Inspector concerned at 
least once, while the Investigator was working in the village, A large 
number of villages were visited more than once. 

17. Before the beginning of the operations, it was feared that the villagers 
might not be fully co-operative and communicative. But our actual 
experience happily has been otherwise. Except in a few instances where the 
Investigators had to meet with some suspicion and even opposition, they 
received full co-operation from the villagers. 

18. I now take up each block individually :- 
Assam: 

This block consists of Assam, Manipur, and Tripura; altogether 60 
villages were selected for the sample. The sanctioned strength of field 
staff for this block is 3 Inspectors and 11 Investigators. Out of 3 Inspec¬ 
tors and 11 Investigators selected for training on the first batch only 2 
Inspectors and 7 Investigators reported on 1.5,50. The shortages were made 
up, but again out of those, only one Inspector 2 more Investigator reported 
for training on 3.10.50. In November, 1950 one Inspector and one Investi¬ 
gator had to be discharged and the strength came down to 2 Inspectors and 
8 Investigators. Two more Investigators were recruited on 29.11.50, but 
one went away. On 23.1.51, three more Investigators were recruited. 

This block presented heterogenous problems to the field staff when they 
go into the interview for survey. In the same region an investigator met 
the most civilized people reputed for their arts and crafts, their rich language 
and literature and also uncivilized naked tribes, who speak a dialect known 
to none but themselves, who even to this day know not what money means. 
To go from one sampl^ village to another, separated by about 60 miles 
requires 6 days toiling to climb up hills, to cross dense forests and to transport 
one’s necessities. The surface condition is worst in the State. There are 
about 25 selected tribes, who speak different dialect un-known to the field 
staff of this Department; they laugh at the word economic development. 
There are also unlawful elements at large and reports of mishandling of 
National Sample Survey staff have been received from the State. The 
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dense impregnable forests with wild animals and epidemic tropical diseases, 
hills and climbs, contribute to the difficulties of the survey. 

By 31st March, 1951, survey in 56 out of 60 villages had been completed. 
The remaining four villages were taken up for survey; and it is expected 
that the work in them, also, has been completed by now. 

Bihar: 

Its strength is 3 Assistant Superintendents, 8 Inspectors and 33 Investi¬ 
gators. In the first batch only 2 Assistant Superintendents, 4 Inspectors 
and 19 Investigators joined. Three rounds of recruitment were made, 
but resignations and desertions never made it possible to complete the full 
sanctioned strength. Until the first week of .January, 1951 there were 
only 4 Inspectors and the strength of Investigators never exceeded 28. In 
this block, also, there have been one or two cases, where Investigators were 
suspected and they had to adjust themselves so as to be able to get the 
necessary data. There were 168 sample villages in this block; and they 
have all been surveyed. 

Uttar Pradesh: 

The sanctioned strength of staff is 3 Assistant Superintendents, 11 Ins¬ 
pectors and 44 Investigators. The first batch of one Assistant Superinten¬ 
dent and 7 Inspectors was trained at Calcutta. A second batch of 2 Ins¬ 
pectors and 23 Investigators was trained from 1.9.50. Two of the Investi¬ 
gators resigned during the training and one Inspector and one Investigator 
failed to join on the completion of the training. Another batch of 25 
workers was recruited in the last week of September, 1950. Out of them 
21 joined the training camp; 4 of these subsequently resigned. The next 
round of recruitment was made at Gorakhpur and the number recruited 
was 12. 

Of these 2 resigned after training and subsequently 4 more resigned. 2 of 
the Inspectors trained at Calcutta were promoted as Assistant Superinten¬ 
dents and one of the Investigators was promoted as Inspector. 

Amongst other difficulties, the plague epidemic prevailing in some of 
the Eastern Districts of Uttar Pradesh, particularly Banaras, Gorakhpur, 
and Basti proved quite a serious handicap in the progress of work. The 
Investigators found plague epidemic raging in these villages. Also there was 
difficulty in tracing out some of the villages, on account of defects in the 
data supplied by the Indian Statistical Institute. The survey in all the vil¬ 
lages has been completed. 

Vindhya Pradesh: 

This block is comparatively small in size, but a large portion is full of 
mountains and forests. With the exception of one or two places, all other 
places arc connected only by bus and there arc no rail communications. 
The roads can be used only in fair weather and when there are rains, transport 
becomes impossible. There are no roads to the villages and the staff have 
to go on foot through mountainous tracks. There is no proper postal system; 
and letters arc, in some cases, delivered after a week or even a fortnight. 
The sanctioned strength of the block is 2 Inspectors and 9 Investigators and 
the number of villages allotted is 48. All the staff recruited for this block 
have stuck to their posts. The survey in all the villages was completed 
by the 3rd week of February, 1951, 
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Orissa: 

This block consists of the Orissa and the States merged with Orissa. 
The sanctioned strength of the block is 4 Inspectors and 16 Investigators. 
The training of the first batch commenced on 1.9.50. Out of 14 Investi¬ 
gators and 4 Inspectors recruited, only 5 Investigators and 3 Inspectors 
joined the training. Of these 5 Investigators, one avoided the work and 
was discharged, while another, on deputation to a distant village, fell ill and 
went on leave on medical grounds. The training of the second batch started 
on 3.10.1950,when only 2 more Investigators joined. The recruitment of the 
third batch was made on 14.11.1950. Out of 7 Investigators and one Ins¬ 
pector who joined the training class, one left it the following day. One had 
to be discharged as he refused to go to the field and another resigned. The 
fourth batch of recruitment was made on 15.2.1951., Out of 5, who joined, 
three resigned. Three more were again recruited on 1.4.51, but they also 
resigned a few days after the commencement of training. To reach some of 
the sample villages, the Investigators have to cross through deep jungles 
infested with wild beasts and man-eaters and the Superintendent of the 
block had more than one occasion to complain about such difiiculties. As 
in other blocks, there are also certain villages which are served by post offices 
more than 10 to 20 miles away from the village. This necessitates the In¬ 
vestigator to spend nearly a day or two on going to and coming from the post 
office. Out of 87 samples, survey in 51 was completed by 31.3.1951, and it 
is expected that by 15th survey will be over in another 9 villages, leaving 
27 villages unattempted. 

Madras: 

This block includes Madras, Travancore and Cbchin States. This is 
the biggest and largest block comprising of 264 sample villages. The sanc¬ 
tioned strength consists 4 Assistant Superintendents, 13 Inspectors and 52 
Investigators. In about 6 rounds of recruitment nearly 75 Investigators 
were selected and offered appointments, but only 39 are now actually stay¬ 
ing. Out of 264 villages work was completed in 252 villages by the end of 
March, 1951. In 10 more villages the work must have been completed by 
the 10th April. It will not be possible to do the remaining two villages. 
They are difficult of approach; and an attempt to get at them at this late 
stage will dislocate the new programme. There has been difficulty only 
with regard to Travancore and Cochin in this block, as these regions are 
mountainous and no p roper communication is available* 

Mysore: 

This block consists of Mysore and Coorg States. The sanctioned strength 
of the block is 3 Inspectors and 10 Investigators. Out of 2 Inspectors and 
8 Investigators recruited in the first batch, only one Inspector and 3 Investi¬ 
gators joined on 1.9.50 for training* One of the Investigators resigned 
on 7.10.50. One Inspector and 6 Investigators were recruited on 10.10.50, 
out of whom one deserted during the course of the training. One more 
stayed away, bringing the actual strength of Investigators to 5 against the 
sanctioned 9. Six more candidates were selected on 10.1.51, out of whom 
3 joined. When they were asked to come to a village for practical training 
all the three backed out. The other three, selected and kept on the waiting 
list, were called and trained. On 1.2*1951 one more Investigator stay^ 
back on medical grounds* There are certain villages lying in the interior 
of the State, where no Investigators dared go alone. The misleading forest 
tracks lead them no where. 48 villages were selected in this block; and 
survey in all of them was completed by the 3rd April, 1951* 
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Hyderabad: 

This block consists of the State of Hyderabad and has given us the greatest 
trouble chiefly due to the fact, before the integration of the State, almost 
all governmental business was carried on in Urdu and now there is great 
demand for English knowing persons. Several recruitments were made; 
but the scales olfercd by us compared so low with those given by the State 
Government that not even 10% of the staff stayed on for a few days even. 
Indeed, during one of ray visits, the Economic Adviser to the Government 
of Hyderabad mentioned to me that his own Investigators taken on Rs.250/- 
p.m.were not able to understand the work and he was very much sceptical 
about our being able to get the work done by workers on this low scale. 
His fears proved correct; the table below shows the number of persons re¬ 
cruited and the number of persons stayed on till the completion of training. 


no. wlio stayed on till 
no. recruited end of training 


Ist batch 

Inspectors 

.5 

Investigators 

2(i 

Insjwctors 

3 

Investigate] 

7 

2nd batch 

•j 

25 


5 

3rd batch 

- 

18 

- 

9 

4th batch 

- 

13 

- 

7 

5th bat<^h 

- 

0 

- 

4 

All 

7 

8S 

5 

32 


Out of these, the staff actually in employ in March was 3 Inspectors 
and 21 Investigators, the others having either deserted or resigned, against 
the sanctioned strength of 7 Inspectors and 30 Investigators. The post of 
Assistant Superintendent was filled by promotion of a suitable Inspector 
from the Madras block. Added to the difficulties on account of shortage of 
staff was the impractibility of working in villages in certain districts, which 
were affected by Communist elements. The postal communication system 
is still quite bad and there are monthly and fortnightly delivery systems 
still prevailing in many places. Out of 150 sample villages, survey was 
completed in 52 by 31.3.51 and the same in 30 more is expected to be 
completed by the middle of this month, leaving a large gap of 68 villages 
not taken up. 

Bombay; 

In Bombay Block, survey in 12 districts has been undertaken by the 
Gokhale Institute of Poona while the N.S.S. staff are doing the same in 14 
districts in which 102 samples have been selected, A lump sum grant is 
being given to the Gokhale Institute for the survey in the 12 districts, allotted 
to them, while, for the 14 districts surveyed by us, we have a sanctioned 
strength of 5 Inspectors and 20 Investigators. To fill up the cadre of Ins¬ 
pectors and Investigators, several efforts were made at different Employ¬ 
ment Exchanges viz. (a) Ahmedabad (b) Surat (c) Poona etc., in addition 
to the first round of recruitment made at Poona in June-July 1950, The 
staff were trained at 7 stations (for different instalments of recruitment); 
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but the strength of Inspectors and Investigators never exceeded tlii'ee and 
sixteen respectively. The survey in all the 102 villages under our cliarge 
has, however, been completed. 

Madhya Pradesh : 

This block has a sanctioned strength of 2 Assistant Superintendents, 
7 Inspectors and 30 Investigators. Recruitment of field staff was made 
thrice; and, during the course of survey, 9 Investigators and 1 Inspector 
resigned. One Investigator had to be suspended and discharged. The. 
block is still short by 3 Investigators. Out of 156 sample villages, survey 
has been completed in 121, while it is in progress in the rest. The survey 
in all the 156 villages will be completed before the new programme is 
taken up. 

Madhya Bharat and Bhopal: 

The sanctioned strength of staff for this block is 2 Inspectors and 9 In¬ 
vestigators. In the first batch only one Investigator and 2 Inspectors joined, 
who were trained at Madras. Another batch was recruited towards llie end 
of September, 1950; and they were trained between 3.10.50 and 19.10.50, 
and thereafter the survey started with 6 Investigators. A third recruitment 
was then made; and after the resignation and desertions, the present strength 
of Investigators is still 7 only. A large portion of Madhya Bharat and Bhopal 
is full of hilly tracts of Vindhya Regions and a part of the Satpura mountains. 
The block has large forest areas and there are lots of cultivable w^aste lands 
still untouched. There were originally 42 samples; but later on addition of 
13 was made, bringing the total to 60. Survey in 47 villages was completed 
by the end of March and work in the remaining 13 is expected to be completed 
by the middle of this month. 

Rajasthan and Ajmer : 

The saentioned strength of this block is 4 Inspectors and 19 Investigators. 
In about half a dozen rounds of recruitment no less than 32 Investigators 
were appointed but only 14 are now actually working. There were in all 
96 villages for survey in this block; and, out of them, schedules for 80 villages 
had been sent to Indian Statistical Institute by the end of March. The 
survey in the remaining 16 villages would be completed by the middle of 
this month. 

Saurashtra and Kutch: 

The strength of this block is 3 Inspectors and 10 Investigators. In the 
first round one Inspector and 4 Investigators joined. One of the Investi¬ 
gators subsequently left the job. Three more Investigators were recruited 
by the end of October, 1950, two in December, 1950 and two in January, 
1951. One Investigator was promoted as Inspector in January, 1951. 
48 villages (42 for Saurashtra and 6 for Kutch) were selected Ibr this 
block ;and, with the exception of 2 villages, which could not be located, 
survey has been completed in all the others. 

Delhi’^Punjab-Pepsu : 

This block, comprises of Delhi, Punjab, Pepsu, Himachal Pradesh 
and Bilaspur. The sanctioned strength is one Assistant Superintendant, 
6 Inspectors and 24 Investigators. The Assistant Superintendent and 2 
Inspectors were trained at Calcutta. In all three rounds of recruitment 
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were made and the table below gives the details about the number recruited, 
number joined and the number working. 


no. appointed no. joined no. working 
l8t batch {19.6.50 ) 30 20 15 

2nd batch (30.10.50) U 11 10 

3rd batcdi (29.12.50) 5 6 3 

In all 120 villages have been .selected for this block. The villages in 
Chambe State and Kangra districts presented some difficulty due to their 
inaccessibility; but they were overcome, and the entire work was completed 
by the end of February, 1951. 

19. It would appear that it has generally been difficult to make the 
Investigators stick to their job. Besides this, some time in each block was 
wasted because of inaccurate specifications on the sample villages. This 
was due to the non-availability of full particulars at the Institute. Another 
factor, which caused .some delay generally in all the blorJcs, was the late and 
peace-meal fixation of the priorities in which the survey was to be undertaken. 
^ far as the survey in April-Junc, 1951 is concerned, steps have been taken 
to remove the difficulties. 

(a) Though the survey has, for the present, been saentioned upto the 
31sl May ‘on the same terms and conditions’, Government have already 
agreed to revise scales of pay for the Investigators, Inspectors, Assistant 
Superintendents and Superintendents, and also for the ministerial staff. 
These are adequate. These higher scales of pay as well as the prospect 
of the continuance of the scheme should serve an inducement to the field 
staff to stick to their job. 

(b) The A.ssistant Directors and the Superintendents met the Technical 
Committee of the Institute at a Conference at Calcutta from the 3rd April 
upto the 9th April, where the schedules and instructions for the April-June 
survey were discussed. Myself and the Superintendent in-Charge of Head¬ 
quarter office were also present. 
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TABLE (1): mSTKIBUTION OF AKEA IN SQUARE MILES BY TYPES UK 
INFORMATION AVAILABLE IN RESPECT OF VILLAGES 


area in sq. miles of localities having 


popultttiini 

total 

popula- 

area (but 

no popu- 

only. 

no village 

zoiic^s and 

area in 

tion (but 

no popu- 

lation iioi 

village 

names or 

Htates 

sq. miles 

no area) 

lation) 

area figs. 

names 

suifahie 



figures 

figures 

but maps 


mH/).s 

(1) 

(2). 

(3) 

w 

(3) 

(0) 

(7) 

1. North India: 







Uttar Pradesh 

1,12,52S 

1,06,247 




6,276 

2. East India ituiludiny 






Andaman cfc Nicober In. 






Hihar 

70,348 

.... 

60,745 



(U)3 

Orissa 

fl0,869 

11,722 

H,t‘)03 

9,900 

24,963 

4,501 

West Bonsai 

20,533 


20,533 




Assam 

54.084 

r)0,2ao 


— 

.... 

3,788 

Tripm*a 

4,llti 




4,116 


Manipur 

8,«20 


_ 


8,620 


Andaman & 







Nicober Is. 

3,143 

3,143 





sub-total: 

2,20,713 

05,101 

1,07,881 

a.aoo 

37.099 

8,082 

3. South India: 







Madras 

1,27,768 

1,27,768 

— 




Mysore 

20,744 

29,744 

. . 

, , 

, , 


Coorg 

1,503 

1,593 

- • 




Travancore 

7,662 

7,662 





Cochin 

1,493 

1,493 

— 

' 



sub-tatal: 

1,68,260 

1,08,260 





4. Weditlmiui:: 







Bombay 

M 3,02a 

70,443 

— . 

.... 

30.580 


8aui’ashtra 

21.068 

. , 

21,058 

, . 



Kutcli 

8,461 

8,461 


— ,. 

..... 


tfub-total: 

1,42,548 

84,904 

21,058 


30,680 


5. Central India: 







Vindhya Pradesh 

24,508 


24,598 

_ , 



Madhya Pradesh 

1,30,325 

98,761 


7,416 

23,249 

800 

Madhya Bharat 

40,742 

1,458 

6,9()8 

10,642 


27,734 

Hyderabad 

82,698 

33,257 


21,066 

28^375 


Bhopal 

6,921 

6,921 



. J 


sub-total: 

2,01,284 

1,40,397 

31,506 

30,124 

51,624 

28,633 

6. North West India: 







Rajasthan 

1,28,424 

70,269 

— 

38,008 


20,057 

Punjab 

37,434 

.. 



37,364 

SO 

Bilamiir 

453 

453 


...... . ; 



P.E.P.S.U. 

10,009 


•• 


10,090 


Ajmer 

2,425 

2,425 




. 

Delhi 

674 

,. 

,, 


574 


Himachal Prtulesh 10,600 

5,300 

— Ti 

rr 

5^300 


svb^toial: 

1,90,009 

78,447 


38,098 

63.327 

20,137 

Indi 9 total 1 , 

11,34,337 

6,43,416 

1,60,445 

87,212; 

1.70,230 

64,028 

percentiage of India total: 100 

66.7,. 

14i2 

. -7.7': .. 

16,8 

5,6 
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TABLK (.I): DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE VILLAGKS ALLOTTED AXI) 
SURVEVED 


population 
zones and 
States 


number of sample villages 
1st group (Oaleutta) 2nd group (Poona) 


cjomhined 



allotte<l 

surveyed 

alIott>ed 

surveyed 

allotted 

Kurvo; 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(fi) 

(6) 

(7) 

. North India: 

Uttar Pradesh 

155 

155 

70 

79 

234 

234 


2. EaM Indiu including 
Andaman dcNicoher Jr, 
Bihar I 

Orissa 
West Hoiigal 
Assam 

'Pripura 
Manipur 
Andamaii & 

Nicober Is. 

mh-total: 


2 . South India: 


Madras 

152 

148 

70 

76 

228 

224 

Mysore 

Coorg 

30 

2 

30 

o 

15 

1 

15 

j 

45 

•4 

45 

•j 

Travancoro & ('«Mdiiii 

24 

22 

12 

12 

36 

34 

sub-total: 

208 

202 

104 

104 

312 

:uir> 

WeM India: 







Bombay 

100 

100 

98 

90 

198 

196 

Haurashtra 

Kutoh 

28 

4 

20 

4 

14 

2 

14 

2 

42 

0 

40 

H 

sub-total: 

132 

130 

114 

112 

240 

242 


5. Central India\ 

Vindhya Pradesh 
Madhya Pradesh 
Madhya Bharat 
Hyderabad 
Bhopal 

R\dhtotal: 


0, North West India: 

Rajasthan 

Punjab 

P.S.P.S.U. 

Ajmer 

Delhi 

Himachal Pradesh 


sub-total: 


144 

143 

72 

72 

216 

215 

India total: 


1,189 

i.m 

644 

611 

1333 

1J22 
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TABLE (4): NUMBER OF DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF MEASUREMENT OF 
Wf^TGHTS WrTHIN A DISTRICT BY STATES 

(basod on 1084 sample villajjos) 


population 
zones !in«l 
States 


munberof iliatriots with 


total number 
of 

1 

sys 

tein 

2 

sys¬ 

tems 

3 

sys- 

t(^ms 

4 

sys¬ 

tems 

T) 

sys¬ 

tems 

above 

r» 

sys¬ 

tems 

dist¬ 

ricts 

sys¬ 

tems 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

w 

(6) 

(8) 

(7) 

(8) 

(8) 

I. North Itidm: 

Uttar Pratlesb 

22 

16 

5 

1 

1 

_ 

45 

31 

2. RiMt Imtla imlndiny 

Amlmmm <ihNiroh*‘r fs. 

Bihar 

5 

2 

4 

2 

*> 

1 

16 

28 

Orissa 

<( 

o 

2 

1 

I 

... 

12 

13 

West Bejifjal 

9 

3 

_ 


_ 

_ 

13 

6 

3 

Assam 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

-- 

9 

Tripura 

1 






1 

1 

Manipur 

' 

1 

— 

_ 

... 


1 

2 

Andaman & Nioubci* Jh. 

*-• 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 


IL Sotdh Imlmx 

Madras 

10 

7 

2 

3 


1 

23 

24 

Mysore 

8 

- 

- 

... 

... 


8 

1 

Ooorg 

2 

- 

— 


_ 


2 

2 

Travancore & C'oehin 

2 

4 

~ 

- 

- 


6 

8 

4. West India: 

Bombay 

2 

6 

3 

3 

1 


14 

16 

Sauroshtru 

4 

_ 





4 

1 

1 

Kutcli 

1 

- 

- 

- 


- 

1 

5. Central India: 

Vindhya Pradesh 

7 






7 

1 

Madhya Pradesli 

14 

4 

3 

_ 



21 

10 

Madhya Bharat 

6 

6 

2 




13 

10 

Hyderabad 

<> 

9 

3 

1 

1 


16 

12 

Bhopal 

1 

1 

- 

“ 



2 

3 

(». North irc,v^ India: 

Rajasthan 

12 

6 

1 




18 

11 

Punjab 

9 

2 

1 




12 

3 

P.E.P.S.U. 

:i 

2 

- 


- 

- 

6 

3 

Ajmer 

1 






1 

1 

Delhi 

1 


__ 




1 

1 

Himachal Pradesh 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 ‘ 

'2 


India total: 137 70 26 11 6 2 262 14$* 


•This is not equal to the total of column 9 as there were common systems as between 
States, 
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; X 
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1 
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X 

X 
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! ® 
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TABLE m (70N^SIT1VTER EXPENDITURE PER HOUSEHOLD BY ITEMS OF 
CONSUMPTION IN RURAL AREAS: JULY 1949-.TUNE 1950 

ALL INDIA 

number of .samplo villages for items 1 — 15=^^1085; items 10—42=1079 
average size of household =5.21 



items 

no. of 
house¬ 
holds 

consumer expenditure 

per- 
centage 
of total 

Rs. per 
household 

Rs. per 
person 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

1. 

food grains 

3,139 

442.61 

86.03 

38.70 

2. 

pulses 

3,1.39 

40.89 

7.86 

3.58 

3. 

edible oil 

3,140 

43.31 

8.32 

3.79 

4. 

vegetables 

3,141 

20.72 

5.13 

2.34 

6 . 

milk & milk pro«iu(‘tH 

3,141 

88.82 

17.00 

7.77 

0. 

meat, egg & fisli 

3,141 

24.57 

4.72 

2.15 

7. 

fruits 

3,141 

12.1.5 

2.3.3 

1.06 

8. 

refreshments 

3,140 

14.10 

2.71 

1.23 

9. 

salt 

3,138 

4.82 

0.93 

0.42 

10. 

spices 

3,139 

31.00 

5.95 

2.71 

11. 

sugar 

3,139 

29.28 

5.02 

2.66 


food total: 

X 

758.27 

145.06 

66.31 

12. 

pan 

3,140 

9.17 

1.76 

0.80 

13. 

tobacco 

3,141 

20.46 

3.93 

1.79 

14.’ 

intoxicants 

3,141 

8.96 

1.72 

0.78 

15. 

fuel & light 

3,139 

37.14 

7,14 

3.25 

16. 

men’s clothing 

3,123 

36.01 

0.92 

3.16 

17. 

women’s clothing 

3,123 

42..36 

8.14 

3,70 

18. 

children’s eoihing 

3,123 

9.84 

1.89 

0.86 

19. 

miscellaneous clothing 

.3,123 

0.35 

1.22 

0.56 

20. 

head-gear 

3,123 

4.61 

0.89 

0.40 

21. 

bedding 

3,123 

9.92 

1.91 

0.87 

22. 

tailoring service 

3,123 

11.43 

2.20 

l.OO 

23. 

foot-wear 

3,123 

9.00 

1.80 

0.84 

24. 

cobbler service 

3,123 

1.12 

0.21 

0.10 

25. 

toilet 

3,123 

3.35 

0.64 

0.29 

26. 

toilet service 

3,123 

5.74 

1.10 

0.60 

27. 

amusements 

3,123 

0.04 

i.l6 

0.63 

28. 

education 

3,123 

2.92 

0.66 

0.26 

29. 

educational service 

3,123 

4.96 

0.96 

0.43 

30. 

newspapers, periodicals etc. 

3,123 

0.60 

0.10 

0.04 

31. 

medical expenses 

3,123 

9.19 

1.77 

0.80 

32. 

medical service 

3,123 

5.35 

1.03 

0.47 

33.- 

miscellaneous household articles 

3,123 

8.26 

1.69 

0.72 

34. 

domestic & Vtousehold serv^’ice 

3,123 

10.41 

2.00 

0,91 

36. 

food service 

3,123 

1.68 

0.32 

0.15 

36. 

furniture 

3,123 

2.87 

0.55 

0.25 

37. 

furniture service 

3,123 

0.73 

0.14 

0.06 

38. 

utensils 

3,123 

7.24 

1.39 

0.63 

39. 

ceremonials 

3,123 

82.46 

15.84 

7.21 

40. 

non-recurring expenses 

3,123 

3.01 

0.68 

0.26 

41. 

miscellaneous (excluding remittance)3,123 

17.20 

3.30 

1.50 

42. 

house rent & taxes 

3,123 

6.61 

1.25 

0.67 


India total: 


1,143.70 

219.72 

100.00 
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TABLE (7): 


CONSUMER EXPENDITURE 

CONSUMPTION IN RURAL AREAS: JULY 1949—JUNl . l!)o<) 


NORTH INDIA ZONE 

number of sample villages for items 1—-15=154; items lO—42=I.il 
average size of household ==:5.27 


consumer expenditure 


items 

no. of 
house¬ 
holds 

Rs. per 
household 

Rs. i>er 
person 

per- 
<*pntag(^ 
of total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

1. food grains 

447 

456.99 

86.72 

42.27 

2. pulses 

446 

54.58 

10.36 

5. or> 

8. edible oil 

447 

41.88 

7.95 

3.87 

4. vegetables 

447 

22.49 

4.27 

2.08 

5. milk & milk products 

447 

06.53 

18.32 

8.93 

(i. meat, ogg & fish 

447 

10.06 

1.91 

0.93 

7. fruits 

447 

9.14 

1.73 

0.85 

8. refreshments 

447 

2.8U 

0.53 

0.26 

9. salt 

447 

4.24 

0.80 

0.39 

10. spices 

447 

22.45 

4.26 

2.08 

11. sugar 

447 

31.80 

6.03 

2.94 

food total: 

X 

752.96 

142.88 

69.66 

12. pan 

447 

3.69 

0.70 

0.34 

13. tobacco 

447 

19.34 

3.67 

1.79 

14. intoxicants 

447 

2.67 

0.51 

0.25 

15. fuel &> light 

447 

40.28 

7.64 

3.73 

16. men’s clothing 

447 

34.77 

6.60 

3.22 

17. women’s clothing 

447 

38.06 

7.22 

3.52 

18. children’s clothing 

447 

8.79 

1.67 

0.81 

19. miscellaneous clothing 

447 

4.18 

0.79 

0.39 

20. head-gear 

447 

. 2.19 

0.42 

0.20 

21. bedding 

447 

13.44 

2.55 

1.21 

22. tailoring servii-e 

447 

13.82 

2.62 

1.28 

23. foot-wear 

447 

9.69 

1.84 

0.90 

24. cobbler service 

447 

0.60 

O.Il 

0.05 

25. toilet 

447 

3.03 

0.68 

0.28 

26. toilet service 

447 

5.37 

1.02 

0.50 

27. amusements 

447 

4.95 

0.94 

0.46 

28. education 

447 

2.18 

0.41 

0.20 

29. educational service 

447 

1.70 

0.32 

0.16 

30. newspapers, periodicals etc. 

447 

0.01 

0.00 

0.00 

31. medical expenses 

447 

5.23 

0.99 

0.48 

32. medical service 

447 

2.28 

0.43 

0.21 

33. miscellaneous household articles 

447 

4.29 

0.81 

0.40 

34. domestic & household service 

447 

4.73 

0.00 

0.44 

35. food service 

447 

0.02 

0.00 

0.00 

36. furniture 

447 

2.02 

0.38 

0.19 

37. furniture service 

447 

0.66 

0.12 

0.06 

38. utensils 

447 

3.94 

0.75 

0.36 

39. ceremonials 

447 

70.86 

13.45 

6.66 

40. non-recurring expenses 

447 

r2.58 

0.49 

0.24 

41. miscellane ous (excluding remittance) 447 

13.94 

2.64 

1.29 

42. house rent and taxes 

447 

8.75 

1:*66 

0.80 

total: 


L081.02 

206.11 

100.00 
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TABLE (8): C^ON8UMEK EXPENDITUHE PER HOUSEHOLD BY ITEMS OK 
(X)NSUMPTION IN RURAL AREAS : JULY 1949 JUNE 1960 

EAST INDIA ZONE INCLUDINCl ANDAMANS 


nuiabor of smnple villages for items 1-16=242; items 16-42=241 
average size c)f househoUl=5.36 


consumer expeiulitui'e 



items 

no. of 
house¬ 
holds 

Rs. per 
household 

Rs. per 
person 

per¬ 
centage 
of total 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(•») 

(6) 

1. 

food grains 

716 

562.99 

103.25 

49.07 

2. 

pulses 

717 

40.36 

7.54 

3.58 

3. 

edible oil 

716 

43.09 

8.05 

3.82 

4. 

vegetables 

717 

30.52 

6.70 

2.71 

5. 

milk & milk products 

717 

37.41 

6.98 

3,32 

6. 

meat, egg A iisb 

717 

36.68 

6.85 

3.26 

7. 

fruits 

717 

R.81 

1.64 

0.78 

8. 

refresliments 

717 

7.00 

1..31 

0.62 

9. 

salt 

717 

5.43 

1.01 

0.48 

10 . 

spices 

717 

23.37 

4.36 

2.07 

11. 

sugar 

717 

14.74 

2.75 

1.31 . 


food total: 

X 

800.40 

149.44 

71.01 

12 . 

pan 

717 

0.27 

1.73 

0.82 

13. 

tobacco 

717 

17.24 

3.22 

1.53 

14. 

intfOxicants 

717 

16.60 

3.09 

1.47 

15. 

fuel & light 

717 

32.33 

6.04 

2.87 

16. 

men’s clotliing 

714 

31.22 

5.83 

2.77 

17. 

women’s clothing 

714 

29.12 

5.44 

2,58 

18. 

children’s clothing 

714 

7.20 

1.34 

0.64 

19. 

miscellaneous clothing 

714 

6.85 

1.28 

0.61 

20. 

head-gear 

714 

0.34 

0.06 

0.03 . 

21. 

bedding 

714 

8.12 

1.52 

0.72 

22. 

tailoring service 

714 

5.43 

1.01 

0.48 

23. 

foot-wear 

714 

5.02 

0.94 

0.45 

24.^ 

pobbler servi (!0 

714 

0.39 

0.07 

0.03 

26. 

toilet 

714 

3.46 

0.65 

0,31 

26. 

toilet 8er\^ico 

714 

3.99 

0.74 

0,35 , 

27. 

amusements 

714 

4.20 

0.78 

0.37 

28. 

education 

714 

2.03 

0.38 

0.18 

29. 

educational service 

714 

2.31 

0.43 

0.21 

30. 

newspapers, periodicals eU% 

714 

0.53 

0.10 

0.06 , 

31. 

medical expenses 

714 

14.22 

2.66 

1.26 

32. 

medical service 

714 

7.01 

1.31 

0.62 

33. 

miscellaneous household articles 

714 

8.50 

1.59 

0.76 

34. 

domestic and household servic^e 

714 

13.13 

2.45 

1.17 

36. 

food service 

714 

2.80 

0.62 

0.26 

36. 

furniture 

714 

5.30 

0.99 

0.47 

37. 

furniture service 

714 

0.35 

0.07 

0.Q3 

38. 

utensils 

714 

7.00 

1.31 

0.62 

39. 

ceremonials 

714 

58.41 

10.91 

6.18 

40. 

non-reourring expenses 

714 

0.12 

0.02 

0.01 

41. 

miscellaneous (excluding remittance) 

714 

18.72 

3.50 

1.66 

42. 

house rent and taxes 

714 

5.48 

1.02 

0.50 


total; 

X 

1,127.09 

210.44 

100.00 









First Round: October J950‘-“AfarfA 1951 


IX 


TABLE (9): CONSUMER EXPENDITURE PER HOUSEHOLD BY ITEMS 
OF CONSUMPTION IN RURAL AREAS : JUI^Y 1949 -TI NE IftW 

SOUTH INDIA BONE 


number of surnple villages for items 1— ■16=«199; items lb--‘■42 = 19s 
average size of household«4.98 


items 

no. of 
house¬ 
holds 

consumer 

expenditure 

per- 

<'eiitagc 
of total 

Rs. per 
household 

Rs. per 
person 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1 . food grains 

568 

367.71 

73.91 

36.45 

2 , pulses 

5«9 

36.30 

7.10 

3.50 

3. edible oil 

569 

47.79 

9.61 

4.74 

4. vegetables 

669 

29.76 

5.98 

2.95 

5. milk & milk produ(*ts 

569 

45.20 

9.08 

4.48 

6 . moat, ogg & iish 

569 

37.68 

7,67 

3.73 

7. fruits 

569 

14.47 

2.91 

1.43 

8 . rofreahmeiits 

569 

27.36 

5.50 

2.71 

9. stdt 

669 

5.05 

1.01 

0..50 

10 . spices 

568 

46.73 

9.39 

4.63 

11 . sugar 

666 

22.72 

4.67 

2.25 

food total: 

X 

679.77 

136.63 

67..37 

12 . pan 

599 

18.92 

3.80 

1.87 

13. tobacco 

569 

23.06 

4.63 

2.28 

14. intoxicants 

569 

6.85 

1.18 

0.68 

15. fuel & light 

569 

31.50 

6.33 

3.12 

16. men’s clothing 

566 

30.67 

6.17 

3.04 

17. women’s clothing 

566 

41.82 

8.41 

4.15 

18. children’s clothing 

566 

9.68 

1.95 

0.96 

19. miscellaneous clothing 

666 

8.33 

1.67 

0.83 

20 . head-gear 

566 

0.65 

0.13 

0.06 

21 . bedding 

566 

6.07 

1.22 

0.60 

22 . tailoring service 

566 

12.75 

2.66 

J.26 

23. foot-wear 

566 

2.80 

0.66 

0.28 

24. cobbler service 

560 

0.90 

0.18 

0.09 

26. toilet 

666 

3.05 

0.61 

0..30 

26. toilet service 

566 

6.82 

1.37 

(». 6 S 

27. amusements 

566 

8.24 

1.66 

0.82 

28. education 

666 

4.18 

0.84 

0.41 

29. educational service 

606 

3.86 

0.78 

0.38 

30. newspapers, periodicals etc, 

566 

0.82 

0.16 

0.08 

31. medical expenses 

666 

8.32 

1.67 

0.82 

32. medical service 

566 

6.67 

1.34 

0.66 

33 . miscellaneous household articles 

666 

8.86 

1.78 

0.88 

34 . domestic & household service 

666 

10.16 

2.04 

1.01 

36. food service* 

506 

1.28 

0.26 

0.13 

36. furniture 

666 

1.40 

0.80 

0.16 

37. furniture service 

666 

0.69 

0.14 

0.07 

38. utensils 

566 

10.43 

2.10 

1.03 

30. ceremonials 

566 

42.11 

8.46 

4.17 

40. non-recurring expenses 

566 

1.26 

0.26 

0.12 

41, miscellaneous (excluding remittance) 

566 

16.62 

3.12 

1.64 

42. house rent and taxes 

666 

2.60 

0,62 

0.26 

total: 

X 

1,009.10 

202.82 

100.00 


B 
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Rational Sample Survey 


TABLE (10): 


rnK^CMFR EXPENDITURE PER HOUSEHOLD BY ITEMS OF 
m BTOAr. AKEAS: JULY mO-^^WNE I9.W 


WEST INDIA EONK 

niiznbrt' f)f saiiipb^ vijla^es for itwnrf I 15=^-127; itoniH Jb—42—I27 
a\’orage size of household ^=5.47 


ronHumor eApi;)iii.iii'UJ ^ 


items 

no. of 



per- 


house?' 

Ks. pel" 

Hh. per 

contage 


holds 

houHohold 

person 

of total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

1. food grains 

373 

319.28 

58.40 

23.09 

2. pulsoH 

373 

43.73 

8.00 

3.16 

3. edible oil 

373 

.57.56 

10.,53 

4.16 

4. vegetables 

373 

26.95 

4.93 

1.95 

0 . milk & milk products 

373 

134.86 

24.67 

9.76 

fi. meat, egg & fish 

373 

14.77 

2.70 

1.07 

7. fruits 

373 

19.52 

3.57 

1.41 

ft. refreshments 

372 

34.31 

6.28 

2.48 

tl. salt 

373 

3.76 

0.69 

0.27 

10. spices 

372 

30.56 

5..59 

2.21 

11. sugar 

373 

61.53 

11.26 

4.45 

food total: 

X 

746.83 

136.62 

54.01 

12. pan 

373 

9.64 

1.70 

0.70 

13, tobat^co 

373 

28.69 

5.25 

2.07 

14. intoxicHiifs 

373 

0.06 

0.01 

0.00 

15. fuel & light 

372 

50.94 

9.32 

3.68 

10. men's clothing 

373 

51.79 

9.47 

3.74 

17. women’s clothing 

373 

72.29 

13.22 

5.23 

18. children s clothing 

373 

12.68 

2.32 

0.92 

19. miscellaneous clothing 

373 

9.30 

1.70 

0.67 

20. head-gear 

373 

10.67 

1.95 

0.77 

21. bedding 

373 

14.96 

2.74 

1.08 

22. tailoring service 

373 

17.71 

3.24 

1.28 

23. foot-wear 

373 

17..37 

3.18 

1.26 

24. cobbler service 

373 

1.97 

0.36 

0.14 

25. toilet 

373 

4.30 

0.79 

0.31 

20. toilet servi(?e 

373 

8.53 

1.56 

0.62 

27. amusements 

373 

7.27 

1.33 

0.53 

28. education 

373 

5.00 

0.92 

0.36 

29. educational servif^c 

373 

5.24 

0.96 

0.38 

30. newspapers, poriorli<;als etc. 

373 

0.99 

0.18 

0.07 

31. medical exj^mses' 

373 

10.64 

1.93 

0.76 

32. medical service 

373 

7.30 

1.35 

0.53 

33. miscellaneous bousohold articles 

373 

10.32 

1.89 

0,75 

34. domestic & hoiisohold service 

373 

8..33 

1.52 

0.60 

35. food ser%nce 

.373 

1.84 

0.34 

0.1.3 

36. furniture 

373 

.3.02 

0.55 

0.22 

37. furniture service 

373 

0.33 

0.06 

0.02 

38. utensils 

373 

8.61 

1.58 

0.62 

30. ceremonials 

373 

215.37 

39.40 

16.58 

40. non-recurring exptsnses 

373 

0.02 

0.00 

0.00 

41. miscellaneous (excluding remittance) 373 

32.48 

5.94 

2.35 

42. house rent & faxes 

373 

8.60 

1.67 

0.62 

total: 


1,383.08 

263.01 

100.00 




First Round: October 1950 March 1951 


xi 


TABLE (11): CONSUMER EXPENDITUKE 

CONSUMPTION IN RURAL AREAS: JULY Ifl4ft-,TUNB l .i .o 

CENTRAL INDIA EONE 

nuinhor of »»mplo villages for items 1 —16=-220; items IB—42»=i-.i 
averaffe size bouseholtl =■” 4.98 





consumer expenditure 



it-oins 

no. of 



per- 



house- 

Rs. per 

Rs, per 

centage 



holds 

household 

person 

cf tot al 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(r>) 

1. 

food grainH 

640 

.341.68 

68.64 

34.72 

2. 

piilseH 

639 

39.03 

7.84 

3.97 

3. 

edible oil 

640 

34.80 

0.90 

3.,54 

4. 

vegetables 

640 

24.08 

4.84 

2.45 

5. 

luilk & milk products 

640 

70.85 

14.23 

7.20 

0. 

meat, egg & fisli 

640 

18.92 

3.80 

1.92 

7. 

fruits 

040 

14.63 

2.98 

1.51 

«. 

refreshments 

640 

10..33 

2.08 

1.05 

9. 

salt 

B3K 

4.99 

1.00 

0.51 

JO. 

spices 

640 

33.90 

6.81 

3.45 

11. 

sugar 

639 

24.29 

4.88 

2.47 


food total: 

X 

617.70 

124.09 

62.79 

\2. 

pan 

639 

7.22 

1.45 

0.73 

13. 

<obac(‘o 

(140 

17.03 

3.42 

1.73 

14. 

intoxicants 

640 

B.60 

1.73 

0.87 

IT). 

fuel <!fe light 

639 

28.94 

5.81 

2.94 

16. 

men's filotJving 

637 

34.91 

7.01 

.3.55 

17. 

women's clothing 

637 

39.91 

8.02 

4.05 

18. 

children’s clothing 

637 

9.87 

1.98 

1.00 

19. 

iniscellanoous (‘lothing 

637 

3.27 

0.66 

0..33 

20. 

head-gear 

637 

6.27 

1.26 

(b64 

21. 

bedding 

637 

9.14 

1.84 

0.93 

22. 

t iiloring ser>dcc 

637 

9.45 

1.90 

(».96 

23. 

foot-wear 

637 

10.67 

2.14 

1.08 

24. 

cobbler service 

637 

1.13 

0.23 

0.11 

25. 

toilet 

637 

3.21 

0.65 

0.33 

26. 

toilet 8ei*vice 

637 

6.02 

1.21 

0.61 

27. 

amusements 

637 

6.93 

1.39 

O.70 

28. 

Oflucation 

637 

2.84 

0.57 

0.29 

29. 

educational service 

637 

14.4,3 

2.90 

1.47 

30. 

newspapers, periodicals eb*. 

637 

()..37 

0.08 

0.04 

31. 

medical expenses 

637 

5.13 

1.03 

0.52 

32. 

medical service 

637 

4.28 

0.86 

0.43 

33. 

miHcollaneous household articles 

637 

8.60 

1.73 

0.87 

.34. 

domestic & housobold service 

637 

14.48 

2.91 

1.47 

35. 

food 8er\dcp 

637 

0.51 

0.10 

0.05 

36. 

furnituwj 

637 

0.78 

0.16 

0.08 

37. 

furniture 8er\d<*c 

637 

1.46 

0.29 

0.15 

38. 

utensils 

637 

5.86 

1.18 

0.60 

39. 

ceremonials 

637 

80.98 

16.27 

8.23 

40. 

non-recurring exponsc^s 

637 

3.98 

0.80 

0.40 

41. 

miscellaneous (excluding remittance) 637 

10.99 

2.21 

1.12 

42. 

house rent and taxes 

637 

9.19 

1.85 

0.93 


total: 


084.16 

197.73 

100.00 






uiiional Sample Survey 


.. , vi.i,'vniTrUK PKK HOUSEHOLD BY ITEMS OF 
TABbEd-jy. m»-.rvNE im 

XOJiTH WEST INDIA ^ONE 

viliHU'.'s for iternH I - _I«= 137; items 1«-«=J34 
uwmH, f nvemgo size of Jiou«ohol.l = r).27 


conHUiner expenditure 


itein.s ne, of - -- - P®*’* 




house¬ 

holds 

Rs. j)er 
household 

Rs. per 
person 

centage 
of total 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(*) 

(6) 

1. 

food grain.« 

396 

610.82 

115.89 

36.93 

2. 

pulses 

395 

28.18 

6.36 

1.70 

3. 

edible oil 

385 

35.02 

6.64 

2.12 

4. 

vegetables 

39.6 

21.22 

4.03 

1.28 

5. 

milk & milk products 

39.6 

314.70 

59.71 

19.03 

6. 

meat, egg & lish 

396 

9.00 

1.71 

0.54 

7. 

fruits 

395 

8.13 

1.54 

0.49 

8. 

refreshments 

396 

9.08 

1.72 

0.65 

9. 

salt 

394 

4.57 

0.87 

0.28 

10. 

spices 

395 

29.55 

5.61 

1.79 

11. 

sugar 

394 

.53.45 

10.14 

».23 


food total: 

X 

1,123.72 

213.21 

B7.94 

12. 

pan 

395 

0.22 

0.04 

O.OJ 

13. 

tobacco 

396 

22.91 

4.35 

1.38 

14. 

mtoxioants 

396 

17.37 

3.29 

1.05 

16. 

fuel & light 

395 

57.96 

11.00 

3.50 

16. 

men’s clothing 
women’s clothing 

386 

47.88 

0.08 

2.89 

17. 

386 

59.87 

11.36 

3.63 

18. 

children’s clotliing 

386 

16.93 

3.21 

1.02 

19. 

miscellnneous clothing 

386 

6.91 

1.31 

0.42 

20. 

head-gear 

386 

21.01 

3.99 

1.27 

21. 

bedding 

386 

12.56 

2.38 

0.76 

22. 

tailoring service 

386 

18.17 

3.45 

1.10 

23. 

foot-wear 

386 

28.39 

5.39 

1.72 

24. 

cobbler serci>7e 

386 

3.82 

0.72 

0.23 

26. 

toilet 

386 

3..33 

0.63 

0.20 

26. 

toilet service 

386 

5.17 

0.98 

0.31 

27. 

amusements 

386 

6.44 

1.03 

0.33 

28. 

education 

386 

1.67 

0.32 

0.10 

29. 

educational service 

386 

2.72 

0.52 

0.16 

30. 

newspapers, periodicals et(.'. 

386 

0.31 

0.06 

0.02 

31. 

medical expenses 

386 

9.02 

1.88 

0.60 

32. 

medical servicse 

386 

2.70 

0.51 

0.16 

33. 

miBcellanoous household expenses 

386 

10.65 

2.02 

0.64 

34. 

domestic & household service 

386 

8.39 

1.59 

0.51 

36. 

food service 

386 

4.67 

0.89 

0.28 

36. 

furniture 

386 

4.28 

0.81 

0.26 

37. 

furniture service 

386 

1.21 

0.23 

0.07 

38. 

utensils 

386 

8.16 

1.6?^ 

0.49 

39. 

ceremonials 

.386 

106.88 

20.28 

6.47 

40. 

non-reourring expenses 

386 

19.07 

3.62 

1.16 

41. 

misoellanecus (excluding remittance) 

386 

16.70 

2.98 

0.95 

42. 

house rent and taxes 

386 

6.31 

1.20 

0.S8 


total: 


1,654.30 313.88 


100.00 





First Round: October 1950 —March 1951 


xtu 


TABLE (13): VALUE OF CONSUMPTION OF FOOD GRAINS 
JULY 1949-JUNE 19S0 


— 

population zonon 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

av^erage 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Bs. 

ptM- 

fcjiiaK*’ 
of totnl 
('Xpcil- 


villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

r(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. 

North India 

154 

447 

5.27 

466.99 

86.72 

42.27 

2. 

East India including 

Andaman & Nicober Is. 242 

716 

5.36 

662.99 

103.26 

49.07 

3. 

South India 

199 

568 

4.98 

367.71 

73.91 

.36.45 

4. 

West India 

127 

.373 

6.47 

319.28 

68.40 

23.09 

5. 

Oontral India 

22« 

640 

4.98 

341.68 

68.64 

34.72 

(i. 

North West India 

137 

395 

5.27 

610.82 

115.89 

36.93 


India total: 

1,086 

3,139 

5.21 

442.61 

85.03 

38.70 


TABLE (14): VALUE OF CONSUMPTION OF PULSES : JULY 1049^ JUNE HtMl 


population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 

per¬ 

centage 

of 

exjien- 

vlituiv 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. North India 

154 

446 

5.27 

54.58 

10.36 

5.05 

2. East India including 

Andaman &Nico^rl8.' 242 

717 

5.36 

40.36 

7.54 

3.58 

3. South India 

199 

569 

4.98 

35.30 

7.10 

3.50 

4. West India 

127 

373 

6.47 

43.73 

8.00 

3.16 

5. Central India 

226 

639 

4.98 

30.03 

7.84 

3.97 

6, North West India 

137 

395 

6,27 

28.18 

6.35 

1.70 

Inlii tofcil: 

1,086 

3,139 

6.21 

40.89 

7.86 

3.68 







wv 


.\atiomt Sample Survey 


TAHI h' (Jr>) VAI.UI5 OF (iONSUMFflON OF KDIBLE OILS 
' JULY I949--.7UNE 19S0 



population /ones 
(rural areas only) 

ruunhor of sample 

a\"eriige 
size of 
liouse- 
hold 

value in Rs. 

per¬ 
centage 
of tota* 
expen- 
(Hture 


villages 

house- 

hohls 

per 

lioiiso- 

hold 

per 

person 


(1) 

C-i) 

(3) 

(■t) 

(S) 

(8) 

(7) 

1. 

North India 

154 

447 

5.27 

41.88 

7.95 

3.87 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman & Nicober Is. 

242 

716 

5.36 

43.09 

8.05 

3.82 

3. 

South Indiii 

199 

569 

4.98 

47.79 

9.61 

4.74 

4. 

West India 

127 

373 

5.47 

57.56 

10.53 

4.16 

r». 

(Central India 

221) 

640 

4.98 

.34.80 

6.99 

3.54 

iK 

North West India 

137 

395 

5.27 

.35.02 

6.64 

2.12 


India total: 

1 ,(185 

3J40 

5.21 

43.31 

8.32 

3.79 


TABLE (1«): VALUE OF CONSUMPTION OF VKOETABLES 
JULY 1949--.JUNK 19(50 



population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in 

Hs. 

per¬ 
centage 
of total 
expen- 
ditm*e 


villages 

house- 
holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(8) 

(7) 

1. 

North India 

154 

447 

5.27 

22.49 

4.27 

2.08 

2. 

East India i mduding 
Andaman A Nicober Is. 

242 

717 

5..3« 

30.52 

5.70 

2.71 

3. 

South India 

199 

569 

4.98 

29.76 

5.98 

2.05 

4. 

West India 

127 

373 

6.47 

26.96 

4.03 

. 1.96 

5. 

Central India 

226 

640 

4.98 

24.08 

4.84 

45 

6. 

North West India 

137 

395 

6.27 

21.22 

4.03 

1,82 


India total: 

1,085 

3,141 

5.21 

26.72 

^.13 

2.34 












First Round: October 1950— March 1951 


TABF.K (17): VALUE OF CONSUMPTION MILK PR<i|ti ( r.s 

JULY 1940—JUNE 1060 



}>opulatioii zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 

value in Rs. 

pcj- 


villages 

house- 

holcls 

house> 

hold 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

nf.' tdliil 

t-xpcn 

(litun* 


(1) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

(0) 

(«) 

(7) 

1 . 

NtirUi Inriia 

154 

447 

5.27 

96.53 

18.32 

8.93 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman & Nice her Js. 

242 

717 

5.30 

37.41 

6.98 


H. 

South India 

1119 

r>H9 

4.9K 

45.20 

9.08 

4.4S 

4. 

West ln<lia 

127 

373 

5.47 

134.86 

24.67 

9.76 

r>. 

('cntral India 

22tt 

040 

4.98 

70.86 

14.23 

7.20 


North West India 

137 

395 

5.27 

314.70 

59.71 

19.03 


India total: 

1,08/5 

3,141 

5.21 

88.82 

17.06 

7.77 


TABLE (18): VAI.UE OF CONSUMPTION OF MEAT, EGO, AND FISH 

JULY 1049-^TUNE 1960 


population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 

per¬ 
ron tagi‘ 
of total 
expen¬ 
diture 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(«) 

(7) 

1. North India 

154 

447 

5.27 

10.06 

1.91 

0.93 

2. East Indi a i nciuding 
Andaman & Nicobor Is. 

242 

717 

5.36 

36.68 

6.85 

3.25 

3. South India 

199 

569 

4.98 

37.68 

7.57 

3.73 

4. West India 

127 

373 

5.47 

14.77 

2.70 

1.07 

5. Central India 

226 

640 

4.08 

18.02 

3.8<» 

1.92 

6. North West India 

137 

395 

6.27 

9.00 

r.7J 

0.54 

India total: 

1,085 

3,141 

5.21 

24.67 

4.72 

2.15 






xvj 


',/■->/V/' 


Sm^ 


TABUE 0 9): 


\ ALVK OF COSSOMFriOti OF FRIUTH: 


JULY 1949-JUNE 1950 


number of aample averaee value in Re. 

population stwes —---- size of -; ceuta, 

(rural areas only) villages bouse- bouse- per per of tot, 




holds 

hold 

houso^ 

hold 

person 

^xpen 

ditui'e 

(1) 

(2) 

w 

W 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. North India 

154 

447 

5.27 

9.14 

1.73 

0.86 

2. East India including 
Andaman & Nicober Is. 

242 

717 

5.36 

8.81 

1.64 

0.78 

3. 8outh India 

199 

569 

4.98 

14.47 

2.91 

1.43 

4. West India 

127 

373 

5.47 

19.62 

3.67 

1.41 

5. Central India 

226 

640 

4.98 

14.83 

2.98 

1.51 

6. North West India 

137 

396 

5.27 

8.13 

1.64 

0.49 

India total: 

1,086 

3,141 

6.21 

12.15 

2.33 

1.06 


TABLE {2()): VALUE OF CONSUMPTION OF KEFRBSHMENTS 
JULY 1949—JUNE myO 



population zones 
(rural lireas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Ks. 

per¬ 
centage 
of total 
expen¬ 
diture 


villages 

house¬ 

holds 

I)er 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. 

North India 

154 

447 

5.27 

2.80 

0.63 

0.26 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman & Nicober Is. 

242 

717 

5.36 

7.00 

1.31 

0.62 

3. 

South India 

199 

560 

4.98 

27.36 

5.60 

2.71 

4. 

West India 

127 

372 

5.47 

34.31 

6.28 

2.48 

6. 

Central India 

226 

640 

4.98 

10.33 

2,08 

1.05 

6. 

North West India 

137 

395 

5.27 

9.08 

1.72 

0.66 


India total: 

1,086 

3,140 

6.21 

14.10 

2.71 

1.23 



First Romd: OcUbar l95&^Mareh 1951 *vi 

tABLE (21): VALUE OF CONSUMPTION OP SALt: JULY .U N’E litrui 



population zonOK 
(rural areaR only) 

number of sample 

avera^ 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 

])or- 

<»f total 
oxpon- 
tliture 


x'illages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 


(1), 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. 

North India 

164 

447 

6.27 

4.24 

0.80 

0.39 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman A Nicober Is. 

242 

717 

6.36 

6.43 

1.01 

0.48 

3. 

South India 

190 

569 

4.98 

5.06 

l.Ol 

0.60 

4. 

West India 

127 

373 

6.47 

3.76 

0.69 

0.27 

5. 

Central India 

226 

638 

4.98 

4.99 

1.00 

0.51 

6. 

North West India 

137 

394 

6.27 

4.57 

0.87 

0.28 


India total: 

1,086 

3,138 

6.21 

4.82 

0.93 

0.42 


TABLE (22): VALUE OP CONSUMPTION OP SPICES : JULY 1W»^-JUNE 19«t 


population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

^vera^ 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 

jier- 
centego 
of total 
expen¬ 
diture 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

par 

person 

(1) 

(2) 

(37 

(4) . 

(5) 

(&) 

(7) 

1. North India 

154 

447 

5.27 

22.45 

4.26 

2.08 

2. East India including 
Andaman & Nicober Is. 

242 

717 

5.36 

28.87 

4.36 

2.07 

3. South India 

199 

568 

4.98 

46.78 

9.39 

4.63 

4. West India 

127 

372 

6.47 

30.56 

6.59 

2.21 

5. G^tral India 

226 

640 

4.98 

33.90 

6.81 

3.46 

6. N<MhWe«t^ii^<Ua 

187 

395 

6.27 

29.66 

i.6i 

1.79 

Ihiia tot«i^: 

1.086 

3.139 

5.2i 

81.00 

~6.96 

2.71 


C 









xviii 


^ Sample Suri^ 


TABLE (23> \ Ai i !- I'i i .t -'in H>\ OF SUOAU: JULY m»~JUNE 1B60 



lll.llil 

H-t •»(' -iiinpit' 

iivt'rago value in Rb, 

per- 
oentagt) 
of total 
expen- 
dituro 

population 
(rural are«-! 'uilv) 

viiiji 


liouFie- 

hold 

jjer per 

house- jx^rson 
hold 

w 

J, North Indiii 

C*’) 

(3) 

H) 

(^) 

10) 

(7) 

ir4 

417 

5.27 

31.80 

(i.()3 

2.04 

2, East India including 
Andaman A Sicoberls. 

242 

717 

5.36 

14.74 

2.75 

1.31 

3, South India 

199 

569 

4.98 

22.72 

4.57 

2.25 

4. West India 

127 

373 

5.47 

61.53 

11.26 

4.45 

5. Central India 

226 

639 

4.98 

24.29 

4.S8 . 

2.47 

6, North West India 

137 

394 

5.27 

53.45 

10.14 

3.23 

India total: 

1,085 

3,139 

5.21 

29.28 

5.62 

2.56 


TABLE (24): VALUE OF CONSUMFnoN OF TOTAL FOOD ITEMS 

JULY 1940 JUKE 1960 


population zones * 

(rural areas only) 

numlier of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 

per¬ 
centage 
of total 
expen¬ 
diture 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(«) 

(7) 

1. North India 

154 

447 

6.27 

762.96 

142.89 

69.66 

2. East India including 
Andaman & Nicober Is. 

242 

717 

6.36- 

800.38 

149.45 

. 71.01 

3. South India 

199 

669 

4.98 

679.77 

136.63 

67,37 

4. West India 

127 

373 

6.47 

746.83 

136.61 

64.01 

5. Central India 

226 

640 

4.98. 

617.71 

124,10 

62.79 

6. North W'est India 

137 

395 

6.27 1 

,123.71 

213.21 

67.94 

India total: 

1,085 

3,141 

6.21 

786.26 

146.67 

66.31 










First Rounds October 1950 —March 1951 jcix 


TABLE (26): VALUE OF CONSUMPTION OF ‘PAN’ (hotel le^iws) 
JULY 1949-»JUNE 1950 



population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 

])0r- 
iM'ntugo 
of t-.tal 
fXplMl- 
difuro 


villages 

houe- 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(r>) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. 

North India 

164 

447 

6.27 

3.69 

0.70 

0.34 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman <fe Nii'ober Is. 

242 

717 

5.30 

9.27 

1.73 

0.82 

3. 

South India 

199 

569 

4.98 

18.92 

3.80 

1.87 

4. 

West Lidia 

127 

373 

5.47 

9.64 

1.7« 

0.70 

5. 

Central India 

220 

630 

4.98 

7.22 

1.45 

0.73 

0 . 

North Woat India 

137 

396 

6.27 

0.22 

0.04 

0.01 


India total: 

1,085 

3,140 

5.21 

9.17 

1.70 

0.80 


TABLE (20): VALUE OF CONSUMPTION OF TOBACCO 
JULY 1949-.JUNE 1960 



population zones 

number of sample 

average 
size of 

value in Re. 

per¬ 
centage 
of total 
expen¬ 
diture 


(rural areas only) 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. 

North India 

154 

447 

6.27 

19.34 

3.67 

1.79 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman & Nicobor Is 

242 

717 

5.36 

17.24 

3.22 

1.63 

3. 

South India 

190 

569 

4.98 

23.05 

4.63 

2.28 

4. 

West India 

127 

373 

5.47 

28.69 

6.25 

2.07 

6 . 

Central India 

226 

640 

4.98 

17.03 

8.42 

1.73 

41. 

Nortli West India 

137 

395 

5.27 

22.91 

4.35 

1.38 


India total: 

1,085 

3,141 

6.21 

20.44 

3.93 

1.79 










XX 


Motional Sample Survgi 


TABLE (27): VALUE OF CONSUMPTION OF INTOXICANTS 





JULY 1949 

-JUNE 

1950 




population zoiir^s 
(rural aroas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 

per¬ 
centage 
of total 
expen¬ 
diture 


^'^llngeB 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 



(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. 

North Ixulia 

154 

447 

5.27 

2.«7 

0.51 

0.25 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman & Nicober Is. 

242 

717 

5.36 

16.60 

3.09 ' 

1.47 

3. 

South India 

190 

569 

4.98 

5.85 

1.18 

0.58 

4. 

West India 

127 

373 

6.47 

0.06 

0.01 

0.00 

5. 

Central India 

226 

640 

4.98 

8.60 

1.73 

0.87 

6. 

North West India 

137 

395 

6.27 

17.37 

3.29 

1.05 


India total: 

1,085 

3,141 

5.21 

8.96 

1.72 

0.78 


TABLE (28): EXPENDITURE ON FUEL AND LIGHT : JULY 1949-JUNE I960 



population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 

per¬ 
centage 
of total 
expen¬ 
diture 


villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 


(1) 

<2) 

(8) 

(4) 

(5) 

(0) 

(7) 

1. 

North India 

154 

447 

5.27 

40.28 

7.64 

3.73 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman & Nioober Is. 

242 

717 

5.36 

32.33 

0.04 

2.87 

3. 

South India 

199 

569 

4.98 

31.50 

6.33 

3.12 

4. 

West India 

127 

372 

5.47 

50.94 / 

9.32 

3.68 

5. 

Central Ii;^a 

226 

639 

4.98. 

28.94 

5.61 

2,94 

6. 

North West India 

137 

395 

6.27 

57.96 

U.oa 

3,50 


India totid: 

1,085 

3,139 

5.21 

87.14 

.. 7.U, , 

3.25 





First Round: Octobif 1950 —March 1951 


xxj 


TABLE (29); EXPENDITURE ON MEN’S CLOTHING : JULY 1949—JUNE 1950 



population Kones 
(rurnl areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rsi 

pcr- 

c.(*ntap:o 
fd* total 
cxpen- 
dituiv 


villages 

house* 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 


■ (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4/ 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. 

North India 

154 

447 

6.27 

34.77 

6.60 

3.22 

'1. 

East India including 
Andaman & Nicoberls. 

241 

714 

5.36 

31.22 

5.83 

2.77 

3. 

South Itidia 

198 

566 

4.98 

30.67 

6.17 

.3.04 

4. 

West India 

127 

373 

5.47 

51.79 

9.47 

3.74 

5. 

Central India 

225 

637 

’ 4.98 

34.91 

7.01 

3.56 

0. 

North West India 

134 

386 

5.27 

47.88 

9.08 

2.89 


India total: 

1,079 

3,123 

6.21 

36.01 

6.92 

3.16 


TABLE (30) EXPENDITURE ON WOMEN’S GLOTHING 
JULY 1949-^UNE 1960 



population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number cf sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 

per¬ 
centage 
of total 
expen¬ 
diture 


villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per. 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(0) 

(7) 

1. 

North India 

164 

447 

6.27 

38.06 

7.22 

3.52 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman & Nicober Is. 

241 

714 

5.36 

29.12 

5.44 

2.68 

3. 

South India 

198 

566 

4.98 

41.82 

8.41 

4.16 

4. 

West India 

127 

373 

6.47 

72.29 

13.22 

.5.23 

5. 

C^tral India 

225 

637 

4.98 

39.91 

8.02 

4.05 

6. 

North West India 

134 

386 

5.27 

69.87 

11.36 

3.63 


India total: 

1,079 

3,123 

6.21 

42.36 

8.14 

3.70 






Mtional Sample Survey 

T\UI K ru)- HKPEJJDITUBK OX CHILDltEN’S CLOTHING 

lAlU.b iTTfV iniO -TTTWIi^. 1 OfiO 



population zones 
(niral anjas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Ks. 

per¬ 
centage 
of total 
expon- 
Liiture 


villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(fl) 

(«) 

(7) 

I. 

North India 

154 

447 

5.27 

8.79 

1.67 

0.81 

2. 

East India inoluding 
Andaman & Nioohor Is. 

241 

714 

5.36 

7.20 

1.34 

0.64 

3. 

South India 

198 

.560 

4.98 

9.68 

1.95 

0.96 

4. 

West India 

127 

373 

5.47 

12.68 

2.32 

0.92 

5. 

Central India 

225 

637 

4.08 

9.87 

1.98 

1.00 

6. 

North West India 

134 

386 

5.27 

16.93 

3.21 

1.02 


India total: 

1,079 

3,123 

5.21 

9.84 

1.89 

0.86 


TABLE (32): EXPENDITUHE ON MISCELLANEOUS CLOTHING 

JULY 1949-JUNE 1950 


number of sample average 

population zones - size of 

(rural areas only) villages house- house¬ 
holds hold 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


1. North India 

2. East Im lia i ticluding 
Andaman A Nii^ober Is. 

3. South India 

4. West India 

5. Central India 

6. North West India 


154 

447 

5.27 

241 

714 

5.36 

198 

566 

4.98 

127 

373 

5.47 

225 

637 

4.98 

134 

386 

6.27 


value in Rs. 

per¬ 
centage 
of total 
expen¬ 
diture 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

(5) 

(8) 

(7) 

4.18 

0.79 

0.39 

6.85 

1.28 

0.61 

8.33 

1.67 

0.83 

9.30 

1.70 

0.67 

3.27 

0.66 

0.33 

6.01 

1.31 

0.42 


India total: 


1,079 3,123 


5.21 


6.35 1.22 


0.56 









First Round: October 1950—Jlf/wrA 1951 


xxiii 


TABLE (33): EXPENDITURE ON TURBANS AND OTHER HBADGI'.Af< 

JULY I94ft—JUNE i960 


. 

population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 

X)er- 
contag(‘ 
ol' total 
expen¬ 
diture 


villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(S) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(>) 

1. 

North India 

154 

447 

5.27 

2.19 

0.42 

0.20 

2. 

Ea8^ India including 
Andaman & Nicober Is. 

241 

714 

5.36 

0.34 

0.06 

0.03 

3. 

South India 

198 

560 

4.98 

0.65 

0.13 

0.06 

4. 

West India 

127 

373 

5.47 

10.67 

1.95 

0.77 

5. 

Central India 

22S 

637 

4.98 

6.27, 

1.26 

0.64 

0. 

North West India 

134 

386 

5.27 

21.01 

3.99 

1.27 


India total: 

1,079 

3,123 

6.21 

4.61 

0.89 

0.40 


TABI^ (34): EXPENDITURE ON BEDDING : JULY 1«4»-JUNE 1050 



population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 

per¬ 
cent flge 
of total 
expen- 
<liture 


villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

pesron 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(«) 


1. 

North India 

154 

447 

5.27 

13.44 

2.56 

J.24 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman A Nicober Is, 

241 

714 

6.36 

8.12 

1.52 

0.72 

3. 

South India 

198 

566 

4.98 

6.07 

1.22 

0.60 

4. 

West India 

127 

373 

6.47 

14,96 

2.74 

1.08 

5. 

Central India 

226 

637 

4.98 

9.14 

1.84 

0.93 

6. 

North West India 

134 

386 

6.27 

12.56 

2.38 

0.76 


India total: 

1,079 

3,123 

6.21 


1.91 

0.87 








. 'Yational Sample Surn^ 


am 


TAKI F nr>)- RXPKNDITURK ON TAILOBINO STSRVICE 
TAI.I.K (.w). ]94»—.TUNE 1»50 


■ ■ 

population /ones 
(rural ar(‘«s only) 

mimbor of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Ks. 

per- 
<?ontago 
of total 
expen¬ 
diture 


villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. 

North India 

154 

447 

6.27 

13.82 

2.62 

1.28 

2. 

East India mchiding 
Andaman & Nicober Is. 

241 

714 

5.36 

5.43 

1.01 

0.48 

3. 

South India 

19H 

560 

4.98 

12.75 

,, 2.56 

1,26 

4. 

West India 

127 

373 

5.47 

17.71 

3.24 

1.28 

5. 

Central India « 

225 

637 

4.98 

9.45 

1.90 

0.96 


North West India 

134 

386 

5.27 

18.17 

3.45 

1.10 


India total: 

1.079 

3.123 

6.21 

11.43 

2.20 

1.00 


TABLE (.Sfi): KXPENDITURE ON FOOT-WEAR: .TULY 1«4»—.TUNE 195(1 


population zones 
(filial areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 

per¬ 
centage 
of total 
expen¬ 
diture 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house 

hold 

per 

person 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(«) 

(«) 

(7) 

1. North India 

164 

447 

5.27 

9.60 

1.84 

0.90 

2. East India including 

Andaman & Nicober Is. 241 

714 

6.36 

6.02 

0.94 

0.46 

3. South In<]ia 

198 

566 

4.98 

2.80 

0.66 

0.28 

4. West India 

127 

373 

5.47 

17.37 

3.18 

1.26 

5. Central India. 

225 

637 

4.98 

10.67 

2.14 

1.08 

6. North West India 

134 

386 

6.2'/ 

28.39 

5.39 

1.72 

India total: 

1,079 

3,123 

B.ii 

9.66 


0.84 










first Round: October 1950— -WarcA 1951 xxv 

TABLE (37): EXPENDITURE ON COBBLER SERVICE: JULY 1949 IIJNK liirii. 


populiition zoiiOB 
(rural ureas only) 

iiniiiber of sample 

average 

value in Bs. 

1>VI. 

of tnlHl 

ditnif> 

villages 

house. 

holds 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

peraon 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

(6) 

(T) 

1. Nortli India 

154 

447 

5.27 

0.60 

0.11 

0.0.1 

2, East India including 

Andaman & Nicober Is. 241 

714 

5.36 

0.39 

0,07 

0.03 

3. iSoutli India 

198 

565 

4.98 

0.90 

0.18 

0.09 

4. West Iiidiu 

127 

373 

5.47 

1.97 

0.30 

O.U 

6. CiMitral India 

225 

037 

4.98 

1.13 

0.23 

0.11 

0. North West India 

134 

386 

5.27 

3.82 

0.72 

0 23 

India total: 

1,079 

3,123 

5.21 

1.12 

0.21 

0 10 


TABLE (38): EXPENDITURE ON TOILET ARTICLES: JULY 1940 -^fUNE 1030 



population 7/)n(?s 
(rmal areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 

i:cr. 
iNudngo 
of tot al 
expon- 
dituro 


villages 

house¬ 

holds 

pc»r 
hr iise- 
hoUl 

per 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(«) 

(7) 

1. 

North Indio 

154 

447 

5.27 

3.03 

0.68 

0.28 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman & Nicober Is, 

. 241 

714 

5.36 

3.46 

0.66 

0.31 

3. 

South India 

198 

560 

4.98 

3.05 

0.61 

0.30 

4. 

West India 

127 

373 

6.47 

4.30 

0.79 

0.31 

5. 

Central India 

226 

637 

4.98 

3.21 

0.65 

0.33 

6. 

'North West India 

134 

386 

5.27 

3..33 

0.63 

0.20 


India total: 

1,079 

3,123 

5.21 

3.35 

0.64 

0.29 







xxvi 


Rational Sample Survey 


TABLE (33): KXPENDITURB ON TOILKT ^SERA^CK: JULY 1949-JUNB 1960 



pcpulation z<Mn»s 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Ks. 

per¬ 
centage 
of total 
expeii- 
dituro 


villages 

house- 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(8) 

(6) 

(7) 

I. 

North India 

154 

447 

6.27 

6.37 

1.02 

0.60 

2. 

East India inrliiding 
Andaman & Niuober Is. 

241 

714 

5.36 

3.99 

0.74 

0.35 

3. 

South India 

198 

660 

4.98 

6.82 

1.37 

0.68 

4. 

West India 

127 

373 

5.47 

8.53 

1.56 

0.62 

5. 

Ontral India 

225 

637 

4.98 

6.02- 

1.21 

0.61 

a. 

North West India 

134 

38G 

5.27 

6.17 

0.98 

0.31 


India total: 

1,079 

3,123 

6.21 

5.74 

1.10 

0.50 


TABLE (40): EXPENDITURE ON AMUSEMENTS: JULY 1049—JUNE 1960 


population zones 
(rural areas ordy) 

number of sample 

average 

value in Rs. 

per¬ 
centage 
of total 
expen¬ 
diture 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

he use- 
hold 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(tt) 

(7) 

1* North India 

154 

447 

5.27 

4.96 

0.04 

0.46 

2. East India including 
Andaman & Nicober Is. 

. 241 

714 

0.36 

4.20 

0.78 

0.37 

3. South India 

108 

566 

4.98 

8.24 

1.66 

. 0.82 

4. West India 

127 

373 

6.47 

7.27 

1.33 

0.63 

5. Central India 

226 

637 

4.98 

6.93 

1.39 

0.70 

6. North West India 

134 

386 

6.27 

6.44 

1.03 

0.33 

India total: 

1,079 

3,123 

6.21 

6.04 

1.16 

0.63 









First Round: Oetoher 1950—AfarcA 1951 xx' 

TABLE (41): EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION ! JULY I04ft—JO-NK lO.iO 



population zonea 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
sizf> of 
house* 
hold 

value in Rs. 

[>er- 
centage 
of total 
ex[)on- 
ditiire 


villages 

house* 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(8) 

(7) 

1. 

North IndiH 

154 

447 

5.27 

2.18 

0.41 

0.20 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman & Nicober la. 

241 

714 

5.36 

2.03 

0.38 

0.18 

3. 

South India 

198 

566 

4.98 

4.18 

0.84 

0.41 

4. 

West India 

127 

373 

6.47 

6.00 

0.92 

0.36 

5. 

Central India 

226 

637 

4.98 

2.84 

0.67 

0.29 

6 . 

North West India 

134 

386 

6.27 

1.67 

0.32 

0.10 


India total: 

1,079 

.iSOi.. 

3,123 

6.21 

2.92 

0.66 

0.20 


I’ABLE (42); EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
JULY 1940--JUNE 1960 


population zones 

Vural areas only) 

number of sample 

avera^ 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 

per¬ 
centage 
of total 
expen¬ 
diture 

villages 

house- * 
holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(«) 

(7) 

1. North India 

164 

447 

6.27 

1.70 

0.32 

0.16 

2. East India including 
Andaman &> Nicober Is. 

241 

714 

6.36 

2. SI 

0.43 

0.21 

3. South India 

198 

666 

4.98 

3.86 

0.78 

0.38 

4. West India 

127 

373 

6.47 

6.24 

0.96 

0.38 

5. Central India 

225 

637 

4.98 

14.43 

2.90 

1.47 

6. North West India 

134 

386 

6.27 

2.72 

0.62 

0.16 


India total: 


1,079 3,123 


6.21 


4.96 0.96 


0.43 









XxvUi 


National Sample Sumy 


TABLE (43i rKPIJSDITUBE ON NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS ETC. 
' JULY J949- JUNE 1950 


pOpulatioTl /.(MKJ:. 

(rural only) 

niiinbor v 

I sample 

avoracfe 
size t'f 
housti- 
hold 

value in Rs. 

per- 
eentage 
cf total 
expen¬ 
diture 

villfigi'S 

hj use- 
holds 

per 

liouse- 

hold 

per 

person 

■(•) 

(2) 

Gi) 

(1) 

('>) 

(<!) 

(7) 

1. North India 

154 

447 

6.27 

0.01 

0.00 

0.00 

2. EaBt India iiii'ludirig 
Andamaii & Nicubor Is. 

241 

714 

5.36 

0.63 

0.10 

0.05 

3. South India . 

198 

500 

4.08 

0.82 

0.16 

0.08 

4. West India • 

127 

373 

6.47 

0.99 

0.18 

0.07 

5. Central India 

225 

637 

4.98 

0.37 

0.08 

0.04 

6. North Wnst India 

134 

386 

6.27 

0.31 

0.06 

0.02 

India total: 

1J)79 

3,123 

5.21 

0.50 

0.10 

0.04 


TABLE (44): MEDICAL EXPENDITURE : JULY 1949-JUNE 1950 


populatif»ri zones 
(rural arotm unly) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house- 
held 

value 

in Rs. 

per¬ 
centage 
(.f total 
exfwn- 
dituro 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

(’) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. North India 

154 

447 

5.27 

6.23 

0.99 

0.48 

2. East India irlol iiding 
Andaman & Nicober Is. 

241 

714 

5.30 

14.22 

2.66 

1.26 

3. South India 

198 

566 

4.98 

8.32 

1.67 

0.82 

4. West India 

127 

373 

6.47 

10.54 

1.93 

0.76 

5.. Central India 

225 

637 

4.98 

6.13 

1.03 

0.52 

6. North W^ost India 

1.34 

386 

6.27 

9.92 

1.88 

0.60 

India total: 

1,079 

3,123 

5.21 

9.19 

1.77 

0.80 









First Round: October 1950 —March 1951 


rax 


TABLE (46): EXPENDITURE ON MEDICAL SERVICE: .TULY 1949—TU VE 1050 



population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 

value in Rs- 

per- 

OCjjtflgO 

of total 
expi'n- 
dituro 


villages 

houso- 

hhlds 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(8) 

(7) 

1. 

North India 

154 

447 

5.27 

2.28 

0.43 

0.21 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman & Nijober Is. 

241 

714 

5.36 

7.01 

1.31 

0.62 

3. 

South India 

198 

506 

4.98 

6.67 

1,34 

0.66 

4. 

West India 

127 

373 

5.47 

7.39 

1.35 

0.53 

6. 

Central India 

225 

637 

4.98 

4.28 

0.86 

0.43 

6. 

North West India 

134 

386 

5.27 

2.70 

0.51 

0.16 

—__ 

India total: 

1,079 

3.123 

“T" 

5.21 

5.35 

1.03 

0.47 


TABLE (46): EXPENDITURE ON MISCELLANEOUS HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 

JULY 1941»--,TUNB 1060 


population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 

per¬ 
centage 
of total 
expen¬ 
diture 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. North India 

154 

447 

5.27 

4.29 

0.81 

0.40 

2. East India including 
Andaman & Nicober Is. 

241 

714 

6.36 

8.so 

1.59 

0.75 

3. South India 

198 

566 

4.08 

8.85 

1.78 

0.88 

4. West India 

127 

373 

6.47 

10.32 

1.89 

0.75 

5. Central India 

225 

637 

4.98 

8.60 

1.73 

0.87 

6. North West India 

134 

386 

6.27 

10.65 

2.02 

0.64 

India total: 

1,079 

3,123 

6.21 

8.26 

1.50 

0.72 






aoac 


National Sample Surv^ 


TABLE (47): EXPENDITURE ON DOMESTIC AND OTHER HOUSEHOLD 
SERVICE; JUCy 1949-^TUNE 1050 



population /.orios 
(rural arons only) 

riiimbor of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs, 

per¬ 
centage 
of total 
expen¬ 
diture 


villagoH 

house*. 

holds 

per 
house? • 
hold 

per 

person 



(i) 

(3) 

(4) 

. (5) 

(0) 

(7) 

1. 

North Indjn 

164 

447 

5.27 

4.73 

0.90 

0.44 

2. 

East India inuliuling 241 

Andaman & Nieober I». 

714 

5.36 

13.13 

2.45 

1.17 

3. 

South India 

198 

566 

4.98 

10.16 

2.04 

1.01 

4. 

West India 

127 

373 

5.47 

8.33 

J.52 

0.60 

o. 

Central India 

226 

637 

4.08 

14.48 

a. 91 

1.47 

6. 

North Wosl 1 1 id ia 

131 

, 386 

5.27 

8.39 

1.59 

0.51 


India total: 

1/179 

3,123 

6.21 

10.41 

2.00 

0.91 


TABLE (48): EXPENDITURE ON FOOD PROCESSING AND PREPARATION 
SERVICE: JULY 1049—JUNE 1900 


population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 

per. 
centage 
of total 
expen¬ 
diture 

villages 

house- 

hoUls 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. North India 

154 

447 

5.27 

0.02 

0.00 

0.00 

2. East India inelruling 
Andaman & Nieober Is. 

241 

714 

5.36 

2.80 

0.52 

0.25 

3. South India 

198 

566 

4.98 

1.28 

0.26 

0.13 

4. West India 

127 

373 

5.47 

1.84 

0.34 

0.13 

5. Central India 

225 

637 

4.08 

0.51 

0.10 

0.05 

6. North West India 

134 

366 

5.27 

4.67 

0.89 

0.28 

India total: 

1,079 

3.123 

5 21 

1.68 

0.32 

0.15 






First Round: October 1950 —March 1951 


xxxi 


TABLK (49): EXPKNDITUBE ON FURNITURE : JULY 3949—JUM') Jono 


pcjpulation zonen 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

uvorago 
size of 
house- 
liold 

value ill Rs. 

ficr- 

uuiitagf' 

oftutid 

nxpen- 

ditiiro 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

pel- 
house- 
hold 

per 

person 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(8) 

(7) 

1. North India 

154 

447 

6.27 

2.02 

0.38 

0.19 

2. East India including 
Andaman & N i<*<»her Is. 

241 

714 

5.36 

5.30 

0.99 

0.47 

3. Soutli Indio 

1118 

560 

4.98 

1.49 

0.30 

O.IT) 

4. West India 

127 

373 

5.47 

3.02 

0.65 

0.22 

5. Central India 

226 

637 

4.98 

0.78 

0.16 

0.08 

6, North West India 

134 

386 

5.27 

4.28 

0.81 

0.26 

India total; 

1,079 

3,123 

5.21 

2.87 

0.55 

0.25 


TABLE (50): EXPENDITURE ON FURNITURE SERVICE: JULY 1949-JUNE 1960 


population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house- 
hold 

value in Ks. 

per¬ 
centage 
of total 
expen¬ 
diture 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(8) 

(7) 

1. North India 

154 

447 

5.27 

0.66 

0,12 

0.06 

2. East India including 
Andaman & Nicobor Is. 

241 

714 

5.36 

0.35 

0.07 

0.03 

3. South India 

198 

666 

4.98 

0.69 

0.14 

0.07 

4. West India 

127 

373 

5,47 

0.33 

0.06 

0.02 

5. Central India 

225 

037 

4.98 

1.46 

0.29 

0.15 

6. Northwest India 

134 

386 

5.27 

1.21 

0.23 

0.07 

India total: 

1,079 

3,123 

5.21 

0.73 

0.14 

0.06 









National Sample Surv^ 


Xxxu 


table (r,l}: EXVENDITURE ON UTENSILS; JULY 1949-,TUNE 1050 


pOpuiAtjoii ZOjji'S 
(rural arejis only) 


( 1 ) 


1. North IntJiti 

2. East Inclia inrliTtlinp 
Aiidainan iS: Nif <*hprlw. 

3. South India 

4. West India 
6. Central India 

6. North West India 


India total: 


number of saiiipio average 

_____ size of 

villages house- house¬ 
holds hold 


154 

447 

5.27 

211 

714 

6.36 

198 

56G 

4.98 

127 

373 

5.47 

225 

037 

4.98 

134 

380 

6.27 

1,079 

3.123 

6.21 


value in Rs. per- 

- centago 

per per of total 

house- person expen- 

hold diture 


3.94 

0.75 

0..30 

7.00 

1.31 

0.62 

10.43 

2.10 

1.03 

8.61 

1.58 

0.62 

6.86 

1.18 

0.60 

8.16 

1.55 

0.49 

7.24 

1.39 

0.63 


(2) (3) (4) (5) (G) (7) 


TABLE (52): EXPENLITUllE ON CEREMONIALS : JULY 1949—,TUNE 1950 



population zones 
(rural areas only) 

niiraber of sample 

average value in Rs. 

per¬ 
centage 
of total 
expen¬ 
diture 


villages 

house¬ 

holds 

licmse- 

hoJd 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. 

North I.idia 

154 

447 

6.27 

70.8ii 

13.46 

6.66 

2. 

East India ieeluding 
Andaman Nieober Is. 

241 

714 

5.36 

68.41 

10.91 

6.18 

3- 

South India 

198 

566 

4.98 

42.11 

8.40 

4.17 

4. 

West India 

127 

373 

6.47 

216.37 

39.40 

15.68 

6. 

Central India 

225 

637 

4.98 

80.98 

16.27 

^ 8.23 

6. 

North West India 

134 

386 

6.27 

106.8$ 

20.28 

6.47 


India t:>tal: 

1,079 

3,123 

6.21 

82.46 

15.84 

7.21 





Pirst Hotind: October 1950 —Adorch 1951 


TABLE (53): NON-RECURRING EXPENUITURE ON NON-PROD* ' I lA i 
ITEMS: JULY 1949-JUNE I960 


‘ 

population zon(?« 

(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Us* 

p.‘r 
ufiit 
of total 
ox))(‘n- 
ditnro 


villages 

house- 

holds 

X>er 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(B) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. 

North India 

ir>4 

447 

5.27 

2.58 

0,49 

0.24 

1, 

East India including 

Andaman & Nicobor is. 241 

714 

5.30 

0.12 

0.02 

0.01 

:t. 

South India 

H)8 


4.98 

1.25 

0.25 

0.12 

4. 

West India- 

127 

373 

5.47 

0.02 

0.00 

0.00 

i). 

(>ontral India 

225 

«37 

4.98 

3.98 

0.80 

0.4() 

0. 

North West India 

134 

380 


19.07 

3.62 

1.15 


India total: 

1,079 

3,12.3 

5.21 

.3.01 

0.58 

0.20 


TABLE (64): MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURE ON LITIGATION, TRAVELL- 
ING ETC. EXCLUDING REMITTANCE: JULY 1949--,IUNK HI.W 


population zones 
(rural areas only) 

iiuinbor of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs, 

f>er- 
(jpiitagc 
of total 
expen¬ 
diture 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. North India 

1.54 

447 

6.27 

13.94 

2.H4 

1.29 

2. East India including 
Andaman & Nioober Is 

241 

714 

5.36 

18.72 

3.50 

1.50 

3. South India 

198 

566 

4.98 

16.62 

3.12 

1.54 

.4. West India 

127 

373 

5.47 

32.48 

5.94 

2.35 

5. Central Indio 

225 

637 

4.96 

10.99 

2*21 

1.12 

6. North West India 

m 

866 

6.27 

16. Wi 


0.95 



34M : 




1.60 
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TABLE (66): EXPENDITURE ON HOUSE RENT AND TAXES 
JULY 1949 -^NE1960 



population zoaor 
( rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 

per¬ 
centage 
oftotal 
expen¬ 
diture 


villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. 

North India 

164 

447 

6.27 

8.76 

1.66 

0.80 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman A Nicober Is. 

241 

714 

6.36 

6.48 

1.02 

0.60 

3. 

South India 

198 

666 

4.98 

2.60 

0.62 

0.26 

4. 

West India 

127 

373 

6.47 

8.60 

1.67 

0.62 

6. 

Central India 

226 

It 

637 

4.98 

9.19 

1.86 

0.93 

G. 

North West India 

134 

386 

6.27 

6.31 

1.20 

0.38 


India total; 

1,079 

3,123 

A 

6.21 

6.61 

1.26 

0.67 




First Round: October 1950 —March 1951 
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TABLK (1,7): CONSimmON of F0<JX> OKAmw : JITLY 1949 -JUNE 1960 



population /oiifs 
(rural ariNis only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

quantity in seers 


vdllages 

liouae- 

bolds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(») 

w 

(«) 

(6) 

1. 

North IiK lia. 

15.5 

450 

5.27 

1,210.72 

229.76 

2 , 

East India inoiuding 
Andaman Nicober Is. 

247 

729 

6.36 

1,094.46 

204.36 

3. 

South India 

200 

672 

4.98 

909.62 

182.81 

4. 

West India 

130 

382 

6.47 

880.76 

161.12 

5. 

Central India 

227 

043 

4.98 

910.94 

183.01 

0. 

North West 1 ndia 

139 

401 

6.27 

L,485.49 

281.86 


India total: 

1,098 

3,177 

6.21 

1,066.31 

202.74 


TABUS (58): CONSUMPTION OF SAI.T : JULY J949-JUNE 1960 



population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

quantity in seers 


villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(fl) 

1. 

Nortiht India 

166 

460 

6.27 

29.34 

6.67 

2. 

East India intruding 
Andaman A Nicober Is. 

247 

729 

5.36 

43.97 

8.21 

3. 

South Indii. 

200 

572 

4.98 

46.74 

0.40 

4. 

West India 

130 

382 

6.47 

34.90 

6.38 

6. 

Central India 

227 

643 

4.08 

34.53 

6.94 . 

6. 

North West India 

m 

401 

5.27 

40.08 

7.61 


India total: 

1,098 

8,177 

5.21 

39.00 

7.61 












First Round: October 1950—AfarcA 1951 




TABLE (69)t CONSUMPTION OF MILK : .TIILY 1949—.TUNE -i' 



population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

villages house¬ 
holds 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

(juontitA 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

1 ri Hoers 

per 

person 


. (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

(«) 

(6) 

1. 

North India 

165 

450 

5.27 

127.41 

24, IS 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman & Nicober Is. 

247 

729 

5.86 

62,77 

11.72 

3. 

South India 

200 

672 

4.98 

65.36 

13.14 

4. 

West India- 

130 

382 

6.47 

164.71 

30.13 

5. 

Central India 

227 

643 

4.98 

90.10 

18.10 

6. 

North West India 

139 

401 

5,27 

348.23 

66.07 


India total: 

1,098 

3,177 

5.21 

114.21 

21.94 


TABLE (80)! VALUE OF ALL AGRICULTURAL CROPS PRODUCED 

JULY 1949-^UNE 1980 


population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
• house¬ 
hold 

value in Ks. 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

porson 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

w 

(B) 

(6) 

1. North India 

154 

740 

6.27 

444.58 

84.36 

2. East India including 
Andaman A Nicober Is. 

247 

1,206 

6.36 

426.93 

79.71 

3 South India 

199 

946 

4.98 

280.01 

56.28 

4. West India 

130 

631 

6.47 

485.53 

88.82 

5. Central India 

225 

1,056 

4.98 

370.92 

74.62 

6. North West India 

139 

668 

5.27 

497.81 

94.36 

India total; 

1,094 

5,247 

5.21 

403.32 

77.48 
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T\iil}’ (61)- VALUE OF LIVE-STOCK PRODUCTS SOLD 

KVI). „T,-.T ,n^o TllMTO lOial 


populatioji z(»no.« 

(rural ojams only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in 

Rs. 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

1. North India 

164 

740 

6.27 

10.61 

1.99 

2. East India including 
Andaman & Nicobor Is. 

247 

1,206 

6.36 

10.62 

1.96 

3. South India 

109 

946 

4.98 

10.48 

2.11 

4. West India 

130 

631 

6.47 

19.04 

3.48 

5. Central India 

225 

1,056 

4.98 

8.68 

1.72 

6. North Wofit India 

139 

668 

6.27 

61.43 

9.76 

India total: 

1,094 

6,247 

6.21 

14.66 

2.80 


TABLE (62): VALUE OP LIVE-STOCK PRODUCTS CONSUMED 
JULY 1949—JUNE 1960 



population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 


villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

1. 

North India 

164 

740 

6.27 

72.23 

18.71 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman A Nicober Is. 

247 

1,206 

6.36 

28.77 

4.44 

3. 

South India 

199 

946 

4.98 

32.08 

6.46 

4. 

West India 

130 

631 

5.47 

69.20 

10.83 

6. 

Central India 

225 

1,056 

4.98 

38.34 

7.70 

6. 

North West India 

139 

668 

5.27 

116.67 

22.14 


India total: 

1,094 

6,247 

S.21 

47.89 

9.20 








First Found: October 1950 —March 1951 


TABLE (63): 


COST OF BEPAIR AND MAINTENANCE OF BUNDS ^ 
GATION WORKS, FENCING ETC.: JULY 1949 —JL.vi. 



population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value 



villages 

hoiise- 

holds 

C-. 

hold 

pr.r 

porson 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(8) 

(6) 

1-. 

North India 

164 

740 

6.27 

1.77 

0.34 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman & Nicober Is. 

247 

1,206 

6.36 

2.89 

0.64 

3. 

South India 

199 

946 

4.98 

6.44 

1.30 

4. 

West India 

130 

631 

6.47 

21.62 

3.94 

5. 

Central India 

225 

1,056 

4.98 

4.48 

0.90 

6. 

North West India 

139 

668 

5.27 

5.69 

1.06 


India total: 

1,094 

6,247 

6.21 

6.96 

1.14 


TABLE (64): COST OF MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR OF AGRICUL'JTTRAL 
IMPLEMENTS AND ACCESSORIES: JULY 1949~-JUNE J95U 



population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 


villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(9) 

1. 

North India 

164 

740 

6.27 

4.06 

0.77 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman A Nicober Is. 

247 

1,206 

6.36 

0.80 

0.15 

3. 

South India 

199 

946 

4.98 

2.06 

0.41 

4. 

West India 

130J 

631 

6,47 

7.20 

1.33 

5. 

Central India) 

226 

1,066 

4.98 

2.76 

0.55 

;b. 

North West India 

> A 

139 

668 

6.27 

8.28 

1.67 


India total: 

1,094 

6,247 

6.21 

3.28 

0.63 
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TABLK im-. OPERATIONAL EXPENSES ON MATERIAL USED IN 
AGRICULTURE: JULY: 1949-JUNE 1960 


population zonos 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Bs. 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(B) 

1. North India 

154 

740 

5.27 

10.33 

1.96 

2. Kast India including 
Andaman & N ieobor Is. 

247 

1,206 

6.36 

3.91 

0.73 

ih ISouth India 

199 

946 

4.9K 

12.56 

2.53 

4» West India 

130 

631 

6.47 

4.40 

0.82 

5. Central India 

226 

1,056 

4.98 

13.26 

2.66 

0. North West India 

139 

666 

5.27 

16.92 

3.21 

India total* 

1,094 

5,247 

6.21 

9.60 

1.82 


TABLE (HH): COST OE HIRED LABOUR AND ANIMAL CHARGES 




JULY 1949 

-.TUNE 

1950 




population zones 
(rural areas <inly) 

number of sample 

average 
size cf 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Ks. 


villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

1. 

North India 

164 

740 

6.27 

40.29 

7.64 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman & Nicober Is. 

247 

1,2U« 

6.36 

28.61 

5.34 

3. 

South India 

199 

946 

4.98 

42.65 

8.57 

4. 

West India 

130 

631 

6.47 

63.22 

9.74 

6. 

Central India 

225 

1,066 

4.98 

66.31 

11.81 

6. 

North West India 

139 

668 

5.27 

29.72 

6.64 


India total: 

1,004 

6,247 

5.21 

40.96 

7.87 





First Round : October 1960—March 1961 


TABLE (07): COST OP MATERIALS (IMPUTED VALUE) SOTPLiJ L 
PROM HOUSEHOLDS POR POOD AND UPKBEI ui 



LIVESTOCK; 

; JULY 

1949—JUNE 

1960 




population zones 
(rural ai'oas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value' in Hs. 


villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

}>t>r 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

«>) 

1. 

North India 

154 

740 

6.27 

97.43 

18.49 

2. 

East India ineluding 
Andaman & Nicober la. 

247 

1.200 

5.36 

30.41 

5.68 

3. 

South India 

199 

940 

4.98 

33.66 

0.7,5 

4. 

West India 

130 

031 

5.47 

74.63 

13.06 

5. 

Central India 

226 

1.066 

4.98 

66.70 

11.39 

6. 

Nortli West India 

139 

668 

5.27 

176.96 

,33.68 


India total: 

1,094 

5,247 

6.21 

64.16 

12.,32 


TABLE (68): COST OF MATERIALS PURCHASED FOR FOOD AND UPKEEP 
OP LIVESTOCK : JULY 1949—,7UNE 1960 



population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value it) 

Ks. 


villages 

house¬ 

hold 

ill 

per 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(t5) 

(«) 

1. 

North India 

164 

740 

6.27 

16.69 

3.16 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman & Nicober Is. 

247 

1,206 

6.36 

10.67 

1.99 

3. 

South India 

199 

946 

4.98 

24.17 

4.86 

4. 

West India 

130 

631 

5.47 

51.08 

9.34 . 

5. 

Central India 

226 

1,066 

4.98 

25.48 

5.12 

6. 

North West India 

139 

668 

6.27 

47.25 

8.97 


India total: 

1.094 

6,247 

6.21 

24.43 

4.69 


F 
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TABLK («!)): VALUK OF PRODUCTION OF HOUSEHOLD INDUSTRIAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN RURAL AREAS 
JULY 1949—JUNE 1950 


popiilati«>ri ZOJ 1 U 8 
(rural aroas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Bs. 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

(0 

(a) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

1. North India 

U7 

710 

5.27 

29.62 

5.62 

2. East India including 
Andaman & Nicobor Is. 

223 

1,106 

5.36 

24.32 

4.54 

3, South India 

192 

911 

4.98 

262.28 

52.72 

4, West India 

113 

543 

5.47 

99.23 

18.15 

5. Central India 

209 

992 

4.98 

13.53 

2.72 

6 . North West India 

132 

633 

5.27 

34.94 

6.63 

India total: 

1,016 

4,895 

5.21 

80.07 

15.38 


TABLE (70): COST OF FUEL AND POWER IN HOUSEHOLD INDUSTRIAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS : JULY 1949—JUNE 1960 


population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Ks. 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

1 . North India 

154 

740 

6.27 

1.86 

0.36 

2. East India in'^luding 
Andaman & Nicober Is. 

233 

1,141 

5.36 

2.79 

0.52 

3. South India 

200 

951 

4.98 

6.31 

1.07 

4. We^ Lidia 

130 

631 

6.47 

2.11 

0.39 

5. Centred India 

224 

1,051 

4.98 

0.16 

0.03 

6 . North West India 

183 

668 

6.27 

3.41 

0.66 

India total: 

1,080 

6,182 

6.21 

2.66 

0.61 




First Round: Oetober 1950 —March 1951 


X:;ii 


TABLE (71): COST OF RAW MATERIALS IN HOUSEHOLD INDUSTI^IAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS : JULY 1949-~JUNE 1960 



population zones 
(rural areofl only) 

number of sample 

average 

value in Ks. 


villages 

house¬ 

holds 

house' 

hold 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

pel- 

jiorson 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

«») 

1. 

North India 

164 

740 

6.27 

18.04 

3.42 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman & Nicober Is. 

233 

1,141 

5.36 

11.82 

2.11 

3. 

South India 

200 

951 

4.98 

197.46 

39.69 

4. 

West India 

130 

C31 

6.47 

37.69 

6.90 

6. 

Central India 

224 

1,051 

4.98 

5.14 

1.03 

6. 

North West India 

139 

608 

5.27 

18.10 

3.43 


India total; 

1,080 

5,182 

6.21 

S2.09 

10.01 


TABLE (72): COST OF MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR IN HOUSEHOLD 
INDUSTRIAL EXTABLISHMENTS; JULY 1949~-JUNE 1950 


population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value 

in Rs. 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

1. North India 

164 

740 

5.27 

1.28 

0.24 

2. East India including 
Andaman & Nicober Is. 

233 

1,141 

5.36 

0.83 

0.15 

3. South India 

200 

951 

4.98 

0.92 

0.19 

4. West India 

130 

631 

5.47 

0.87 

0-07 

6. Central India 

224 

1,051 

4.98 

0.09 

0.14 

0. North West India 

139 

668 

6.27 

0.04 

1.06 

India total: 

1,080 

6,182 

5.21 

1.20 

0.24 
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TABLK I m- O'fHKR EXPENSES IN HOUSEHOLD INDUSTRIAL ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS: JULY 194»-JUNE 1950 



population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
ho use- 
hohl 

value in Rs. 


viJlagoa 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1. 

North Ijidift 

164 

740 

6.27 

1.89 

0.36 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman & Nicobor la. 

233 

1,141 

5.36 

6.41 

1.20 

3 

South India 

200 

951 

4.98 

24.56 

4.94 

4. 

West India 

130 

631 

6.47 

10.02 

1.83 

6. 

Central India 

224 

1,061 

4.98 

7.46 

1.60 

G. 

North West India 

139 

668 

5.27 

0.60 

0.11 


India total: 

1,080 

6,182 

6.21 

9.36 

1.80 


TABLE (74): INCOME FROM INDUSTRIAL SERVICING 



JULY 

1949- 

JUNE 1950 



population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
eiae of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(«) 

1. North India 

164 

740 

5.27 

1.02 

0.19 

2. East India i noluding 
Andaman A Nicober Is. 

239 

1,171 

5.36 

3.10 

0.58 

3. South India 

200 

951 

4.98 

7.47 

1.60 

4. West India 

130 

631 

6.47 

16.79 

3.07 

5. CJentral India 

224 

1,061 

4.98 

1.65 

0.33 

6. North West India 

139 

668 

5.27 

1.00 

0.19 

I idia total: 

1,086 

6.212 

6.21 

4.70 

0.90 










First Round: October 1950 —March 1951 Xlv 


TABLE (76): VALXJE IN (X)ST PRICE OF OPENING STOCK AND RE- 
PLENI8HMENT IN HOUSEHOLD TRADING ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS: JULY 1»40-^UNE 1960 



population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
liouse- 
hold 

value in Rs. 


villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

li 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(fi) 

(6) 

1. 

North India 

164 

740 

6.27 

60.00 

11.39 

2. 

East India inoluding 
Andaman & Nicober Is. 

239 

1.171 

6.36 

144.02 

26.89 

3. 

South India 

200 

961 

4.98 

43.23 

8.69 

4. 

West India 

130 

631 

6.47 

367.60 

67.23 

fi. 

Central India 

224 

1,061 

4.98 

353.28 

70.97 

6. 

North West India 

139 

068 

5.27 

13.81 

2.62 


India total: 

1,086 

6,212 

6.21 

168.09 

30.64 


TABLE (76): VALUE IN COST PRICE OF THE CLOSING STOCK IN 
HOUSEHOLD TRADING ESTABLISHMENTS 




JULY 1949--JUNE 

1960 




population zones 
(rural areas only) 

ni:mb6r of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 


villages 

house¬ 

holds 

pel 

house¬ 

hold 

per 
pel son 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(«) 

1. 

North India 

164 

740 

6.27 

12.36 

2.36 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman & Nicober Is. 

239 

1,171 

6.36 

6.77 

1.26 

3. 

South India 

200 

951 

4.98 

2.33 

0.47 

4. 

West India 

130 

631 

6.47 

6.16 

1.13 

6. 

Central India 

224 

1,061 

4.98 

89.21 

17.92 

6. 

North West India 

139 

668 

6.27 

1.70 

0.32 


India total: 

1,086 

6,212 

6.21 

20.46 

3.93 








xlvi 


Motional Sample Surv^ 


TABLE (77): VALUE IN SELLING PRICE OF MERCHANDISE SOLD IN 
HOUSEHOLD TRADING ESTABLISHMENTS 
JULY 1949->IUNE 1960 



population zones 
(rural cureas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house- 
hold 

value in Rs. 


villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1 . 

North India 

154 

740 

5.27 

63.32 

12.02 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman & Nicober Ih. 

239 

hl7) 

6.36 

161.56 

30.17 

3. 

South India 

200 

951 

4.98 

66.07 

13.28 

4. 

West India 

130 

631 

6.47 

458.61 

88.83 

5. 

Central India 

224 

1,051 

4.98 

334.48 

67.20 

(5. 

North West India 

139 

668 

6.27 

20.74 

3.04 


India total: 

1.086 

5,212 

5.21 

179.10 

34.41 


TABLE (78): GROSS INCOME FROM SERVICES IN AGRICULTURE. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY, FORESTRY AND FISHING 
JULY 1949-JUNE 1960 



population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size cf 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 


villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

penaon 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) , 

(6) 

(6) 

1. 

North India 

155 

745 

5.27 

80.41 

16.26 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman & Nicober Is. 

242 

1,186 

5.36 

102.76 

19.18 

3. 

South India 

199 

946 

4.98 

115.70 

23.26 

4. 

West India 

129 

626 

6.47 

103.11 

18.86 

5. 

Central India 

226 

1,061 

4.98 

91.93 

18.47 

6. 

North West India 

136 

658 

6.27 

36.94 

7.01 


India total: 

1,087 

5,222 

6.21 

94.18 

18.09 








First Round: Oetobtr \95Q^Mmk 1951 


advli' 


TABLE (79): GROSS INCOME PROM SBRVICaES IN EXPLOITATION OF 
MINERALS: JULY 1949—JUNE 1950 


population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size oi" 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

jHjr 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

]^H>rsun 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

(6) 

1. North India 

166 

746 

6.27 

0.64 

0.12 

2. East India including 
Andaman & Nicober Ik. 

242 

1,186 

6.36 

8.60 

1.59 

3. South India 

199 

946 

4.98 

0.6J 

0.12 

4. West India 

129 

626 

5.47 

0.67 

0.11 

5. Central India 

226 

1,061 

4.98 

0.20 

0.04 

6. North West India 

136 

658 

6.27 

— 

— 

India total: 

-1,087 

6,222 

5.21 

2.58 

0.40 



TABLE (80): GROSS 

INCOMf: FROM SERVICES IN 
,TULY 1940—JUNE 1960 

MANUFACTURE 


population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average value in Rs. 


villages 

house¬ 

holds 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

porsoji 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

1. 

North Inclia 

156 

746 

6.27 

10.27 

1.95 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman Nicober Is. 

242 

1,186 

5.36 

16.13 

3.01 

3. 

South India 

199 

946 

4.98 

20.04 

4.03 

4. 

West India 

129 

626 

5.47 

6.11 

1.12 

5. 

Central India 

226 

1,061 

4.98 

12.78 

2.57 

6. 

North West India 

136 

668 

5.27 

16.91 

3.21 


India total: 

1,087 

5,222 

5.21 

14.30 

2.75 








xlviii 


Nalionat Sample Survey 


TABLE (81): GROSS INCOME FROM SERVICES IN CONSTRUCTION 
AND BUILDING: JULY 1949--iTUNE 1960 



population zoneft 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 


villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

X>er 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

w 

(5) 

(0) 

1. 

North India 

155 

745 

5.27 

4.56 

0.80 

2. 

East India including 
Andaina.i & Nioobor Is. 

242 

1,186 

5.36 

2.13 

0.40 

3. 

South India 

199 

946 

4.98 

15.20 

3.06 

4. 

West India 

129 

620 

5.47 

0.01 

0.00 

6. 

Central India 

220 

1,001 

4.98 

49.21 

9.89 

fl. 

North West India 

130 

058 

5.27 

2.19 

0.42 . 


India total: 

1,087 

5,222 

5.21 

13.00 

2.50 


TABLE (82): GROSS INCOME FROM SERVICES IN THE GENERATION OF 
ELECTRICITY AND GAS, SANITATION AND WATER SUPPLY 



JULY 1949-^UNE 

1950 



population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of samjjle 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

1. North India 

155 

745 

6.27 

3.38 

0.64 

2. East India including 
Andaman & Nicobcr Is. 

242 

1,186 

6.36 

7.77 

1.45 

3, South India 

199 

946 

^.98 

0.05 

.0.01 

4. West India 

129 

626 

5.47 

3.00 

0.55 

5. Central India 

226 

1,061 

4.98 

0.10 

0.02 

6. North West India 

136 

658 

6.27 

3.19 

0.61 

India totals- 

1,087 

5,222 

5.21 

3.25 

HiffSI 










First Round: Octebtr ,1950 —March 1951 xlix 


TABLE (88): GROSS INCOME FROM SERVICES IN TRADE, COMMERCE, 
REAL ESTATE TRADING ETC : JULY 194»—JUNE 1950 


population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

hold 

per 

person 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(«) 

1. North India 

155 

745 

6.27 

2.00 

0.38 

2. East India including 
Andaman & Nicober Is. 

242 

1,186 

5.36 

1.50 

0.28 

3. South India 

199 

946 

4.98 

6.11 

1.23 

4. West India 

129 

626 

6.47 

2.57 

0.47 

5. Central India 

226 

1,061 

4.98 

50.68 

10.18 

0. North West India 

136 

658 

6.27 

1.04 

0.20 

India total: 

1,087 

5,222 

5.21 

11.01 

2.11 


TABLE (84): GROSS INCOME FROM SERVICES IN TRANSPORT, STORAGE 
AND COMMUNKJATTON : JULY 1949—JUNE 1960 


population zones 
(rural areas only) 

numlier of sample 

average 
size of 
house- 
hohl 

value in Ks. 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

1. North India 

155 

745 

5.27 

12.59. 

2.39 

2* East India including 
Andaman & Nicober Is. 

242 

1,186 

5.36 

20.98 

3.92 

3. South India 

199 

946 

4.98 

18.58 

3.73 

4. West India 

129 

626 

5.47 

7.73 

1.41 

5. Central India 

226 

1,061 

4.98 

90.06 

18.09 

6* North West India 

136 

658 

6.27 

32.60 

6.19 

India total: 

1,087 

5,222 

6.21 

30.43 

5.85 


a 










1 


Rational Sample Sun^ 


TABLE (86) : (JROSS INCOME FROM PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
JULY 1949~JUNE 1960 



population zonoft 
(rural aroas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 


villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 


(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(0) 

]. 

North India 

165 

745 

6.27 

39.86 

7.66 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman St Nicobor Is. 

242 

1,186 

5.36 

60.36 

11.27 

3. 

ISouth India 

199 

946 

4.98 

74.63 

16.00 

3. 

West India 

129 

626 

6.47 

43.82 

8.02 

6. 

Central India 

220 

1,061 

4.98 

63.03 

12.66 

6 . 

North West India 

136 

658 

6.27 

42.80 

8.12 


India total: 

1,087 

6,222 

6.21 

66.89 

10.93 


TABLE (86): GROSS INCOME FROM OTHER SERVICES NOT SPECIFIED 
ABOVE: JULY 1949-JUNE 1960 



population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

value in Rs. 


villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

1. 

North India 

156 

745 

6.27 

0.33 

0.06 

2. 

East India including 
Andaman & Nicober 1 h. 

242 

I,I8() 

5.36 

8.34 

1.^6 

3. 

South India 

199 

94 tt 

4.98 

-- 

— 

4. 

West India 

129 

89(1 

5.47 

2.49 

0.46 

6. 

Central India 

226 

1,081 

4.98 

3.66 

0.73 

6. 

North West India 

136 

868 

6.27 

10.22 

1.94 


India total: 

1,087 

5,222 

S.21 

4.02 

0.77 








Fir.tl Round: October 1950 —March 1951 


li 


TABLE (87): TOTAL AREA UNDER ALL CROPS: JULY 194»^UNE 19W 


population zouoh 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

average 
size of 
house¬ 
hold 

area in acres 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house* 

hold 

per 

person 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(8) 

1. North India 

154 

740 

6.27 

4.55 

0.86 

2. East India including 
Andaman & Nicobor Is. 

247 

1,206 

5.36 

3.60 

0.67 

3. South India 

199 

046 

4.98 

3.69 

0.74 

4. West India 

130 

631 

6.47 

8.09 

1.48 

5, Contra! India 

226 

1,056 

4.98 

11.76 

2.36 

6. North West India 

139 

668 

6.27 

9.39 

1.78 

India total: 

1,094 

6,247 

6.21 

6.16 

1.18 


TABLE (88) : AREA UNDER PADDY AND PRODUUHON OF CLEAN RICE 

JULY 1949—JUNE 1950 


population zones 
(ritfal areas only) 

number of sample 

area in acres 

production of clean 
rice in maunds 

villngoH 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

' (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(8) 

(7) 

1. North India 

164 

740 

0.83 

0.16 

4.91 

0.03 

2. East India inclu¬ 
ding Andaman 
Nicober Is, 

247 

1^06 

2.09 

0.39 

16.61 

8.08 

3. . South India 

199 

946 

0.66 

0.13 

8.02 

1.61 

4. West India 

130 

631 

0.68 

0.12 

4.68 


5.’ Central India 

226 

1,056 

1.40 

0.28 

7.16 

1.44 

6, North West India 

139 

668 

0.11 

0.02 

0.70 

. 0-13 

India total: 

1,094 

5,247 

1.15 

0.22 

8.60 

; 







7/1 


Jifational Sample Surv^ 


TABLE (89): AREA AND PRODUCTION OF WHEAT: JULY 1940-JUNE 1060 


population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

area in acres 

production of wheat 
in maunds 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(B) 

(«) 

(7) 

1. North India 

154 

740 

0.86 

0.16 

5.77 

1.10 

2. East India in¬ 
cluding Anda¬ 
man Sr Nocober I«. 

247 

1,206 

0,23 

0.04 

1.29 

0.24 

3. South India 

199 

946 

—• 

— 

— 

— 

4. Wost India 

130 

631 

0.47 

0.09 

3.62 

0.66 

5. Central India 

225 

1,056 

0.85 

0.17 

2.82 

0.57 

(1. North West India 

139 

668 

1.22 

0.23 

7.94 

1.51 

India total: 

1,094 

5,247 

0.51 

0.10 

2.87 

0.55 


% 


TABLE (90): AREA AND PRODUCTION OF BARLEY: JULY 1949--JUNE 1960 


population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

area in acres 

production of barley 
in maunds 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house* 

hold 

per 

person 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

(1) 

' '”(8) 

(3) 

(4) 

(8) 

(6) 

(7) 

1, North India 

154 

740 

0,56 

O.ll 

3.74 

0.71 

2« East India in¬ 
cluding Anda¬ 
man A Nocober Is. 

247 

1,206 

0.06 

0.01 

0.45 

0.08 

0, South India 

109 

046 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4, India 

130 

631 

0.00 

0.00 

0.07 

0.01 

6. Central India 

225 

1,066 

* 

0.07 

0.01 

0.30 

0.06 

6. North West Jn4ia 

139 

668 

0.84 

0.06 

2.02 

0.38 

India total: 

1,^94 

6M1 

0,15 

0.03 

0.98 

0.19 




First Round: October 1950—AiarcA 1951 


liii 


TABLE (91): AREA ANI> PRODUCTION OF MAIZE: JULY 1949—JUNE I960 


population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

area in acres 

production of maize 
in maunds 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 
house- 
hohl 

per 

person 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

(*) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. North India 

154 

740 

0.19 

0.04 

0.99 

0.10 

2. East India inclu¬ 
ding Andaman & 
Nioober Is. 

247 

1,206 

0.12 

0.02 

1.08 

0.20 

3. South India 

199 

946 

0.13 

0.03 

0.41 

0.08 

4. West India 

130 

631 

0.03 

0.01 

0.13 

0.02 

5. Central India 

225 

1,056 

0.47 

0.09 

3.01 

0.60 

6. North West India 

139 

668 

0.39 

0.07 

2.09 

0,40 

India total: 

1,094 

5,247 

0.21 

0.04 

1.24 

0.24 


TABLE (92) t AREA AND PRODUCTION OF JOWAR s JULY 1949—JUNE 1960 


population zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

area in acres 

prcxluction of jowar 
in maunds 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. North India 

154 

740 

0.36 

0.07 

3.11 

0.59 

2. East India inclu¬ 
ding Andaman & 
Nicober Is. 

247 

1,200 

0.01 

0.00 

0.03 

0.01 

3. South India 

199 

946 

0.54 

0.11 

1.23 

0.26 

4 West India 

130 

631 

1.93 

0.35 

5.61 

1.08 

5. Central India 

225 

1,056 

. l.BO 

0.36 

6.22 

1.26 

6, North West India 

139 

668 

0.68 

0.13 

1.92 . 

0.30 

India total: 

1,094 

6,247 

0.75 

0.14 

2.63 

0.50 






National Sample Sumy 


Jiv 


TABLE (93) : AREA AND PRODVCTJON OF BAJRA; JULY 1949—JUNE 1950 


populetion zones 
(rural areas only) 

number of sample 

area in acres 

production of bajra 
in maunds 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

per 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

w 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. North India 

154 

740 

0.26 

0.05 

1.01 

0.19 

2* East India inclu- 
ding Andaman A 
Nicober Is, 

247 

1,206 

0.00 

0.00 

\ 

0.01 

0.00 

3. South India 

199 

046 

0.07 

0.01 

0.40 

0.08 

4. West India 

130 

631 

1.36 

C.25 

5.78 

1.06 

5, Central India 

225 

1,056 

0.15 

0.03 

0.46 

0.09 

6. North West India 

139 

668 

3.24 

0.61 

7.71 

1.46 

India total: 

1.091 

5,247 

0.51 

O.IO 

1.62 

0.31 


TABLE (94) : ABEA AND PKODUCJTION OF RAGI : JULY 1949—JUNE 19S0 


number of sample 

population zones -- 

(rural areas only) villages house 

holds 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

1.. 

North India 

154 

740 

0.02 

0,00 

0.16 

0,03 

2. 

East India inclu¬ 
ding Andaman & 
Nicober Is. 

247 

1,206 

0.03 

0.00 

0.12 

0.02 

3. 

South India 

109 

946 

0.27 

0.06 

1.37 

0.28 

4. 

West India 

130 

631 

0.30 

0.06 

1.39 

0.25 

5. 

Central India 

225 

1,066 , 

0.13 

0.03 

0.03 

0.01 

6. 

North West India 

130 

668 

0.08 

0.02 

0.24 

0.04 


India total: 1,094 5,247 0.13 0.02 


area in aeres production of ragi 

in maunds 


per per per per 

house- person house- person 

hold hold 


0.51 0.10 







Fmt Round: Octobtr 1930 —March 1951 Iv 


TABLE (96): AREA ANH I'KODUCTION OP ORAM: JUJ.Y m9-JUNE 1850 


population zones 
(rural arena only) 

number of sample 

aroQ in acres 

pi^>duction of gram 
in maunds 

villages 

houae- 

liolda 

per 

iiouse- 

hold 

jxjr 

Ijerson 

jKsr 

house¬ 

hold 

per 

person 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(0) 

(7) 

1. 

North India 

154 

740 

0.42 

0.08 

2..61 

0.48 

2. 

East India inclu-* 
ding Andaman & 
Nicober Is. 

247 

1,200 

0.18 

0.03 

1 .04 

0.19 

3. 

South India 

199 

940 

0.21 

0.04 

0.34 

0.07 

4. 

West India 

130 

031 

0.18 

0.03 

0.76 

0.14 

5. 

Central India 

226 

1,060 

0.98 

0.20 

1.88 

0.38 

6. 

North West India 

139 

008 

0.74 

0.14 

2.70 

0.51 


India total: 

1,094 

.6,247 

0.41 

0.08 

1.40 

0.27 


TABLE (90) 

: AREA 

AND PRODUCTION 
JULY 1948—JUNE 

OK POODORAlNff 
1960 


population zones 
Vural areas only) 

niimbor of sample 

area in acres 

production of food- 
grains* in maunds 

villages 

house¬ 

holds 

|)er 

house¬ 

hold 

I>er 

person 

per 

homie- 

hold 

per 

person 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(■») 

(6) 

(9) 

(7) 

1. North India 

154 

740 

3.49 

0.66 

22.21 

4.21 

2. East India inclu¬ 
ding Andaman & 
Nicober Is. 

247 

• 

1,206 

2.71 

0.61 

20.52 

3.83 

3. South India 

199 

946 

1.87 

0.3H 

11.76 

2.36 

4. West India 

130 

631 

4.96 

0.91 

22.04 

4.03 

5. Central India 

225 

1,056 

5.85 

1.17 

21.88 

4.40 

6. North West India 

139 

668 

6.80 

1.29 

25.31 

4.80 

India total: 

1,094 

5,247 

3.80 

0.73 . 

16.86 

3.82 


' The figures do not include the production of small millets. 














Appendix 3 


FACSIMILE FIELD SCHEDULES 
OF THE FIRST ROUND 

OCTOBER 1950~MARCH 1951 


The field schedules used in the first group of 1189 villages investigated 
in the first round of the National Sample Survey (which were designed by 
the Indian Statistical Institute and have been referred to in this Report as 
the Calcutta schedules) were printed on stiflF paper generally of foolscap 
size, 13J*X8^* per page. 'I'hese are reproduced here in a reduced size 
but in a facsimile form based on photographic copies of the originals. 



GOVERNMENT OF INDIA NATIONAL SAMPLE SURVEV; 1950^1, 
Schedul No. 0. List of households in the village 

(for definition of himsoliold sow paras 3.15 to 3.16.6 of gcnoral instruction). 

2 ^ ““I I 3 

1. aislrict j I j. totfll hnusolioItiaarwKiingto 1951 

^ _I census numboring (») 

2. ^ 12. tuin! huusdhnidit tit) fior this list 


a. pitpuliitiim of village by IMI 

(!OTU<Utr (u| 


4. Aron of villtigu (a) 

5. full BiKuaturc' of invimtipaior 
0. daU» »>r dutos of survoy 

7. roll no. of 


1 

I. iMOgS 


2 

1. district 

2. state 


2. tudiii 

8. bloek 


3. poliift stiitiun 

4. scheme 


1 4. luiioii/lirka 

ff. stratum 


fi. inouKB 

6. suh.stratum 


U. J.L.un. 

7. sample unit 1 


7. hiuijlot 


nanio of IhwkI of lioufiuliold 



1 ! m rial no. kIvcij 

. sampling sci-inl | to lioiiswibulil 
i no. lu'i-. to ' in />r>I. >1 of j 

: alphabntiral j Nrij. 0.1 (ifro- 

! onlor of niiiiiiis ‘ norricd in that 
{in col. 3 j srliBiInlt') j 

nmiurkH 

j (4) ; (ft) ! 

(fl) 

i j 1 


1 . . f i 



- H- -. 



b dkii oidjr w diowiu whan neoMtaiy put digit or dtgito on left to ennvert 1 to ll,Sto lS»Sto lt,6to4^Mdto«n* 
digttraiim Mdy to btnobsdiflooiMyBvaOMpr «mrtidiiabt»»o(iiMWlw«ritoiMutoiaMiiBot«visiMl» 
















60 VBRNMENT OF INDIA NATIONAL SAMPLE SURVEY: t9&0 5l 
Schedule 0.1. List of raodcnly selected htiuscholds (bJi.) and occupatious thereof 
(Only 80 houMholds aro to be selootcd. See para 8.16 to 3.17.6 of genera] initruotions) 



^^^^*** ” iopaUy aeaUehle or eteertaUiabte, otbenrti> write g. e. le m—n net aeaMeble 
•eii tbe laadwa tumbm lable (no the aaaUiary table) aad write deea the no. in the order iiwhleb it l yp ia ie to Uie taMSi” 







































GOVERNMENT OF INDIA NATIONAL SAMPLE SURVET : 1950-51 
Period of Inquiry : July 1949—June 1950. Household Schedule I. 


2 state 


8 block 


4 scheme 


5 stratum 


0 sub-stratum 


7 sub-sample 


8 sample unit I 


9 sample unit 11 



3 police station 


4 union/firka 


5 mouza 

J.L.NO 

6 hamlet 


7 house no , 















































Serial 


NATIONAL SAMPLE SURVEY: 1950-51. HOUSEHOLD SCHEDULE I: 
(Period of Inquiry : July 1949—June 1950) 































































National San^ple Survey : 1950-51. Household Schedule I- 
(Period of I nquiry July 1949-June 1950) 



(a) whole 

(b) portion 


1 repaired 1—5»2 


2 ainoe 


(a) plinth 


(b) wall 



houae (deaoription) 


. ...l(o) roof \ I 

Indian Statistical Institute^ Calcutta. 


' ftMr!:T;flTTT¥CTl?^TO'lVIf'OU9e) 

)liath—mad-1; timber, wood, bamboo, reed-2; 

brick, cement, 8tone-3; othera-4. 
irall—mud, bamboo, reed-1; timber, wood, 
corrugated iron 8heet8-2; brick, cement, 
concrete, 8tone-3: otber8-4' 
oof—straw. gra88 thatched, bamboo or reed 
and mud, iSiola-l; corrugated aheeta, asbestos. 
tile d-2 brick, cement con crete-3; othera-i, 

Bka Press, M-dl—1750 































government or INDIA NATIONAL SAMn^ SURVEY: 195041. 


*M9—Jnn* 1950). Homchold EmerprUe Scbcdiile 3.1: Agricultun RUvwtoei 


1 

1. *MW» 


2 

1. district 


1 

1. household siiui 


"4... 

1. hand of houBshold 

t. Btato 


2. tohail 


2. land owneil (acres) 

00.04 

2. infonnant 





8. block 


3. poliofi station j 


3. land posseeant 

00.00 

3. 1 hand 

JJ 

L%7 1 

head 

Ij.. 

4. schcoiMi 




(acres) 


S { ImumhoM | 


14.0 

household 



_ _ 

: . .. 



4. monthly avoruge 
expmditare clam 

1 

g 1 member j 

2 


member 

2 

A. Rtntum 

1 

6. mouEa 1 


1 

e J ' neighbour j 

3 

IrS «.a 

• i 

Doighbour 

8 

0. lub-Btrakum ! 

-1 


0. hamlet { 


5. State of origin 

1 

j others j 

r7 

others 

4 

7. Munplounitl 

I-. 

7. house no. 


6. religion 

■ _ 1 

_4. 1 too old 

11 

u. 

more j 

— 

8. Bampls unit II 

1 inontli 

8. J 

iQusehold DO. 


7. group 


1 ^ i iufinu 

Q' 


oonver. ' 
1 sent 

1 

9. dnts of inquiry of 
whodule 1 

j 

|i 

0. schedule 1 


8. mother language 

; _ 

unwilling 

! 3 

i|!i 

j unwilling 

T” 

10. d»tc of inquiry 
of prMOni ochodulf 

K .— ■ 

1 month 

10. preneni 
■chedule 


1 11. household ! 

1 occupation j 

|| j tthsent 

1.4 

1 alMont 

[■ 3 “ 





^ ■ r.ithcTP 

: 5 

1 nthoca 

■ 4 J 


5 

•gri- 

culture 

name of 
crop 

t 

• riurnbnr 
of frag, i 

^ toted 
[acreage 

pinduc- 

tiofl 

(mds) 

00 

value 

Rs.00 

« ■ ■ 1 

_ dotailn of mi.x»d cTitppinK 

lypo i ^ 


season 

icodel 

.nputo 1 

1 oou.oo 




rnixoil-ljof fr»g* 
inter .Sjnients 

acreage 

(I) 

(J). j 

(3)' 

(4)- ' 

j (6)'' 

(«) 

(7) 

iiiuno 

' % ! name ! % nuino j % I 


. 1 

, 



(») 

[(2)^ (3) !(4,| (5) i(ti)i 

17) f‘7”8r 

(0)“*“ 

_ 

during year 1.7.40 to 30.6.S0 


i 1-' —r“l 




n 1 ( 1 


r- ■ I ' r- 1 ■1 

1 ' 





























NATIOSAL SAMPUt SURVSr. t9S0-tt. BouMkaia Baurprt $0 Sdudah a-I 
(Period Inquiry : July IM^Juae 1950). 


8. oih«r grtming 
opftratianii 








j : 







9. harvMtitig 



z 



_ ' _ 


i 


'_ 

! 




10. thrartiioR 



i 





1 _Z_ 

! 


1_' 

1 




1 

13. total (ti) 1 


I 

_! 

1 

> 

1 i 1 


! 

i 

1 

i 

_1 

! 

1 

I 


■ 

Iiuid inprov'enieat 

5^ |5-'. ploughing 

1_ 

! 

!_j 

! 1 


I_ 

! 

- 1 —.- 

1 

■ 

1 

j ! 

— 

1 1 

—j - 

-!- 


i3. oUiora 

1. 

i "j 

1 

i ! 

! 

i ! i 


1 J 


i 

.... 

1 

1 


4. Bowiiif; 

1 

j ! 


1 

; ; 

z 

.,J 

1 


i 

1 

i 

! 


S. tramplanlinK 


i_ 


i 

~ r'j I 

! 

! 

1 

f 


i... 


1 : 



8. wwmIiuk j 




1 


1 "i 
. ...! 

1 


i 


j ; 

i 1 "i 



7. irrigation | 

_ 

1_ 



iZ 



1 ■ 1 

1 _ ! 


i 

1 

i 

|- . 



8. oUinr growing 
(^rntiunii 




! 

1 j 1 : 



1 

‘ 1 


1 

1 



i 



0 . hnrvoatiiig 




1 

.... i. .j _ 1 




j 


i 



i 

i 


10. lliraihiag 




1 1 

L._! i 1 

1 



1 _ i 


1 i 



1 


II. ptwrAgM 
IS. 

1. land imiuv^Mat 
|2. plougiiing 

a. otlieni 


1. irrigaAioa 































National sample survey : 1950 - 51 . Household Eaterpriee Schedule 2*1 

(Period of Inquiry : July 1949—June 1950). 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA NATIONAL SAMFLB SURVBT: IVSO-Sl. 

Period of Inqulrjri July 1949—Jaae 19S0. Hoveehold Schedule 3'3.' Indnetiy, Craft asd Trade. 
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GOVERNMENT OF tNDlA NATIONAL SAMPLE SURVEY: 1950 51. 
Period of Inquiry : July 1949-June 1950. 

Household Schedule 2.3 : Services and Financial Operations 


1. houMiholdsix* 


1. liMdo/houMhold 
















































































* VnwDMlMBluaHItar^MbolMioroaaMBoditiMMfiHaifiairtbto. 
ki BiMk 0 and to 8t«i or TqIm ia Uook 4 4016 wwd b* pnftnbte* 


Rilioarri^poaidliigwBMO MpoalUtto |fd« or I 


iaforrawt not [ formaotjhia r#- 
tfco same M for I iatic-a l»> he«d 
Khedoie 1, why 7 j 



















































•oMumptioaftom 1.7.49 to 30.9.60 



































































COVSRNMENT OF INDIA NATTONAt SAMPLE 8tmyBV-1950.5l. 

Period of Inquiry : July 1949-»Junt 1950. 

Houiehold Schedule 3.2: Consumption of Clothes and Household Articles. 


I. houMthoId tizt 


1. hand or houaahold 

















































































































) I. iiive$tig»tor*i ao. 
a unwilling Z >• nnme 

3 indilTnrent 8 3. »i|;nBtiir» 

^ P I -1-T-n — . . 

a KNMtparativo 4 4. tUtn 

^ Ib^poor % I I. inapnotor'fi nn. 

^ ^Lvtngn 2 2 tuuuir 

* 8. aiinnittm 

jvery good ___ 

llidiM8UUrtin»IIn»Ufetiln.Oil<nilM^ JnbNo 


«od(ng 
8. olMlad 
4« 

$. aeruftiaiMr** ao. 

T. il^uro 
8 . dito 
■,STB.T.I 


























































government op INOM national sample SURVEr; 1930-Sl. 

Schedule 4: Land Utilisation Survey. 


I I. Etntom 
I 2. ■ttb.stnitutn 


3. aub.uunpl« 

3< union/flrka 

4. tunplo-unit 1 | 

4. innu» 



Zl-XT 


Indte StalMiaot Odoatte Job No* < 


it|t* PnMt 0oloutU.2i5 -iS.S'Sl’-eoO 















d. no. of point in 
paffontod oheot 



Schedule N. 9i Reeoltt of Crop Cutting Experiments 


itMW Of ioformot on rogw^kng 

1 crop.. 

<1) 

1 w 

1. MrkI no, of plot and (aubplot) iii which out 

r . 


t. naiMorowiMrofoiop 



1. iddff of owner (with p.o. k diet) j 



























I- »toB* 


8. Bute 


a. block 

4. ichenM 


GOyBRNMENT OP INDIA NATIONAL SAMPLE SURVEY: 19^51. 
Sch«dule 6: Fortnightly Pricei and Wages Report. 

Part!. Retail prices as In month.195.. 

I 1. otmiuin I 


2. Hubstmtum 


3. tuboamplo | j 

4. flample iinit I 4. mouM J 



a. imion/Brk* 
4. mouM 


placo when market eerving the villoKo is situated.. diitonoe from eentn of village.milm 

date on which pricce collected: (I) for cole. 4 end 10.(2) for cole 6 and 11. 

local imit of weight (.)=■■.«.eeen.iolaa (in etandard were of 80 tolas each of ISO grains) (b) 

local unit of nteniwre (■■■■■.)=■•.seers, taki ng one seer asa. volume of one standard seer of water (if Action, uw» tieoimals). 


price per local I 

speciflea* local unitin annas sourcei 
tion unit a« on (a) I 


i. rice 


la. „ 


8.rioe flour 


8. wheat 


4. wheat flour 


Hpecifica. local 

tion unit 


price per local 
unit in aanas eourc 
ae on (a) 


9. arhor pulse 

10 . gram pulse 

11. mtmg 

12. kaiui 

13. other pulse 

14. ' groundnut 



9. h arvoiting • • . ___I.._ \ _J___L—.L_—, —\ - — - 

..I I i 1 1 I 
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